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Page xvi. line 9, in the Preface, for Lao, rend, Tao-fle. 
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- 37, — 1, for natural, read, maternal: 


47, — 13, / Bucaſtus, read, Bubaſtus. 

163, — 19, for violent, read, leſs violent. See 

169, — 10, for did inffärnctb, read, did not influence. ' 

229, m.the note, for Egypt, read, India. TESTS” 

230, —-12, for Niniſo, read, Ninifo. whe T 

266, — 2.5, jor made this prince ſuperintend, read, under this per 
\uperintended. 

277, — 243» ſer glazing, read, glaring. 

295, — 11, for Danicanus, read, Damianus. 

304, — 8, for Naucratum, read, Naucratis. 

307, — 14, for Pyre, read Pyr. 1 


vs 09, and in other places, for Mongol, read, Mogul. 


„Jer Marc Paul, read, Marco Polo. 


313, — 24, for turn, read, term. 


324, — 27, fer all. China did not belicve any vegetable, read, in all 


China no vegetable. a 
232, — 8, for ſoldier, read, Chineſe ſoldier. 
334, and in other places, for Sericum, read, Serica. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T was, at firſt, the intention of the Tranſlator 
L to inveſtigate ſomewhat fully, the ſyſtem of 
miſrepreſentation, formerly introduced by the 
' - Jeſuits, reſpecting China; and the various arti- 
fices they ſtill employ to invalidate what is here 
imputed to them by his friend Mr. de Pauw. 
That project, however, through the interference 
of profeſſional duties, has been ſince neceſſarily 
abandoned: but thoſe motives of apprehenſion, ” 
| which produced ſo many bitter invectives againſt - 
our author, and ſuch. affected diſparagement of 
his critical acumen, may perhaps be ſufhciently 
obvious, on a peruſal of the following extracts 
from a French Deſcription of China, 1 Ty 
lated into Engliſh. | 
The Chineſe ſuppoſe,” fays the Abbe Gro- 
fer, * that between all the parts of the human 
body there is a certain influence on the one 
hand, and a ſympathy on. the other, and theſe 
form the baſis of their ſyſtem of phyſic: but 
1 it 
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it is chiefly upon a knowledge of the pulſe that 
they found their moſt infallible . prognoſtics,. 


When a Chineſe phyſician is called to viſit a ſick 
perſon, he places the patient's arm upon a pil- 


low, after which he applies his four fingers 
along the artery, ſometimes ſoftly, and ſome- 
times with force. He employs a conſiderable 
time in examining the beats of his pulſe, and in 


comparing their difference, for it is by a quicker 
or flower, a ſtronger or weaker pulſe, and its 


regular or irregular motion, that he diſcovers 


the ſource of the diſorder, and, without aſking 
any. queſtions; informs the patient where he 
feels pain, what parts are affected, and what are 
moſt expoſed to danger ; ; he allo tells him in 
what manner, and in what time, his diſorder 
will terminate, 
From this preciſion one would be apt to 


.' conclude that the Chineſe are much better ac- 
quainted with anatomy than is generally ſup- 
poſed in Europe. It is true they never uſe diſ- 


ſection, and that they do not even open the bo- 


dies of their dead; but if they neglect to ſtudy 
nature in dead ſubjects, Which always leave 

much to be gueſſed, it appears that they have 
long ſtudied living nature with Profoun f atten- 


tion and advantage. 


cc The | 


gf . 
ADVERTISEMENT. - wi 


Tube art of diſcovexing whether a man has 


hanged himſelf or been ſtrangled by others, is 
a a diſcovery which belongs to the Chineſe only, 
In certain; criminal cafes, it tends greatly to eaſe 
the embarraſiment ef their tribunals, and might 
in the like eĩreumſtances often ſerve to den up 
the doubts of ours. 
| The purple fever is a diſeaſe very a 
dus in Europe, but few die of it in Fonquim, 


The Tonquineſe treat it in the following man- 


ner: they take the pith of a certain reed, dip 
it in-oil, and apply it ſucceſſively to all the pur- 


ple ſpots on the body: the fleſh then burſts 


with a report as loud as that of a piſtol; and 
after the corrupted blood has been ſqueezed out, 
they finiſh we nds by rubbing the wounds with 
a little ginger.” 

Theſe abſurd details are Spie literally from 
page 97 of the firſt, and 482 of the ſecond vo- 
lume of GRrosItr's CHINA, which abounds 
with other fables equally ridiculous. Yet in the 
preface to that work, the author preſumes to 
direct the following expreſſions againſt Mr. de 
Pauw, without adverting how irreſiſtibly they 
recoil. on his own head: It world be in vain to 
carry our critical obſervations on this man any 
farther; it is ſufficient to have ſhewn by a few 
examples what little credit is due to production, 

YOL, 1. A which 


=: ADVERTISEMENT. 
which preſent nothing but a collection of diſguſting 
falſeboods and vague aſſertions, * 5 
fats or any authority whatever. _ | 
- The Tranſlator / has already offered Mr. 4 
Pauw's curious DISSERTATIONS Nx THE 
Guxxxs to the Engliſh reader; and the re- 
ception they obtained, encouraged him in the 
preſent publication ; eſpecially, at a time when 
the flattering but fallacious proſpect of com- 
mercial advantages had extraordinarily intereſted 
this country, in all that relates to China. © 


we Y 
* * 
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HEN the art of ſtudying the cuſtoms, 
| manners, and characters. of . nations 
OT to be reduced to fixed rules, the expedi- 
ency was perceived of acquiring, in. the firſt 
place, exact ideas relative to the ſtate of popu- 
lation, the extent, as well as cultivation, of 
country, and the nature of climate. - Reſearches 
were afterwards to be made on the mode of 
living, and the expedients deviſed by each poli- 
. tical ſociety to ſatisfy the wants of the firſt and 
ſecond neceſſity. The propriety is obvious of 
introducing what belongs to rural ceconomy, | 
previous to any diſcuſſions on the arts, Which 
are the offspring of agriculture. When all 
theſe objects are attained with ſome degree of 
preciſion, the more difficult taſk may be under- 
taken of examining religion and government. 
This ſhould be reſerved for the laſt; becauſe tge 
author is then more firm in his principles, bet- 
tex informed concerning facts, and if he has 
22 not 
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not labored in vain, his abilities muſt 
have augmented in e een, to _ exer- | 
tions. 


Such is nearly the order we have followed i in 
comparing a celebrated nation of Africa, with 
another equally remarkable in Aſia. In works 
of pure amuſement, ſome phraſes frequently 
decide the fate of a whole book; becauſe _ 
where neither depth of thought nor erudition 


are requiſite, if one paſſage diſpleafes, it is na- 


tural to ſuppoſe all the reſt defective. But in 
philoſophical difcuſſions, which are connected 


together almoſt imperceptibly, nothing carr be 


underſtood if the chain efcapes, or the author 
is not regularly followed.  &— | 
It ſhould be remembered, that to read two 


volumes with attention is a very trifling taſk 


when compared to the painful labor and perſe- 
verance required in compoſitions of this nature. 
The Chinefe are not defcribed here from ideas 


generally received, but according to facts; and 


it muſt be allowed that they loſe greatly by being 
judged in this manner. Men of real learning 
have long perceived that the reputation of theſe 
Aſiatics was principally founded on enthuſiaſm, 


excited in Europe by the miſſionaries, whofe 
minds were ealily familiarized with the marvel- 


lous, Inſtead of — ſuch errors and 


6 prej u- 
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eee ſome modern writers have perſiſted ; 
in beſtowing encomiums on the Chineſe, with- 
Gat ever examining ſeriouſly how far they 
were founded. Thoſe who dated not to excuſe 
infanticide have endeavoured to juſtify the in- 
human cuſtom of caſtrating children, by ſappoſs 
ing it to be derived from a puniſhment which 
anciently was inflicted on men only. If ever 
chis torment could really have been invented by 
any legiſlator, be acted in direct contradiction 
with himſelf; becauſe the intention was evi- 
pr to ſpare the life of the'criminal, and yet 
the ſpecies of mutilation to be ſubſtituted) i is 
almoſt invariably mortal when practiſed on 
grown perſons. Finally, it muſt not be believed 
chat ever the primitive tyrants of the Faſt en- 
truſted the care of their concubines to men emaſ- 
culated by the law; for, beyond a doubt, the 
eunuchs of the palace were at firſt ſelected from 
children born in bondage; and the introduction 
of this atrocity cannot aſtoniſh thoſe who reflect 
on all the injuries human nature has' ſuffered 
from deſpotiſm. Beſides the badneſs of civil 
inſtitutions, polygamy and jealouſy produced diſ- 
orders not to be controlled byſovereigns, who 
were themſelves more culpable than all their 
ſubjects. Domitian, the emperor, was preciſely . 
in this caſe when he prohibited the caſtratigp of 
| 535 children; 
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children; and yet that tyrant ſported with the 
lives of men Wen compunc tion.. 
In our days the prepoſſeſſions in ert of rey 
122 of China have been carried ſo far as to 
maintain that neither real nor perſonal fervitude 
of any kind ſubſiſts among them; and this is 
likewiſe aſſerted by the author of the Philoſo- 
phical and Political Hiſtory of the European 
Eſtabliſhments in the two Indies. But he might 
with equla_reafon allege, that the negroes., of 
St. Domingo, who cultivate a few kane, 
are real republicars. al 94-775" 
Nothing ſurely is more to, NE * — | 
that ſlavery could be aboliſhed for ever; yet if 
three or four thouſand years have not ſufficed 
to inſpire the Chineſe with ſome juſt ĩdeas con- 


IF ; cerning-the natural rights of man, what can be 


expected from all their pretended moraliſts, in 
whoſe works nothing i is found on the ſuhject of 
bondage or polygamy? They inculcate one after 
the other, according to a very hackneyed maxim, 
an unbounded ſubmiſſion on the part of the 
people, and of the women, who are kept in the 
moſt dreadful anner da nl by artificial 
for them, 1 ine 3 of high, reaſon, 
are always capital. Sometimes they are tied on 
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à plank, while the executioner, with hooks 
heated in the fire, tears from their bodies a pro- 
digious quantity of fleſh to be minced after- 
wards with a knife; and his life muſt anſwer 
if the victim expires before the operation is ter- 
minated. This is what the Chineſe call cutting 
a perſon alive into ten thouſand pieces; and it 
has been inflicted more than once on miſſion- 
aries, although of late the mode of ſtrangling 
them has prevailed, and we know it to have 
been practiſed on the Jeſuits Henriquez and 
Athemis, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and forty-eight, when they were 
arreſted by the police in the province of Nan-Ain. 
This was certainly a great cruelty; for theſe un- 
fortunate wretches ſhould either have been ba- 
niſhed to Europe, or ſhut up during their lives 
in China. The emperors of that country per- 
mitted the exereiſe of the Chriſtian religion in 
their dominions at five or ſix different periods; ; 
and as frequently -cruſed, it to be prohibited. 
Continual revolutions of that kind failed not to 


occaſion much bloodſhed, although no maxim 


is more evident, than that none ſhould be ſpili 
on account of religious perſuaſions. 

The author of the Philoſophical Hiſtory, al- 
ready cited, has imagined, beſides, that the 
bonzes of China would have rendered them- 


a objects of ridicule by even pretending to 
A4. : poſſeſs 
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- #cbing of land not taxable. There, as in many 
other countries, when impoſts cannot be oollect- 


Van hn ; ww He belicves-that all thoſe mi- 


ferable Jugglers live entirety bn charity. But, in 


f, the government of chat exapive never t- 
__ kempted by amy means, either good or bad, 0 
prevent che monks from acquiring property. 
When the ſuperſtition of the emperor Mon-gſong, 


or, what is the fame thing, the weakneſs and 


erucky of that prince, excited the bonzes of 
Liv. do perſecuee thole of 'Chedtia, it was 
found that forty thouſand bonzeries, or monaſ- 


teries of the fecond rank, poſſeſſed one million 


ed from freeholds, the unprivileged property 
has to make good the deficiency ; and thus-one 


great abuſe produces another. The poſſeſſions 
we have mentioned were cultivated by one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand miſerable ſlaves of both 


ſexes, who were net neproes, but Chineſe 


bought in che Hfferent provinees. In the courſe 
of this Work it will appear, that with regard to 


what was taken from the bonzes, neither policy 


nor the intention of relieving the miſery of the 
people had any part. The whole was the effect 
of an atrocious perſecution, kindled between 
two rival ſects, bent on mutual deſtruction. 


The inveteraey of thoſe who deſtroyed the pa- 


godas of Fo, ean be compared to nothing brtt | 


be: zeal with Wien INE were re- eſtabliſned. 


HA Multi- 


--Muttitades of monksindeed are ſeen iti China, 


chat ſituation, our ideas could not be changed 
reſpecting the inſtitutions of that empire. The 
chiefs of the bomzeries have never been enjoin- 


ed to promote ſtudy among their novices, that 


the country might diſpenſe with foreigners. 
Even in one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven- 


ty-two, it was neceſſary to invite four German 
Jeſuits to make almanacs, and to preſide at the 


mathematical tribunal of Pe-kin. Thus the 


death of Father Hallerſtein and ſome French 
miſſionaries, would:neceflarity involve the Tar- 
tars in great embarraſſment; for they could not 
have recourſe to the bonzes of Che-4:a, who are, 
without exaggeration, the moſt ignorant of man- 
kind. All application to their literati muſt be 
equally unſucceſsful ; for that term, applied to 
thoſe among the Chineſewho can read and write, 
has been ſtrangely abuſed in different relations, 
and its meaning requires many reſtrictions. 
- All the Chineſe works publiſhed in Europe, 
like the Chou-krng, and Military Art, by Fa- 


ther Amiotꝰ, tend to diſcover more and more the 
weakneſs of ſuch productions. Although the 


original text, literally tranſlated, would fearcely 


exceed the ze of a pamphlet,” yet fo many | 


* They A at Paris in 1770- "= 
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trifling notes and vain bene have been 
added, with prints childiſhly colored, that they 
form two quarto volumes. Theſe are better cal- 
culated to enrich the editore, than to inſtruct 
the learned, who, frequently caught by the 
pompous titles of books brought from Aſia, are 
greatly ſurpriſed to find them filled with nothing 
more than the meſt trivial and common-place 
maxims of morality. In the whole of the 
Chou-king not one paſſage affords the ſmalleſt 
light relative to the origin of the Chineſe; and 
what concerns the progreſs of the arts and 
trades is as inconcluſive and improbable there, 
as in other. works we thall. have 5 to 
5 mention 
M. de Guignèes e * FR little eee, &f 
ever publiſhing the Ving; and inſtead of re- 
gretting this, we may conſider it as a very fortu- 
nate circumſtance. Some learned men in Ger- 
many, 'whoſe intentions were very good, ad- 
viſed the Jeſuits not to waſte paper by printing 
the works of the pretended Chineſe philoſopher 
-  Men-iſt*; Although an edition did appear at 
* we have: . to believe that in-all a | 


A a VI Var 
\ philaſophum producant: neque enim meliora dare poterunt, nec 
magis Foo neg magis utilia.“ . Philoſ. HEI cap. 5. 
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rope it was never read by thirty perſons, None 
have had the courage to peruſe even the writ- 

ings of | Confucius, either becauſe they are con- 

ſidered as a collection of ſuppoſitions and for- 

geries, or that every perſon believes them to be 
altogether unintereſting. The tranſlators, be- 
ſides, have drowned them in endleſs, Latin 
phraſes, and an incomprehenſible jargon, like 
that of the worſt preachers. Although we have 
never ſeen an edition publiſhed at Genoa, and 
which differs perhaps from that of Paris, it ſeems 
almoſt impoſſible that the productions attributed 
to Confucius can be adapted to European read- 
ing. They are ſo deſtitute of things, and filled 
with ſuch frivolous maxims, that they prove in- 
ſupportably tireſome, even to men whoſe time 
is conſecrated to dry ſtudies, and - who walk 
cheerfully over the thorne! winch: are —_— J 
on their way. 4 

In the 2 of theſe 8 the Chineſe 

9 conſidered as a people of Scythian 
or Tartar, origin, becauſe. it requires no extra- 
ordinary degree of penetration to perceive, that 
they poſſeſs at this day a remarkable reſemblance 
to the ancient Scythians. Both nations carried 
the ſymbol of the dragon, and their military 
enſigns conſiſted alike of party- colored ſtuffs, 
repreſenting the moſt friglitful monſters. When 
284 2 | | . their 


—_—_ | phEpkey; 


"their cavalry, ſays Arrian in his Todes 6 advan | 
in full ſpeed, their banners ſwell like the fails of 
a a ſhip; and produce a very formidable effect *. 
The Romans, on this account, were induced to 
copy models they had probably taken in fome 
combat, as Juſtus garen — in "us Min- 
ny Treatiſe,” © © 

We have alſo end at the akiineth 
of immortality, {till ridiculouſly purſued by the | 

- Chineſe, was anciently' very univerſal among 
_ diffexent nations of Seythian extraction. This 
appears clearly from many quotations, and par- 
ticularly where Pliny ſpeaks of a phyſician f 
Thrace, a follower of Zamolxis, concerning 
whom the ancients appear to have had preju- 
.dices very ſimilar to thoſe ſince entertained; by 
travellers in their acoounts of the Grand Lama. 
The ſyſtem of the tranſmigration of ſouls 
- firſt ſuggeſted to the Scythians the poſſibility, ite 
à certain ſenſe; of rendering themſelves immor- . 
tal. But before they came to the point of taking 
drugs, and employing thoſe enchantments men- 
tioned by Plato Þ, they had recourſe to ſome 
Practices equally auſtere with thoſe of the fakirs 
of India. On theſe ceremonies may have been 
founded what is ſaid of the Pliftes, or __ 


* * Taftic, 3 ale Suider en the Seything nee, : 
TE 1 Charmid. | 
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the Capnobates, the Abioi, and even of certain 
Seres, confounded: by ſeveral. modern writers 
with the Chineſe. | Yet the Seres are repreſented 
to us as a ſociety of men, who trafficked by ex- 
changing commodities with great good faith, 
and among whom theft was unknown; while 

the Chineſe, on the contrary, have rendered 


- themſelves ſo infamous by their commercial 


frauds, that they cannot be truſted with gold or 
filver; and no country in the world poſſeſſes 
thieves in greater numbers. Thoſe, who culti- 


vate the country, far from the corruption of the 
great 81 5 the only people among whom 
any virtue or probity can be found; and they 


may be conſidered as ee what 1 is moſt 
reſpectable in the nation. 
Serica, properly ſo called, is chat deny 

| Known to us by the name of our, where the 
Lamic religion prevailed, perhaps in very diſtant 


times, and its ſpirit was always favorable to 


monkiſm, Thus it appears that the ancient 

Tartars were nearly in the ſame fituation with 

the Chineſe, who have no clergy, but are over- 

burdened with monks; and the fwarms of bon- 
zeſſes found there have been confounded in dif» 

ferent relations with common proſtitutes. 

With regard to the communication, ſuppoſed - 

to have ſubſiſted ee and Egypt, every 

3 perſon 


4. 
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perſon will be convinced, by reading” this work, 
that nothing was ever leſs faunded. It is a 
niſhing how it could have eſcaped" obſervation, 
that in the year one thouſand one hundred and 
twenty-two before our era, the Egyptians made 
uſe, as Plutarch ſays; of twenty-five letters, or 
only twenty-two, . according to the diſcoveries 


of the moderns. It muſt therefore appear very C 


abſurd to ſuppoſe that the Egyptians neglected 
their alphabet, which was very ſimple, and-car- 
ried into China nothing more than the hierogly- 
phics, employed alone by their prieſts, and 
which have no reſemblance to the Chineſe cha- 


IS racters, whatever chimerical writers may have 


' imagined. Neither can any affinity be diſeo- 
vered in religion or language between theſe-two - 

eountries. Yet nations, ſpringing from the 
ſame ſtock, however diſtant, preſerve always 
ſufficient idioms to trace a common origin. Thus 
in the German, Greek, and Latin, we find an 
analogy not to be miſtaken, Whole phraſes of 
the latter language may be conſtructed, where 


che words, as well verbs as ſubſtantives, are 


equally employed in Germany. Therefore ſo 
exact a combination of the rules of grammar 
and of ſyntax could never have been the effect 
of chance. | | | 


* 


Thaſe 


PREFACE. = Xx 


Thoſe whib- pretend to have approached much | | 


nearer truth, or hiſtorical probability, aſſert, 
that in all Aſia, the Hindoos alone have any re- 
ſemblance to the ancient Egyptians. No notice 
is here taken of the Jews, who do not now 
form a ſeparate nation, either in Europe or Aſia, 
and whoſe bondage in Egypt was never doubt- 
ed. To me it appears evident, that many ex- 
traordinary events have taken place on our 
globe, concerning which we cannot have any 


certain knowledge, becauſe the thread of tradi- 


tion is broken. But hiſtory, in times when it 
is to be conſidered as authentic, never mentions 
any regular communication between Egypt and 
India, previous to the reign of the Ptolemies, 
In the Firſt Section of this work, ſome opinion 


may be formed of what ſhould reaſonably be 


thought of the pretended ps of the 
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H? 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


1 this work we propoſe to examine how far 
the ancient Egyptians reſembled the modern 
_ Chineſe, and | in what points they differed from "A 
them. . | 
It is neceſſary on all ſuch matters to enter 
into very conſiderable diſcuſſions ; for thoſe, who 
truſt entirely to appearances, are in danger of 
experiencing continual illuſions. The analogy 
ſometimes ſuppoſed to exiſt between diſtant 
races of men, may readily prove fallacious, 
when more pains are taken to form ſyſtems 
than to make reſearches. Many obſervations 
will be found here well calculated to diſplay the 
manners, cuſtoms, phyſical conſtitution, and 
maladies of two nations very remarkable in every 
reſpect, but leſs known in the eighteenth cen- 
tury than would eaſily be credited. This pro- 
ceeds from the obſtacles encountered in ſtudy- 
ing the monuments of Egypt and - the different 
accounts of China, where nothing is more com- 
VOL, I, B mon 
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mon than contradictions. It is even a fortunate 
circumſtance, that travellers did not agree In 
their narratives; otherwiſe their impoſtures 
could not have been fo eaſily detected. So 
many errors muſt evidently have ariſen from 
their total incapacity to deſcribe the arts, trades, 
manner of living, and all ſuch eſſential objeQs, 
by which real philoſophers endeayour to acquire 
a knowledge of nations, 

What appears to merit particular attention 
is, the ſyſtem formed by the Egyptians relative 
to their aliments. In developing, by the aid of 
natural hiſtory, all the parts of their dietetic 
regimen, we find that not the ſmalleſt know- 
ledge of ſuch regulations has ever reached 
China. Although the Chineſe practiſe at this 
day the artificial incubation of eggs, it is by an 
effect of pure chance that they purſue a ſimilar 
mode with the inhabitants of Egypt, where it 
was connected in ſome meaſure with the regi- 
men of the ſacerdotal claſs. But what ſeems 
ſtill more remarkable is, the connexion of all 
thoſe moral and phyſical cauſes, by which the 
arts and ſciences were kept in perpetual infancy 
among the Chineſe. When they ſpeak of their 
antiquity, they pretend that the ſecret of cutting 
and poliſhing marble has been known to them 
for more than four thouſand years; and yet they 

: have 


* 
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have never been able to form one beautiful 


ſtatue. The time is likewiſe very long ſince 
they firſt exerciſed the pencil; but although 
they continue to employ it daily, their painters 


appear to be ſtill more imperfe& than their 


ſculptors. The little progreſs they have made 
In theſe arts does not render them inferior to 
the other inhabitants of the ſouth of Aſia and 
of Africa; but their ignorance of aſtronomy 
ſinks them below all poliſhed nations. The 
Japaneſe, the Hindoos, - the Perſians, and 
the Turks, ſucceeded in making cal dars at 
leaſt, without the aid of foreigners; while 
the Chineſe, who pretend to have obſerved the 


courſe of the ſtars for ſo many ages, are inca- 


pable of eompoling a tolerable almanac. 

It has frequently happened that by a falſe in- 
tercalation they have made the year conſiſt of 
thirteen inſtead of twelve months; and the ſame 


fatality may probably often occur again. One 
memorable example of this took place in the 


year 1670, when no perſon perceived the error 
except ſome Europeans, who were then by 
chance at the court of Pekin ; and they acquired 
the reputation of great philoſophers, by proving 
clearly that a ſupernumerary month had ſlipped 
into the current year. It was reſolved not only 
to retrench this, but to execute the unfortunate 

B 2 calculator 
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calculator who had inſerted a trifling error of 
8 the kind in his ephemeris. Thus the greateſt 
| cruelty was joined to the groſſeſt ignorance ; for 
{ſurely an aſtronomer, who had made the year 
conſiſt of thirteen months, did not deſerve capital 
puniſhment. The new edition of forty-five thou- 
ſand Tangsſio, or calendars, more correct, of whichs 
three thouſand were ſent into. each province, 
ſufficed, as much as poſſible, to repair the evil. 
More than two hundred years had then elapſ- 
ed ſince ſome perſons, taken for Arabs, but who 
were at moſt only Mahometans born in China, 
preſided at the tribunal of mathematics, if that 
name can be given to an academy of Mahometans. 
; The Chineſe, with all their inſupportable | 
pride, had addreſſed themſelves to theſe pretend- 
ed Arabs to obtain almanacs ; and without their 
aid they could not have known, within 'twenty- 
nine or thirty days, either the beginning of the 
new year or the feaſt of lanterns, Hallerſtein, a 
German Jeſuit, is now their chief calculator: 
He predicts eclipſes, and is preſident of that tri- 
bunal of mathematics, to which, ever ſince the 
. expulſion of the Mogul Tartars, no perſon ever 
belonged who was capable of comprehending _ 
any one propoſition of Euclid. 
It is extraordinary, it may be ſaid, that Father | 
Verbieſt, who held ſo long the ſame place now 
| occupied 
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occupied by Hallerſtein, could not ſucceed in in- 
ſtructing ſome young Chineſe, at leaſt in the firſt 
elements of aſtronomy. But this muſt not have 
been ſo eaſy as is imagined, and perhaps indeed 
it was impoſſible. The Jeſuits were ſuſpected 
of deſiring that the Chineſe ſhould remain 
ignorant, in order to perpetuate their own 
credit at the court of Pekin. But the truth is, 
that Verbieſt did not poſſeſs great abilities; for 
he was deceived in taking the latitude of Pekin; 
and this error was inſerted in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, where it has 
ſince been corrected, 

It muſt be obſerved here, that Father Gaubil 
has taken the greateſt pains to convince the 
learned of Europe, that the ancient Chineſe were 
very enlightened, but that their deſcendants, de- 
generating inſenſibly, are now fallen into a 
night of ignorance . This is not only falſe, 
but impoſſible. If the aſtronomers, who lived 
under the dynaſty of Hans, had determined in 
their writings the true figure of the globe, we 

ſhould not have found other Chineſe aſtrono- 
mers ſome years afterwards maintaining obſti- 
nately that the earth was ſquare. Thus in 1505 
they had no idea whatever either of the latitude 


* Abridgmert of the Nillory of Chineſe Aſtronomy, vol. ii. 
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or longitude of their towns; and by making the 
earth ſquare, they of courſe fell into too WE 
abſurdities to be enumerated. 
It is really ridiculous to pretend that ſuch a 
nation was capable of writing its own annals, 
and of verifying the hiſtory of the earth by the 
aid of aſtronomy. 
Under the dynaſty of the Moguls, a number 
of learned men from Balk were invited into 
China to compoſe almanacs, in the ſame manner 
we find the Jeſuits employed at the preſent 
day. Thoſe men moſt probably calculated ſome 
eclipſes after they had taken place ; and added 
a train of obſervations, which the Chineſe 
inſerted in the new editions of their works. 
Books muſt often be renewed with them on 
account of the bad quality of the paper, which 
beſides periſhes ſooner in their climate than in 
Europe, although great care is taken to deſtroy 
the moths and worms with muſk. But whether 
the Chineſe miſunderſtood theſe calculations, 
or that they have been badly tranſlated, the 
greater part are certainly found defective; and 
Mr. Caſſini, on examining a winter ſolſtice, 
very remarkable in the calendars of China, has 
diſcovered an error of more than 497 years. 


2 Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, vol. * 
The 
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The fame learned Bactrians conſtructed ſeve- 
ral globes and inſtruments for the Chineſe, 
who never were capable of uſing them; and 
far from contributing to their inſtruction, they 
only ſerved to precipitate them into the moſt 
extraordinary errors. All theſe matters ſhall be 
explained more at large in another ſection, where, 
treating of architecture, ſome notice will be taken 
of the pretended obſervatories of Pekin and 

ankin. xn 

Unfortunately, the opinion commonly enter- 


tained in Europe concerning the Chineſe is en- 


tirely without foundation. It is believed that, 
finding themſelves incapable of ſucceeding in 
thoſe ſciences which are immediately connected 
with genius, they were led to direct their 
efforts to what depends on reaſon alone. Mo- 
rality, we are told, has been carried by them to 
a degree of perfection beyond what it could ever 
attain in Europe ; but after many reſearches it 1s 
unpleaſing to add, that not the ſmalleſt trace of 
this ſublime philoſophy appears; although pe- 
netration on my part has perhaps not been 
wanting in this eſſential point. 

The progreſs of this morality cannot be ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt in child- murder, ſuch as it is 
practiſed in all the towns from Canton to Pekin; 
neither can it be reconciled with the annual caſ- 


3 4 | tration 
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tration of "thouſands of male infants; a cuſtom 
which 'revolted at the conqueſt - even the 
Mandhui Tartars, improperly called by us 
Manchews. It is very certain, without ſpeak- 
ing here of polygamy, that no true notions of 
natural right can be diſcovered in that domeſtic 
ſlavery, by which ſo many men, born free, are 
reduced to the condition of beaſts. The Chineſe, 
like the negroes, have the power of ſelling their 
children; and their legiſlators never had the 
ſmalleſt idea of limiting paternal authority. It will 
appear, indeed, in the ſequel of this work, that the 
ſame rock has been fatal to every law-giver of 
ancient times; but this general error does not 
juſtify the Chineſe; neither can they be compared 
to the nations of Europe who have aboliſhed 
 {lavery, and diſcovered the real bounds of pater- 
nal power, which is the chief end of legiſlation. 
After all this, nothing remains but the extreme 
good faith of the Chineſe merchants, who are 
ſurely great moraliſts, becauſe they write at the 
entrance of all their ſhops, Pou-hou, Here no 
one is deceived. Such an inſcription could never 
have come into their heads, had they not been 8 
previouſly determined to cheat every perſon. 
bus even children know that they have falſe 
weights and meaſures; and were theſe taken 
from them to-day, they would contrive to find 
others 


' PRELIMINARY” DISCOURSE.” ©@& 
others to-morrow. Europeans have hitherto 
been at a loſs to account for the prodigious 
number of robbers, who lay waſte at times 
the different provinces; and many things 


* which ſeem to have the cloſeſt connexion with | 
each other, will be found to proceed there from | 


two very different cauſes. _. 

Reſpecting the learned of that country, it 
muſt appear ſomewhat ſtrange that they ſuffer 
their nails to grow very long, leſt they ſhould 
be taken for laborers; and yet they are far 
from meriting any ſuch diſtinction. Could it 
be found in the real principles of morality, that 
the earth diſhonors thoſe by whom it is cultivat- 
ed? This ſeems to contraſt ſtrongly with the 
circumſtance of the emperor's laying his own 
hand to the plough ; but in fact, Europeans 
have a very erroneous idea of that ceremony. 
Wherever the emperor of China paſſes, all per- 
ſons are forced, under pain of death, to remain 
within doors, through fear of his being ſeen. 
This prohibition is never relaxed, as has been 
believed, on the day of tillage; and the very 
pomp then diſplayed before ſome courtiers, in 


gilding the horns of the oxen and even the 


plough+ſhare, is one among the cauſes which 
prevent thoſe who pretend to be learned, from 
_ their nails. If ſuch men ſpeak of cul- 
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* PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, . 
tivating the earth, little confidence ſurely can be 


| placed in their maxims; and this is partly the 
reaſon why ſo much ground lies waſte in China. 


Whatever may be the rage of ſo many for- 
gers of relations for ſuppoſing, that not an inch 
of land is left uncultivated in the whole em- 
pire, yet, in fact, ſcarcely any ſigns of tillage are 
viſible in the interior of the provinces; and to 
this ſhould be attributed the frequent famines 
and ſhocking misfortunes which ſhall be ſpoken 
of hereafter. If in our reſearches. little atten- 
tion is paid to the opinions of ſome Europeans 
reſpecting China, it ſhould be known that our 
object is to cife facts alone. | 

The men of letters are generally ſuſpected of 
having compoſed ſpurious hiſtories and books in 
the name of Confucius, to whom they have 
attributed writings he could not read; and it is 
to his honour to ſuppoſe, that the work called 
Tchun Tſeon, or the Spring and Autumn, is not 
of his production. It is a wretched little chro- 
nicle of the kings of Lon, without either the 
ſtyle or manner of the Greeks and Latins, or 
even of our modern hiſtorians, Nothing cri- 
minal indeed can be alledged againſt publiſhing 
any moral treatiſe with the name of Socrates or 
Theophraſtus; for if the maxims are good, it is 
of ſmall conſequence to know by whom they 

13 were 
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were diftated. But this is not the caſe with 
hiſtorical facts; for thoſe, who change them, are 
as culpable as if they had forged a title. 

It is not however intended here to inſinuate, 
with ſome, that the whole annals of China, prior 
to our era, are founded on mere invention. We may 
venture to advance, on the contrary, that they 
reaſon very badly who pronounce all the Chineſe 
hiſtorians to be liars, becauſe the aſtronomers of 
China were too ignorant to be accurate. No ſpe- 
cies of hiſtory requires to be verified by aſtrono- 
mical proofs: and we may add ſtill further, that 
ſuch obſervations may be falſe, without prevent- 
ing the hiſtory in which they are inſerted from 
being true. Mezerai, who was nearly upon an 
equality with the Chineſe in matters of this kind, 
has calculated an eclipſe, which, according to 
modern inveſtigations, could never have corre- 
ſponded with his deſcription. It reſults there- 
fore, that Mezerai was deceived in this point 
alone; for he is known in all other matters to 
have deviated little from the truth. Thus the very | 
method, which has been believed ſo proper to 
produce evidence, leads to increaſe uncertainty z 
for our doubts muſt be numerous indeed, if the 
reality of hiſtorical facts is made to depend on 
the ability, ſuch as it may be, of, an ne 
and Parricularly of a I 


The 
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The teſtimony of the hiſtorians of China can- 


not therefore be juſtly ſuſpected altogether, be- 


A 


cauſe the annals of that country contain ſome 
abſurd obſervations. On another point, ſtill more 
eſſential, the difficulty of excuſing them is in- 
finitely greater. All they relate, for example, 
concerning the progreſs of the arts and ſciences, 
is an incongruous maſs of fictions. Every thing 
with them is produced, as if by enchantment; 
and events ſucceed each other with inconceiv- 
able rapidity : but the greateſt abſurdity con- 
ſits in attributing all inventions of that nature to 


Princes, who we know have few opportunities 


of making diſcoveries. It was the emperor 
Fo-hi who invented almanacs and fiſhing-nets, 
which would certainly be more in the line of 
an aſtrologer and a fiſherman. To the em- 
peror Chung-nung, they conſider themſelves in- 
debted for all their medicinal knowledge. In 
one day he became acquainted with the charac- 


_ teriſtics of ſixty venomous plants, and in an 


equal ſpace of time he diſcovered the ſalutary 
qualities of as many others ; although the Chi- 
neſe, even now, are deſtitute of every juſt idea 
of ſyſtematical botany. Finally, the emperor 
Hoang-ti is ſaid to have firſt practiſed the art of 
ſpinning. wool ;- and the empreſs his wife that 
of 3 ſilk. «nr this man diſco- 

vered 
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vered in an inſtant the whole proceſs of metal- 
lurgy; and the exaggerator Martini required 
nothing more, to repreſent him as an alchymiſt. 
According to ſuch abſurd aſſertions, more diſco- 
veries muſt have been made in China during 
two or three centuries, than could naturally be 


ſuppoſed to take place among mankind in four 
thouſand years. 


Some of the ſectaries of Lao-kium, unzulüy ac- 


cuſed by the ſeſuits of being at once atheiſts, 
ſorcerers, and idolaters, ſtill exiſt in different parts 
of the country. Theſe men are much inclined 
to ſuppoſe the lapſe of many ages previous to 
the reign of Fo-hi; either becauſe they believe, 
that inventions, relative to the arts and trades, 
could not be confined in ſo narrow a circle, or 
that they have ſome bias to the ſyſtem of the 
metempſychoſis. It is remarkable that all ſuch 


nations as believe in the tranſmigration of ſouls 


conceive the world to be much more ancient 
than men of other perſuaſions are willing to 
admit. This is ſeen in the prodigious period 


of the Thibetans and Hindoos, which is up; 


poſed to have been adopted in China, where 
it gave riſe to what the prince Ulug Beig, nephew 
of Tamerlane, calls the Epoch of Cbatai. This is 


known to include eighty-eight millions of years 


previous to our preſent era; and it ſtill continues 
' to 
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to be credited in China“. 'To adopt ſuch a pe- 

riod is reckoned abſurd in Europe, and to reject 

it is conſidered by the Fo-/cgarg as no leſs fooliſh. 
It appears more than probable that the Chi- 


neſe were formed into a nation long before they 


became acquainted with letters; and when they 
attained this knowledge, they had forgotten en- 
tirely the names of thoſe by whom the different 


arts were invented. To avoid leaving a chaſm 


in their annals, they filled them up with childiſh 
fables ſuch as we have mentioned; and by 
chuſing the emperors as the fitteſt perſons to 


whom they could attribute all uſeful inventions, 


they diſcovered the ſervile ideas which mankind 
receive from a ſtate of ſlavery ; for it is in the 
nature of ſlaves to exaggerate the abilities of 


their maſters. 


Nothing more can be aſſerted with certainty, 
than that the Chineſe are extremely ancient as 


a people. Their language and manner of writ- 


ing demonſtrate this much better than the 
annals of Semet-tfzen, who is the Herodotus of 
China. He firſt, it is ſaid, ftirred up the aſhes 
of thoſe books which are ſuppoſed to have been 
committed to the flames by the emperor Dz#-- 
fehi-chuan-di. Mr. Fourmont pretends that all 
ae copies of a work could never have been 


« Epochæ celebriaze Chataiorum, 
deſtroyed 
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"deſtroyed in ſuch a manner. To prove this 
he cites the example of the Talmud ; for, ac- 
cording to him, it efcaped that odious perſecu- 
tion which very naturally only ſerved to confirm 
the Jews in their belief. But Mr. Fourmont 
ſhould neither have brought forward this ex- 
ample, nor compared two things devoid of 
all reſemblance to each other. It was the 
higheſt extravagance to attempt the deſtruction 
of a book in the poſſeſſion of men, who were 
themſelves ſcattered among all the nations of the 
earth, When the Jews in Europe ſuffered for 
their Talmud, or the monſtrous collection of 
abſurdities called by this name, they were left 
undiſturbed in Aſia and Africa. But the cafe 
was different with the Chineſe, who had all 
fallen under the yoke of one prince, infinitely 
more deſpotic than Tiberius. Let the latter 
ſucceeded in deſtroying ſo completely the annals 
of Cremutius Cordus, through. the whole extent 
of the Roman empire, that, whatever Tacitus 
and Dionyſus may ſay to the contrary, not a 
ſingle copy has been preſerved. _ 

Thoſe, to whom the cataſtrophe of the Chi- 
neſe books appears doubtful agony 
ſupport their opinions in the following manner. 
This ſuppoſed . misfortune, ' ſay they, was in- 
vented by the men of letters to excuſe the 
ihameful 
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- PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. = 
ſhameful diſorder they have ſuffered to remain 
in the hiſtory of their firſt dynaſties, which are 
not leſs obſcure than darkneſs itſelf. Not one 
ſingle work can be produced, continue they, on 
architecture, aſtronomy, medicine, or agricul- 
ture, that can be aſcertained to have exiſted three 
hundred years before our era: and yet every 
perſon acknowledges that Schi-chuan-d: had 
ſpared every book which treated of ſuch matters 
only. It muſt be confeſſed that this difficulty 
can pever be removed, if reſearches are not made 
in China, with views very different from thoſe 
of the miſſionaries, who were apt to advance 
many things, too lightly believed afterwards. _ 
At a time, when it was not poſſible for me to 
obtain the ſmalleſt knowledge of ſome experi- 
ments made on the higheſt habitable part of 
Eaſtern Tartary, my expreſſions were conſe- 

quently vague ; but we ſhall now ſpeak from 
| theſe obſervations. On carrying the barometer 
into ſome cantons, occupied by the Moguls, it 
was obſerved, with ſurpriſe, that the mercury 
deſcended as low as-on the higheſt points of the 
Alps. Yet the convexity muſt be till greater 
at the ſource of the Orka and Selinga, where we 
know beyond a doubt that the country is in- 
habited, To me it appears inconteſtable that 


Novi Comment. Acad · Scient: Petropolitanæ, lib. vi. 
| the 
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the Chineſe came originally from thoſe heights; 
and as they muſt have penetrated into China 
near the middle of the line marked at this day 
by the great wall, or the Fan-ly-czin, it follow- 
ed of courſe that the northern provinces were 
ſooner poliſhed than the others. This is atteſt- 
ed in all their monuments, and by the very 
term | Man-dzy, ſignifying barbarians of the 
ſouth, which even at the-preſent day is conſi- 
dered the greateſt reproach . As civilization 

began towards the north, ſome of the hordes 
who croſſed the Hoang-bo, or yellow river, 
preſerved much longer the ferocious manners 
of paſtoral life they had brought with them from 
Tartary; which is the real country of ſhepherds: 
they have always exifted there, and may pro- 
bably continue for ever. 

Things are therefore ſeen in that quarter: fol- 
lowing their natural order, without beingderang- 
ed or interrupted by the arrival of any foreign* 
hordes, who did not in their tranſmigration and 
eſtabliſhments follow the lope of the ſoil. _ 
With regard to the hiſtory of Egypt, the ob- 

ſcurity and confuſion would have been much 75 
leſs but for the inconceivable obſtinacy of 1 x. 
modern chronologiſts, who wiſhed 0 make the : 


* Queſtiones Petropolitane de Nominibus Imperu Sinarum. 
V annals 
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M | PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 
annals of the Egyptians agree with thoſe. of the 
Jews. When they found it impracticable to 
ſucceed by one mode of calculation, they ima- 
gined another, until the different ſyſtems of chro- 
nology amounted to one hundred and ſeven- 
teen; and thus we are reduced exactly to the 
point of having none. It is truly to be deſired, 
that philoſophical writers ſhould at ſome period 
take place of thoſe vain calculators, who, ne- 
ver agreeing with each other, nor even with 
themſelves, ha ve ſcattered darkneſs on every ſide, 
and confounded truth with falſehood. | 
Father Petau ventured to maintain that all 
the dynaſties of Egypt were fabulous , while, on 
the other hand, he devoured all the monſtrous 
abſurdities of Cteſias, in the ſame manner that 
Saturn was ſaid to have ſwallowed ſtones. 
If Marſham, Pezron, Fourmont, and Jackſon, 
are conſulted; they will anſwer, that the dynaſ- 
ties are far from being fabulous, and that the 
Jeſuit Petau knew nothing of the matter. But 
yet they require us to believe that four or five 
Fings reigned at once in Egypt; and this ar- 
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rangement, unknown in ancient times, appears r 

to them ſo true and reaſonable, that they do not n 

even ſuſpect the poſſibility of its meeting with li 
" Dynaffias Mat confi8as et ridiculas eſſe, temporum longinquitas . 

| ends, De Doct. ä lib. ix. 0. 


objections. 
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objections. Unfortunately for them however, 
it has been diſcovered in our days that Egypt is 


a much ſmaller country than was ſuppoſed; and 


only about half as conſiderable as Count Caylus 
himſelf had imagined ; ſo that four or five kings 
there, muſt have been rather too much crowded. 
One of theſe pretended kingdoms has been 
placed in the iſland Elephantis, becauſe, through 
ignorance of geography, it was conſidered as 
very extenſive.” Origny, a Frenchman who has 
publiſhed ſo many. fables concerning ancient 
hiſtory, expreſſes himſelf intheſe words: The town 
of Elepbantina, ſays he, was built in a very ex- 
tenſive iſland formed by the Nile a * below the 
_eotaratts *, 

The breadth of this iſland may amount to 
four hundred fathoms, and the whole length to 
eight hundred; ſo that the kingdom they place 


there muſt have reſembled nearly that of Yvetot, 


The reader may examine the map of ancient 
Egypt publiſhed by d' Anville, who makes this 
ſpot ſtill ſmaller than it is here deſcribed. Such 
revolting chimeras ſhould therefore be no longer 
regarded, eſpecially as ſome attempts will be 
made in the ſequel of this work to explain 
what might have been that dynaſty of Elephan- 


2 Chroologi tu grand Empire des redes, tome i. | 
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20 PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, 
tine kings. Of all the chronologiſts we have 
mentioned, the Engliſhman Jackſon alone has 
perceived that the Pharaohs reſided at Thebes 
and Memphis only, and not in the ſmall towns 

and villages. | 
What appears fufficiently certain i is, that the 
Egyptians, about two thouſand years before out 
era, were acquainted with the art of engraving 
on every ſpecies of precious ſtone. Little ſerious 
j | reflection ſeems therefore to have been made, on 
the time which muſt have elapſed before mankind 
: attained this experience, in a'matter unconnected 
with the wants of life, and originating entirely 
with luxury. Bochart, after many reſearches, 
imagined he had diſcovered that they began to 
make uſe of ſebamir, which, according to him, 
is emery : it is more probable, however, that the 
fehamir is the pumice-ſtone, employed in poliſh- 
ing marble, but totally uſeleſs for engraving. 
Many experiments, both unfortunate and uſeleſs, 
| muſt have been made, before the qualities of 
„ emery, as well as thoſe of the Naxian ſtone, 
. and the powder of diamonds, were diſcovered. 
| The ancients had certainly ſome knowledge of 
the latter, whatever may have been advanced 
to the contrary; for Pliny atteſts it in the moſt 
unequivocal . terms. Afterwards we may ſup- 
| Pole that not fewer attempts were neceſſary to u 
invent 
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invent that machine called a drill, without 
which it is impoſſible to trace figures and cha- 
racters on ſuch hard ſubſtances. The Peruvians 
indeed do not employ this inſtrument in pierce- 
ing their emeralds; but that operation is very 
different from what is properly called engraving, 
which requires ſaws and chapes, ſuch as were 
evidently uſed in the Egyptian antiquities, ac- 
_ cording to the confeſſion of even Natter himſelf, 


We obſerve very plainly on the obelifk of the Ma- | 


tary the traces of an inſtrument called eretron by 
the Greeks, and by us a trepan. This is a kind of 
piercer, neceſſarily formed of the pureſt ſteel, 
or it could not reſiſt the firſt effort on the 
granite. Thus all the moſt arduous. operations 
in metallurgy muſt have preceded, in the 
order of time, the conſtruction of the obelifks. 
In rearing them, it muſt be confeſſed, the Egyp- 
tians encountered fewer difficulties than pope 
Sixtus the Fifth, who was filly enough to 
have thoſe huge ſtones exorciſed publicly by 
a biſhop. But, on the other hand, the Egyp- 
tians had infinitely more obſtacles to ſurmqunt 
in hewing and conveying ſuch monuments from 
the quarries, than Fontana experienced in erect- 
ing them at Rome. 

Infants perhaps may be perſuaded that this people 
undertook ſimilar works immediately on ceaſing 
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to be ſavages; but reaſonable men will coneeive, 
that numerous ages muſt have rolled away be- 
fore the Egyptians had ſufficient confidence in 
their inſtruments and machines, to think of 
ſhaping thoſe maſſes which are erroneouſly ſup= 
poſed by ſome modern” writers hay have ſerved 
as gnomons! +:25 ans : . 
The many errors, ſo general ddp with 
0 regard to the progreſs of the arts, ſeem to have 
proceeded from a paſſage in Varro, who ſays 
poſitively that in Greece they were all invented 
in the courſe of one thouſand years“. Varro, 
inſtead of being copied i in this point, ſhould have 
been corrected. Never did he advance any 
thing more evidently falſe; becauſe the Greeks 
cannot be ſaid by a any means to have invented the 
arts. Either they went in ſearch of them, or had 
them tranſmitted by others. If, with all the fer- 
tility of their genius and the extraordinary ex- 
cellence of their organs, they: had remained in 
their own country deprived of all connexion 
with Egypt and Phenicia, a thouſand years 
would not have ſufficed for inventing the alpha- 
bet. It was however brought to them in one 
day, and a matter of the greateſt chance ſhould 
conſequently never be ara! us to eſtabliſh a ge- 
neral rule. Ds 


» De Re Riltica, 11 
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With regard to abridging the time, we muſt 


not ſuppoſe that Varro entertained the ridicu- 
lous idea of Mr. Goguet; for he admits, in an- 
other place, that mankind certainly remained in 
a ſavage ſtate during a frightful number of 
years, immani annorum numero. Thus, he has 
anly; been deceived concerning the progreſs of 
the arts and ſciences, which he ſuppoſed to be 


very rapid, while in fact it was quite the con- 
trary. If any proof of this ſhould be required, 


it is ſufficient to cite our diſcovery of the real 
duration of the tropical year, which muſt have 


been equally intereſting to all the poliſned na- 


tions of the world. This appears at firſt view 
to have required only a few annual obſerva- 
tions; and yet it could never be effected before 
the preſent” day. The prieſts of Thebes and 
Heliopolis, who fancied they had found the 
truth, were deceived in ſeveral minutes, as we 
find by the defect in the Julian ſtyle. 

But the Egyptians, it is ſaid, could not have 
formed themſelves into a nation at an early pe- 
riod, owing to the regular overflowing of the 
Nile. To this it may be anſwered, that thoſe 
who offer ſuch objections have no topographi- 
cal knowledge of that country: for a thouſand 
times greater and more painful works were 
neceſlary to preſerve Babylon from inundation, 
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chan could ever be required at Thebes, - Vet the 


learned, who intereſt themſelves much for the 
Chaldeans, of whom not one ſingle monument 
is known, endeavour' to eftabliſh the origin of 
Babylon in the moſt remote ages. All the vain 
reaſonings they have hazarded on this point, 
proceed from the general opinion, that lower 


Egypt was peopled and civilized before the 


Thebais. But the contrary of this was the fact; 
for the Egyptians deſcended originally from the 
heights of Ethiopia, and began firſt to eſtabliſh 
themſelves above the cataracts. Thus we find 


their primitive kings reſiding at Thebes, and not 


at Memphis; as appears evident from the 
canon of Eratoſthenes and all the catalogues of 
the dynaſties. No great canals were ever re- 


quiſite for fertilizing the upper Thebais; 


where only one ſmall branch of the Nile was 
found extending to Hieraconapolit, or the townof 
Sparrow-hawks : all the extenſive dykes began 
likewiſe below Thebes. Without making a par- 
ticular ſtudy of geography, it is impoflible to 
form accurate ideas concerning ancient hiſtory. 

How Father Kircher and Mr. Huet could 


+ ſuppoſe that an Egyptian colony went into Chi- 
na, although nothing of that kind is noticed 
either by hiſtorians or any monument of anti- 


quity, is altogether inconceivable, Yet viſions, 
I | | which 


which ſhould have been forgotten, even 

now find their advocates, who propoſe conjecs . 
tures and fyftems on that point truly ridi- 
eulous. They have gone ſo far as to pretend, 
- that the Phenician letters and the radical cha- 
raters of China diſcover'a very ftriking confor- 
mity. But this matter is ſo futile, that no 
perſon of real learning ever engaged in the 
reſearch ; eſpecially after what happened to 
an Engliſhman named Needham, and a pro- 
feſſor of the Chineſe language. Some years 
ago a buſt of Iſis, two feet high, and ſaid to be 
very ancient, was ſent from Turin to Rome. It 
contained on the forehead, the cheeks, and breaſt, 
hirty charaQters exceedingly-uncouth. On this 
the profeſſor we have mentioned, decided bold. 
ly, that, although the engravings appeared on 
Egyptian antique, yet they were no leſs Chi- 
neſe ; and he endeavoured to ſupport his aſſer- 
tion by a vocabulary brought from Canton to 
the library of the Vatican. Mr. Needham, who 
happened to be on his travels in Italy at the 
time, was informed of this pretended diſcovery, 

and inconſiderately publiſhed it all over Europe. 
At the preſent day, we know that the buſt of 

Iſis, ſuppoſed to be ſo very ancient, was made in 

Piedmont not long ago, and cut in a dark- 
colored 
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colored 2 1 common in that coun- 
try * | 
| The artiſt had whiiaGcally dare en 
two figures, abſolutely without any ſignifica- 
tion whatever. Although it would be im- 
proper to commend ſuch frauds, ſo common 
in Italy, and which may one day render the 
moſt authentic monuments ſuſpicious, yet it 
muſt be confeſſed, that nothing could have been 
better calculated to humble the pride of a pro- 
feſſor of oriental languages at Rome. He 
ſhould at leaſt have known that the Chineſe, 
to. whom -real' hieroglyphical inſcriptions had 
been ſhown, could never decipher one ſingle 
word. They were very far indeed from form- 
ing any idea of the winged circle, the ſign of 
the Agathodzmon, and the croſs with a handle, 
ſo frequently introduced on the obeliſks, the 
ornaments of coins, and finally on oy the 
monuments of Egypt. 

Our antiquaries of Europe have hon much 
GS with regard to the ſubje&t of this 
croſs with a handle. Not long ſince Clayton, 
biſhop of Clogher, maintained it was an inſtru- 
ment for planting lettuces, Father Kircher be- 


his is likewiſe mentioned by the Abbe de Guaſco, i in his 
work on the Uſe of Statues among the Ancients · 


lieved 
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lie ved it to be the Creator: Don Martin made 
it a winnowing- fan; and the famous Herwart 
took it for a compaſs *. He cited indeed ſome 
authorities; pretending to prove that the Egyp- 
tians had ſmall ſtatues of iron and loadſtone, 
repreſenting the bones of Typhon and Orus, 
to which, without any proofs whatever, it 
has been ſuppoſed the prieſts paid divine wor- 
ſhip f. In the ſame manner the Chineſe ma- 

riners are ſeen, during a tempeſt, offering ſa- 
erifices to the compaſs; becauſe they are infi- 
nitely better verſed in the practices of ſuperſti- 
tion, than in the elements of navigation. 
At this day, none of the learned are ignorant, 
that the celebrated croſs with a handle, ſo fre- 
quent among hieroglyphics, is in fact the phat 
lus, an obſcure repreſentation of tlie genitals of 
a man. It is therefore no eaſy matter to reflect 
ſeriouſly on the ſtrange miſtake of Herwart; 
for, as we perceive, ſome conſiderable difference 
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F The following verſes of Claudian are cited, to mo that 1 
religious worſhip was rendered to theſe figures: 
» Ferrea Mart 
Forma nitet, Ve enerem magnetica gemma figurat : 
Allis connubium celebrat de more ſacerdos, &c. 
But Claudian does not ſay that this was practiſed in 1 
and the whole may perhaps be nothing more than a poetical 
fiction. | 


\ 18 
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is to be found between the phallus and a com- 
paſs, He might eaſily have obſerved, that this 
ſign, whether ſingle or complex, is turned in 
every direction on the obeliſks, and towards all 
the cardinal points of the world, When ſeen 
ſuſpended round the necks of figures, its ex- 
tremity points towards the ground, preciſely in 
the ſame manner that the Hindoos carry on 
their breaſt the lingam, which is known to re- 
preſent more obviouſly the ſame object. Yet 
this is not, as ſome travellers have ridiculouſly 
imagined, the ſign of reprobation; for no 
Hindoo confiders himſelf as — by the 
_— 

The expedition of Seſoſtris has 1 conſi- 
dered as the moſt favorable epoch in the 
hiſtory of Egypt, for ſending a eolony into 
China; but when examined with the great- 
eſt attention, we can affirm it to be nothing 
more than a ſacerdotal fiction, without the 
ſmalleſt particle ' of reality. This, like what 
is ſaid of Ofiris, undoubtedly referred to the 
courſe of the ſun, for Seſoſtris is repreſented 
invariably travelling from eaſt to weſt *, until 
he had made the tour of the globe, and conquer- 


o Y:nit ad occaſum, mundique extrema Sefoftric. 
LOOT, | -* Lucan, Pharſal, lib. 1 
ed, 
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ed, of courſe, all the habitable world, which was 
a trifle.” 

That ſomething to this purport appeared on 
one of the obeliſks at Rome, muſt not be aſſerted ; 
for the tranſlation of Hermapion, ſuch as we 
have it in Ammianus Marcellinus, is manifeſtly 
contradiQed by a paſſage in Pliny, who aſſures 


us that the obeliſk, ſpoken of here, contains 


philoſophical obſervations, not fairy tales. 
Megaſthenes, cited by Strabo, was perfectly 
right in maintaining that Seſoſtris had never 
even ſet foot in India; and he could have arriv- 
ed there only during the period when the ce- 
lebrated family of Succandit ſtill reigned over 
all Hindooſtan. No mention is made of Seſoſtris 
in the annals of that country, while the bra- 
mins have preſerved in their books, a memo- 
randum of the viſit they received from Pytha- 
goras. Yet that philoſopher was not eſcorted, 


like the Pharaohs of Egypt, by a multitude of 


robbers, and much leſs by twenty-eight thou- 
ſand chariots, as ſo many amplifiers have 
repeated, without ever forming any idea o 
ſuch a numerous equipage. 

After having reflected on. the conqueſts of 
the Carthaginians, the Arabs, and the Moors, 
it 1s impoſſible to deny that. warm countries 
have 'produced warlike men and conquerors. 

1815 | But 
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But it is true-likewiſe; that the expeditions of 
| ſuch people have always terminated under a 
temperate zone; and they never left their country 
in this manner, while any danger could be ap- 
prehended there. Seſoſtris, on the contrary, 
does not appear to have been very ſafe in his own 
dominions. To flop the incurſions of ſome 
troops of Scenites or Arabian ſhepherds, who 
deſolated the Della, he endeavoured to cover 
the whole of lower Egypt by a great wall, like 
that conſtructed by the Chineſe to check the 
irruptions of the Tartars, who are not however 
to be reſtrained in that manner. In the courſe 
of theſe reſearches, we ſhall have occaſion to 
remark at ſome length thoſe vaſt ramparts, con- 
ſtructed by the folly of ſo many nations in 
different parts of the ancient continent. They 
imagined that a country might be fortified like 
a town; and this idea has produced the moſt 
prodigious works that ever appeared on the face 
of the earth. 

The Phenicians, or rather the merchants of 
Tyre and Sidon, {ſenſible how very important 
it was for their commerce, to have factories 
eſtabliſhed in Colchis, fixed upon ſome ſpots 
on the banks of the Phaſus . They could paſs 
| thither 


+ + Theſe eſtabliſhments of the Phenicians on the Phaſus gave 
-Biſe to the traditions concerning colonies of Hebrews and Philiſ- 
tines 


i 
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thither without difficulty by the Mediterra- 
nean, and procure. many of the commodities 
of India; while it was almoſt impoſſible for a 
people coming from Africa to penetrate there 
by land. Theſe eſtabliſhments of the Pheni- 
cians have been conſidered by Herodotus, as an 
Egyptian colony founded in Colchis by Seſoſ- 
tris; and his miſtake is rendered ſtill more groſs, 
when he himſelf acknowledges that the Egyp- 
tians had no idea whatever of that ſettlement. 
This is like ſaying, that in Spain it is not known 
that the Spaniards have poſſeſſions in Peru. 

_- Herodotus certainly. firſt invented all theſe 
fables; for Onomacritus, who lived long before 
him, has entered into very many details concern- 
ing Colchis, without ſaying one word of any 
Egyptian colony in that country; yet he makes 
mention of the Phenicians, under the name of 
Solymi and Aſſyrians, in his Argonautics, 
which are commonly attributed to Orpheus “. 
The poets who wrote afterwards on the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts, ſuch as Apollonius of 
e and Valerius A always preferred 


tines in Colchis; as all theſe Me ry nations reſembled 
each other in certain cuſtoms, 
* M. Geſner has juſtly obſerved, in his learned notes on the 
Orphics, that the 6 n. and Aſſyrians of Colchis were 
really Phenicians. 


the 
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the ſentiments of Herodotus ; becauſe the mar- 
vellous they contain is better 1 to the 
nature of an epic poem, 

It muſt not be credited, that the name. of Se- 
ſoſtris is found in the regiſters of the Aſſyrian 
kings; nor, above all, that the kingdom of Aſſy- 
ria was in the number of his conqueſts. In that 
aſſertion Caſtor has evidently copied Cteſias, 
who of all the Greeks lied with moſt impu- 
dence in hiſtory, Thus we find Euſebius, 
Moſes of Chorene, and Caſſiodorus, have with 
reaſon rejected the Sethos of Cteſias from the 
canon of Aſſyrian kings, to place in his ſtead a 
prince called Altadas or Azatag. 

What muſt be conſidered ſtill more extrava- 
gant, is the opinion that Seſoſtris conſtructed a 
fleet of {ix hundred dong veſſels on the Red Sea. 
This prodigy is placed at a period when the 
ignorance of the Egyptians in maritime affairs 
was extreme ; becauſe their averſion to the ſea 
was invincible. It will appear in the ſequel, 
that this repugnance was connected naturally 
with the principles of their religion and politics. 
The prieſts could not approve of exterior com- 
merce; and, what is very ſingular, their conduct, 
according to the poſition of things, was prudent. 
When all the inſtitutions of a people are relative 
to climate, like thoſe of the Egyptians, com- 


merce 
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merce ſhould be reſtrained, and agriculture alone 
encouraged. From this 'maxim the prieſts 
never departed until 'they were conſtrained by 
princes who ſhook the foundation of the ſtate. 
Ship-timber beſides was ſo very ſcarce in 
Egypt, that a fufficient quantity could th diffi- 
culty be found for completing the veſſels em- 
ployed on the Nile and the different canals. It was 
ſurely after many unſucceſsful attempts that 
boats were conſtrued of baked earth, an inven- 
tion hitherto never imitated by any nation.— 
The method of burning theſe veſſels'in the fire, 
of giving them a certain degree of ſtrength by 
exactneſs of proportions, of varniſhing and 
covering them with ruſhes, is now among the 
number of things unknown, and perhaps to us 
unneceſſary, When the Ptolemies endeavour- 
ed to eſtabliſh a commerce with India by the 
Red Sea, the want of wood forced them to uſe 
wretched barks ftitched with reeds and papyrus. 
Calculated only to carry very ſmall fails, they 
muſt have been exceedingly tardy, and almoſt 

' incapable of being defended againſt pirates. It 
appears likewiſe that they were always conduct 
ed by Greek pilots ; for the Egyptians under- 
ſtood nothing of working them, whatever Mr. 
Amailhon may have ſaid to the contrary. This 
man thought himſelf a very able mariner, becauſe, 
VOL, I. . accord- 
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8 his own teſtimony, he had an | 


ed the cataract of the Nile in a canoe. But this 
feat, where the fall, as Mr. Pococke obſerves, is 


not more than ſeven feet during the floods, has 


no connexion whatever with the knowledge re- 
quiſite for navigating the ſea. 

What ſeems moſt certain is, that Seſoſtris 
effected much good for his people, and among 
other things he reſtored to them the property of 
lands which had been withheld during the uſurp- 
ation of the ſhepherd kings, who were the 
moſt unfeeling tyrants that ever appeared in 
hiſtory. Thus the Egyptians had reaſon to 
publiſh the praiſes of Seſoſtris; and maintain 


the reputation they had eſtabliſhed in ancient 
times, of being the mo/? grateful of: mankind. 
They were right, we admit, in continually cele- 


brating the memory of this prince, by calling 


him the ſecond Oſiris, and comparing his bene- 
fits with thoſe of the ſun; but they ſhould 


not, for all that, have made him conquer the 
whole habitable world. 
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Philoſophical Diſſertations 


EGYPTIANS AND CHINESE. 
SECT. I. | 
CONDITION OF THE WOMEN, AND STATE OF 
| POPULATION, 


OTHING is more ſurpriſing than what ſome 

- Y hiſtorians relate concerning that unbounded 
liberty, which they ſuppoſed was enjoyed by the wo- 
men, in ſo warm a country as Egypt, where the 
men never ceaſed to be extremely jealous. This 
requires examination ; for ſo great an apparent con-: 
tradition between morals and climate, has never 
been exhibited on any part of our globe. 

If, without further diſcuſſion, the Chineſe are 
compared in this point with the Egyptians, never 
did two nations afford leſs reſemblance to each other. 
But after reflecting on the facts we are about to re- 
cite, theſe matters will appear very different. Vet 
they are not to be repreſented as following their 
natural order, but as approaching more and more 
the manners of the Eaſt, which are ſo oppoſite to the 


dictates of nature. N — 
The hiſtory ofCancient Egypt reſembles a great 
town in ruins, where nothing is connected, and 
heaps of fragments tend only to increaſe the confu- 
D 2 ſion. 
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fion. What little is handed down to us, has no 


other authority than the teſtimony, of the Greeks, 


who, not having preconcerted their falſchoods, ne- 


ceſſarily fall into mutual contradictions. 


Herodotus affirms, that the Egyptians confined 
themſelves to monogamy: Diodorus Siculus aſſures 
us, that it was cuſtomary there to have ſeveral wives, 
except among the ſacerdotal claſs, who, conſtantly 
employed in ſtudy and the functions of their office, 
were permitted to haye one only. Thus, Herodotus 
has been deceived either by the example of the prieſts, 
or that of the lower order of people, whoſe po- 
verty prohibited; what the law allowed. | 

No doubt remains that the inſtitutions. of Egypt 
authoriſed'a plurality of wives, which in warm cli- 
mates is a. neceſſary conſequence of domeſtic ſlavery. 
How is it poſſible that men ſhould poſſeſs female 
flaves, bought at market, without being led into great 
abuſes? The only mode of correcting libertiniſm in 
ſuch caſes was by admitting polygamy, without en- 
tering into any inquinies, whether the births of males 
or females were predominant. This reſulted from 
an unpardonable fault in the legiſlators of the Eaſt. 
Either when ſpeaking as inſpired perſons, or politi- 
cians, they have always eſtabliſhed domeſtic ſlavery 
by the force of laws. So great was their error in this 
point, that it became impoſſible for them to form any 


true notions of what are called the rights of man. 


This ſpecies of ſervitude in Egypt was probably 
as ancient as the monarchy. When a freeman there 
married a ſlave, the children of that woman acquired 
all the liberty of their father, becauſe, ſays Diodo- 


rus 
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rus Siculus, no attention was paid to natural deſcent. 
To ſuppoſe therefore that women were held in high 
conſideration, is to propoſe abſolute contradictions, 
which cannot be underſtood in any ſenſe, or ex- 
plained in any manner. 

The pretended reſpect of the Egyptians for women 
proceeded, it has been ſaid, from their veneration 
for Iſis or the Moon. This is aſſigned as the reaſon 
why they have always honored their queens infinite- 
ly more than their kings. But if this argument were 
as ſolid as it is frivolous and childiſh, we muſt how- 
ever confeſs, that in all the monuments of this ſingu- 
lar people handed down to us, not the ſmalleſt trace 
can be diſcovered of any preference given to queens. 
Two or three only have their names recorded ; and 
all the others are as little known as the ſultanas of 
Perſia fince Sheic Sephi. If che queens of Egypt had 
taken great part in the government, or in the hatred 
or love of the people, this reſemblance could nor 
have been ſo ſtriking. 

It is an undoubted fact, that, by the moſt ancient 
inſtitutions of Egypt, the women were declared inca- 
pable of reigning: and this originated from the 
very principles of the government there, which ex- 
cluded them entirely from the ſacerdotal claſs. An 
inſurmountable obſtacle was thus oppoſed to their 
aſcending the throne, becauſe it was indiſpenſable 
to be firſt conſecrated, and adopted in the college 
of prieſts, as Plato, Plutarch, Syneſius, and all the 
ancients have teſtified. Syncellus indeed makes 
mention of a king, Binotris, as having abrogated the 
| 93 law 
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law relative to the excluſion of women, and declared : 
them capable of ſucceeding to the crown“. The 
thing however was impoſſible; and the error muſt 
have proceeded from an impropriety of expreſſion. 
In Egypt, as in moſt of the eaſtern empires, a decree 
might be made, which entruſted the guardianſhip of 
the minor princes to their mothers, or elder ſiſters, 
who appeared leſs dangerous than uncles and brothers. 
Thus Skemiophris, Ameſſes, and Achenchres, although 
inſerted as real queens in ſome few catalogues of 
the dynaſties, were nothing more than guardians of 
the preſumptive heirs. That they did not reign 
deſpotically, is demonſtrated from their never 
having any monument in the gallery deſtined for 
the · ſtatues of all the kings of the country. Hero- 
dotus, who viſited that repoſitory, affirms, that 
Egypt had never been governed by any woman ſince 
the foundation of monarchy ; except once indeed, 
ſays he, that a foreign princeſs, named Nztocris +, 
aſcended the throne evidently by uſurpation, It ap- 
peaks that ſhe exerciſed dreadful cruelties; although 
ſomeflatterers of her court, as we learn from Manetho, 
repreſented her as the moſt beautiful woman of her 
time. This ſole example is an exception to a rule, 
of which it confirms the exiſtence ; for it cannot be 
denied that violence might for a time have ſilenced 


the laws, and produced a temporary change in the 
ancient form of government. 


All that we have ſtated cannot be conceived to 
have any affinity to the dynaſty of the Greeks, or 


* Syncel. Chronograph. 1 Lib, ii. 
| the 
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the Ptolemies, who, far from following the inſtitu- 
tions of Egypt, overturned them entirely, and regu- 
lated the order of ſucceſſion in the family of the 
» Lagidz, either according to the Macedonian code, 
or by ſimple teſtamentary bequeſts. Beſides, it may 
be affirmed, that the bombaſtic diſcourfe, which the 
poet Lucan aſcribes to Cleopatra, is not conformable 
to any of our exact notions of hiſtory “. | 
The Egyptians, although oppreffed by conquerors 
who withed to change and overturn every thing in a 
' ſubjugated country, ' ſtill continued to preſerve an 
invincible attachment to their ancient Iaws: they 
revived them, whenever opportunities were favor- 
able, and maintained them againſt all the fury of 
tyranny. After the invaſton of Cambyſes, who was 
little better than a wild beaſt, they did not renounce 
the immemorial uſage of never conferring on any 
woman the firſt functions of the prieſthood. Thoſe | 
were neither vain offices, nor empty titles. In order 
to gain admiſhon, it was neceflary to be verſed in the 
facred dialect, in the ten firſt Hermetic books, in 
" aſtrology, phyſics, and all that was called the 
wiſdom of the Egyptians f. In ſuch paths, women 
could not have made great proficiency ; and had they 
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* Lucan makes Cleopatra ſay : 
Non urbes prima tenebo 
Femina Niliacas ; nullo diſcrimine ſexus 
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Reginam ſcit ſerre Pharos. PRARS. x. 
This can allude only to Nitocris, and the diſorders which took 
place in the dynaſty of the Ptolemies. 
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even poſſeſſed genius for acquiring the neceſſary 
knowledge, the prieſts would never have inſtructed 
them; for their ſuperſtitions were ſupported chiefly 
by ſecrecy ; and they reſembled a huge coloflus, the 
feet of which remained always concealed. | 
In the lapſe of time, by an extreme mixture of 
Perſian, Greck, and Roman rites, with the liturgy 
of the FEgyptians, it is very poſſible that ſome devo- 
tees might have, paſſed themſelves in foreign coun- 
tries as the prieſteſſes of Iſis. Yet they could not 
have received any conſecration, and were intruded 
into the miniſtry amidſt the Confuſion we have men- 
tioned. This may have given riſe to all thoſe 
monuments cited by Martin, Montfaucon, Count 
Caylus, and many others, who appear deſirous of 
placing fuch modern records, fabricated in Italy“, in 
competition with the poſitive teſtimony of ancient 
- hiſtory. It would be in vain to attempt proving that 
the Egyptians, as long as their inſtitutions were in 
vigor, ever conferred ſacerdotal dignities on women, 
who at mot, in a ſecondary order, could only be 
charged with ſome inſignificant employments, ſuch 
as fecding the ſcarabees, the ſhrew-mice, . 
diminutive animals held ſacred. With regard to the 
bull Apis, they were not permitted to ſee him, un- 
leſs on the firſt day of his inſtallation at the temple 
of Memphis. This animal, according to the calcu- 
lation of Plutarch and Jablonſki, might receive a 


The Ifiac Table was not made until the ſecond or third cen - 


tury. It is a calendar, where ſorge figures of Iſis have been 
taken for prieſteſſes. Miſcel. Berolin. 


reſpite 
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reſpite for twenty-five years from being drowned =. 
Thus a whole century often elapſed without his being 
| ſeen more than four times by the women; and be- 
ſides, the ſcum of the people alone undertook the 
ſtrange ceremony to be noticed hereafter. 

With regard to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in 
the Thebais, we may be confident that, like that of 
Libya, it was totally inacceſſible to women f. But 
by one of thoſe fantaſtical circumſtances ſo diſtreſſing 
to the ſages, a young girl was conſecrated to the 
Jupiter of Thebes : ſhe was called in the Egyptian 


language Neith, and under. pretence of being the 


concubine of the divinity, could proſtitute herſelf to 
every one until ſhe attained a certain age. It ſeems 
obvious that, in this inſtitution, we ought to ſeek 
for the origin of the mythological loves of the father 
of the gods, and likewiſe the ſource of an abuſe {till 
more fatal, which was practiſed afterwards at Thmuis 
in the Mendeſian Nome. 

The Romans were very tolerant towards the moſt 
abſurd worſhips brought into Italy by wandering 
fanatics or vanquiſhed enemies. As they frequently 
perſecuted the Egyptian religion with fury, it has 
been attributed to their indignation on ſeeing thoſe 
abominations ſaid to be practiſed in the temple of 
Iſis at Rome, long before the days of Decius Mun- 


* Jablonſki, Pantheon 1333 lib. iv. 

+ Silius Italicus, when ſpeaking of the temple of 1 

Ammon in Libya, ſays: 

Tum queis fas et honos adyti penetralia nofſe 

Famineos prohibent greſſus, Lib. iii. | 
| dus, 
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dus, and Paulina. But by a paſſage in the forty- 


ſecond book of Dionyſius it appears, that the aruſ- 
pices and facrificers of the indigenous divinities fo- 
mented ſecretly this perſecution. As thofe men 
were incapable of being good counſellors, the Ro- 
mans rendered themſelves ridiculous by following 
their advice. Nothing could be more abſurd than to 
fee this temple of Iſis deſtroyed even to the founda- 
tion by a decree of the ſenate, and ſoon afterwards 
reeonſtructed. This really took place at eight or nine 
different periods. So much inconſiſtency attracted 
thither amazing crowds of people, and occaſioned 
chiefly that ſolitude which reigned around the tem- 
ples of the other gods. Thęir ſanctuaries became ſo 
entirely neglected, ſays Procopius, that ſpiders were 


allowed to ſpin there in peace “. 


If it is aſked, why the worſhip of Iſis was fo faſci- 
nating to the ſuperſtitious, we may anſwer, from 
being the maſter- piece of the ancient prieſts of Egypt. 
Having to conduct a people exceedingly melancholy, 
they ſometimes increaſed, on purpoſe, their natural 
gloomineſs by religious auſterities, that they might 


enjoy afterwards the moſt licentious ſcenes, in which, 


however, none but the loweſt populace ever took 
an active part. On conſidering with more than or- 
dinary attention the manners of the ancient Egyp- 


* Velavit aranea fanum. Lib. ii. Eleg. v. 
Theſe things were nearly on the ſame footing when St. Jerome 
came to Rome: Fuligine et araucarum telis omnia Rome tem pin 
cooperta ſunt, This proves how little the Romans were attached 
to their own religioa, even when they perſecuted that of Egypt. 


tians, 
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tians, diſtinguiſhed by rank or birth, it clearly ap- 

pears that among them the confinement of women 

was generally ' eſtabliſhed. Eunuchs, in the firſt 
* place, have ever been found in the courts of their 
kings. As we know well how little the office of that 
ſpecies of. ſlaves has varied in the aſt, ſome opinion 
may be tormed of thoſe Greek hiſtorians, who ſpeak 
of unbounded liberty enjoyed by the women, in a 
country where eunuchs acquired mote authority 
than can almoſt be credited, when we conſider that 
the nation had acquired ſome reputation for wiſdom. 
In fact, the government of Egypt had very great 
defects: eunuchs were not only permitted to marry, 
but alſo to purchaſe other ſlaves, and the very eſ- 
ſence of things was ſhocked by imagining a compli- 
cation of domeſtic ſlavery and of marriage. It mult 
not be objected here, that ſuch diſorders did not take 
place until the reign of thoſe infamous uſurpers, call- 
ed the ſhepherd kings ; for Manetho atteſts clearly 
that, previous to their days, Pharaoh Ammamenes 
was the victim of a conſpiracy formed againit him 
by the chief eunuchs of. his palace. This fingle 
example in the annals of. Egypt cannot however be 
compared, in any manner, to the ravages committed 
by thoſe multitudes of the fame claſs, who have fo 
frequently defolated China. 

It is eſſential to obſerve, that Villanon and Taver- 
nier were groſsly deceived in ſaying that ſmooth 
caſtration had been invented by the ſultan Amurath 
or Solyman. That operation is fo ancient, that the 
time of its real introduction is unknown. We find 
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"it mentioned expreſly in Deuteronomy ; and the 
author of that book. muſt have ſpoken from his 
knowledge of its being practiſed among the Egyp- 
tians, who were ſo jealous that they have been 
accuſed of ſuſpecting the very embalmers. Herodotus 
believes that theſe depraved men actually abuſed the 
dead bodies; but we muſt believe, that jealouſy 
alone, which exaggerates every thing, had excitedſuch 
injurious ſuſpicions. What appears really true is, 
that time has not diminiſhed the reigning paſſion of 
the men of that unhappy country, as may be ſeen 
from what is related by the Chevalier d' Arvieux, and 
more particularly by Mr. Maillet. / 

Some travellers have pretended that anciently in 
Egypt, the bodies of women were embalmed with 
much more care and magnificence than thoſe of the 
men. This prejudice has ariſen from a matter of 
mere accident. The greater part of the mummies, 
conveyed hitherto into Europe, are indeed female 
bodies, becauſe they have been taken from the 
vaults of Sakara and Bufiris, where many perſons 
of that ſex were depoſited. If the Turks and Arabs 
would permit ſearches to be made in other places 
which are known to contain crypts, perhaps mummies 
of men alone might be diſcovered. Mr. Pococke 
ſuppoſes that the chief place of ſepulture for the 
part of Egypt neareſt Memphis was in the grottoes, 
along the eaſtern banks of the Nile: No certain 
judgment can therefore be formed from circum- 
ſtances, which. depend ſo much on the fortune of 
thoſe who dig among the ruins. Neither does it 


appear 
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appear that the bodies of courtezans alone have 
been found, as Doctor Shaw pretends ; for the little 
coffers placed near them, containing ſmall ſtatues 
in very free attitudes, and a quantity of pencils, with 
or antimony for blackening the eye-brows, do 
"not at all prove the fact. In the Eaſt, the cuſtom of 
painting the eyes has been, and is {till in' vogue 
among people of the firſt quality ; and with regard 
to the images, ſo ill underſtood by Shaw and the 
conſul of France, they are undoubtedly repreſenta- 
tions of Ofiris with the phallus. 

The method of confining the women anciently in 
Egypt, by depriving them in ſome meaſure of the 
uſe of their feet, was very different from what is fo 
cruelly praQtiſed in China. Plutarch ſays, that the 
Egyptians did not permit their women to wear 
ſhoes. Afterwards they imagined it to be incon- 
ſiſtent with decency that they ſnould appear in pub- 
lic with the feet naked; and of courſe they remain- 
ed at home. The Kalif Hakim, the third of the 
Fatimites, and founder of the religion of the Druſes, 
re-eſtabliſhed that cuſtom in all its force, and prohi- 
bited, under pain of death, even the making of any 
kind of ſhoes for women. To introduce or ſupport 
ſuch a ſtrange uſage by the ſanction of law, proves a 
perfect knowledge of the genius and character of 
eaſtern nations. If this decree was not found in the 
Kitab-al-Machaid t, what Plutarch aſſerts might 
Precepta Connub. 

+ The Kitab-al-Machaid is the Bible of the Druſes: it con- 


tains all the myſteries of their religion founded by the Kalif Ha- 
kim; and many details of the life of that extraordinary man 


ſeem 
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ſeem doubtful; but theſe two circumſtances confirm 
each other in ſuch a manner as not to be diſcredited. 
From the whole life of Kalif Hakim, ſo much hated by 
Mahometans, Chriſtians, and Jews, it appears that he 
poſſeſſed very extenſive notions of ancient hiſtory. 
If the religipn he invented did not make great pro- 


greſs, it was\leſs his fault than that of his century, 


when the fataticiſm of the Turks was ſtill in ebulli- 
tion: he oppoſed a ſtream to a torrent. 
| From not diſcriminating between the manners of 
the populace, and thoſe of the higher ranks, which 
ſhould never be confounded, many ridiculous con- 
cluſions have been drawn from a paſſage of Herodo- 
tus literally copied in the Geography of Mela. In 
Egypt, fays he, the men remain at home. weaving 
ſtuffs, while the women are employed in ſelling, 
buying, and tranſacting buſineſs abroad. How is 
it poſſible not to perceive, that only the lower claſs 
of workmen are meant here, who, following ſeden- 
tary trades, could not attend to other affairs? Such 
people never confine their women, either in Turkey, 
Perſia, or even in China, where more rigor is uſed 
in this reſpect than in any other country; for they 
are too poor to have ſlaves, and not rich enough to 
maintain many wives. In Egypt the women were 
ſent to exchange tiſſues for colocaſia; and the whole 
of their commerce was confined to that ſingle article, 
as the Arabian authors, who have ſpoken of this an- 
cient uſage, generally allow. But the wretched 
ſway che Mammalukes, and the ill worſe go- 
vernment of the Turks, ruined the manufactures 
there; 
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chere; and this traffic was ſeen gradually declining, 
until at length it diſappeared entirely. , | - | 
The exceſſes of the women in Egypt, ſo much 
ſpoken of in ancient hiſtory, were confined to the 
very {cum of the nation. They danced in the orgies, 
carried the phallus in a manner ſcarcely to be cre- 
dited, dreſſed themſelves like cherubs, by placing 
wings to their ſhoulders, in the ſame manner that we 
ſee them painted on the winding-ſheets of the mum- 
mies *; they vented lamentations at the gates of the 
temple. of Iſis, or wept at the mourning ceremonies 
of the rich, as we find practiſed at the preſent day. 
They ſignaliſed themſelves at the feaſt of Bucaſtus 
and the, proceſſion of Canopus, inſulted the paſſen- 
; gers on the banks of the Nile, and became furious 


by taking large doſes of rpium. It was probably 


during theſe ſits of fury that they proſtituted them- 


ſelves publicly to buck goats in the canton of Mendes. 


This fact may be believed; but when Plutarch aſſerts, 
in the moſt poſitive manner, that ſome were ſeen 
lying with the tame crocodiles in the town of Antæus, 
it is incredible. On this point we muſt obſerve, that 
the buck of Mendes is ſuppoſed, by the learned 
Jablonſki, to have repreſented the god called Euter 
or Antes, in the town of Antaus; and from the grea 
conformity of theſe exceſſes he ſuſpects that one had 
been copied from the other: yet all his explanations 
are inſufficient to perſuade me of the reality of the 
fat. Some have believed that the Egyptians rubbed 


* Gordon, Mamiothec. 
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themſelves with an infuſion” of ſaffron, as a De 
tion againſt thoſe animals, in the ſame manner that 
copperas and muſk are uſed againſt bears and certain 
ſerpents. According to Strabo, however, tame cro- 
codiles were really found in Egypt. Of theſe, indeed, 
nothing is ſaid in hiſtory later than the fourth cen- 
tury of our era; and the laſt mention made of them 
is in the legends of the anchorets of Thebais, who 
may have had ſome intereſt in making inquiries con- 
cerning the practices of the inhabitants of Tentyris. 
Be this as it may, none but the moſt abandoned wo- 
men preſented themſelves after depilation before the 
bull Apis, to whom, during the firſt days of inſtal. 
lation, they diſcovered the parts of the body which 
modeſty ſhould conceal *. This religious delirium 
is without example, unleſs in the hiſtory of the 
Jews, who unclothed themſelves to dance around the 
calf in the deſert; and no reaſon appears why the 
Engliſhman Shuckford ſhould pretend to call this in 
doubt, when it is not denied by the Jews themſelves. 


Some ſmall paintings have been found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum, repreſenting ſuch ceremonies of the 


Egyptians, where perſons areſeen dancingnakedround 
an altar. Superſtition is a ſtrange paſſion: to appear 


* Per hos dies ſole milicres Taurum ( Apidem) vident, quæ ante 


faciem ejus adſtantes, veſtibus ſublatis, ei fæmen abraſum oftendunt. 
Religuo tempore prohibentur in conſpectum Apidis venire. Diod. 
Sicul. Bibliot. lib. ii. The ſame ceremony, we may ſuppoſe, was 
. practiſed with Onuphis at Hermonthis ; for fome ſtone figures have 
been found there, repreſenting women on their knees before 
a bull, | 

3 | pure 
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pure in the preſence of the divinities, it was judged 
neceſſary to be not only without clothes, but even to 
have the whole hair removed from the body. The 
facrificers performed the fame ceremony, although 
indeed they wore their robes in the temple ; for the 
monuments, which prove one of theſe facts, con- 
firm the other alſo. The Greeks, who, according to 
the expreſſion really uſed by the Fgyptian prieſts, 
were always children, required nothing more, on 
ſeeing theſe excefles, to be confirmed in the opinion, 
that the liberty of the female ſex was unbounded. 
We might as well judge of the morals of the Chineſe 
and Indian women by the licentiouſneſs of the Bon- 
zeſſes and common proſtitutes, who are found in the 
ſuburbs of all the towns of China, or by the exceſſes 
of the dancing girls of Surat, concerning whom ſo 
much is faid in every account of the Eaſt Indies. 
But it cannot be too often repeated, that, in reading 
the hiſtory of ancient or remote nations, we ſhould be 
careful to diſcriminate in ſuch matters. 

To entruſt, like the Egyptians, the management 
of domeſtic affairs entirely to women, ſays Montef- 
quieu, was contrary at once to nature and reaſon. 
But in aſſerting this he did not reflect on the power of 


the eunuchs, and {till leſs on the paſſage of Plutarch 


we have cited. If any ſuch government had really 
exiſted, caſtration never would have been tolerated. 
Proofs of this kind are far more concluſive than the 
vicious obſervations of Greek trayellers, who have 
evidently deſcribed the manners of the vileſt popu- 
lace only, The nature of Monteſquieu's ideas is very 
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conſpicuous, when, in his romance of the temple of 
Gnidus, he introduces Egyptian women to contend 
for the prize of beauty, to which they were further 
than all others from having any claim. In point of 
bodily faculties the Egyptians were little favored by 
nature; and the Copts, their deſcendants, have in- 
herited a deformity, according to Mr. Pococke, not 
to be concealed by the richeſt ornaments. It can, 
therefore, no longer be ſurpriſing, when ſome anci- 
ent authors, like ZElian *, aſſert, that in their time 
not one beautiful perſon could be found among all 

the indigenous inhabitants of Egypt ; for the Euro. 

pean families eſtabliſhed at Alexandria and Naucratis 

were out of the queſtion. The women, befides being 

tawny, had the ſame ſpecies of excreſcence as the 
Caffres, and a defect in the eyes, produced in all 
probability by that ophthalmia, which ſhall be men- 
tioned hereafter. It is ſuppoſed, that in ,thofe days, 
as well as now, they employed drugs and paſtes to 
render themſelves almoſt monſtrouſly fat, becauſe this 
was ſuppoſed to be the higheſt degree of beauty : the 
roots of the falſe hermodaQyl, called chamir in 
Arabia, which they uſe - conſtantly, may poflibly, as 
Proſper Alpin pretends, have that tendency . But 
the climate, and ſtill more the water, contributed 
likfwiſe ; for the ancients have obſerved the fame 
thing in different parts of Ethiopia, ſituate immedi- 
ately above Egypt. Who has ever been ſurpriſed, 


® De Nat. Animal. lib. iv. 


+ Rerum Zpypt- lib. iii. In Syria the women are likewiſe 
fattened ; but they uſe drugs compoſed with mercury. 4 
| | ſays 
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fays Juvenal, to ſee in Meroe the breaſt of the 
mother exceeding in ſize the body of the child * ? 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that the Egyptians con- 
ſidered polygamy as favorable to population; and 
if ſo, they were greatly miſtaken : yet that uſage is 
not productive of ſuch fatal effects as are generally 
ſuppoſed. We may venture to charge Mr. Suſſmilch, 
an author in other reſpects very eſtimable, with an 
evident contradiction, when, in one part of his book, 
he exaggerates the number of men in China, and 
in another aſſerts, that the plurality of wives has 
rendered the countries where it is cuſtomary, almoft 
deſert. He did not of courſe remember 'that poly- 
gamy was eſtabliſhed in China. At this day we are 
much better informed concerning the Turks, who 
Have been ſo frequently cited to exemplify this opi- 


nion. They have ruined agriculture, and, by the 


farming of impoſts, excluſive privileges, ahd the 
exactions of baſhaws, their commerce is totally de- 
ſtroyed. The Bedouin Arabs have been admitted 
into the molt fertile provinces, without being obliged 
to change their manners ; and finally all the precau- 
tions of the Egyptians for ſtopping the progreſs of the 
plague are abandoned. Yet if they were wiſe enough 
to eſtabliſh a better police, and to render the occupa- 
tions of the huſbandman more reſpectable, the num- 
ber of inhabitants would be nearly in the ſame pro- 
portion as in Japan or China, To account for the 
population of all theſe countries would be difficult 


Ia Meroe craſſo majorem infante mamillam. 
— | indeed, 
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indeed, were' not certain phyſical cauſes more and 
more apparent in the temperate climates of Aſia, 
which, as we ſhall endeavour to ſhow hereafter, are 
 prodigiquſly favorable to the increaſe of the human 
race. It would ſeem, in the firſt place, that the 
ſedentary life of women in confinement ſhould be 
productive of more evil than deſpotiſm joined to po- 
lygamy, by occaſioning among them an infinity of 
_ maladies, as Ariſtotle really ſuppoſed *. - Nothing 
ſeemed more founded than this opinion of a philoſo- 
pher, who had obſerved and reaſoned ſo extenſively. 
Yet what was imagined to be a neceſſary conſequence 
does not in fact take place; the women grow old ig 
their priſons, without dying earlier than elſewhere, 
although deprived in general of the aid of medicines. 
Even the miſtreſſes of princes muſt poſſeſs very great 
Power indeed ta obtain permiſſion for able phyſicians 
to viſit them. This we find exemplified, when Ma- 
nouchi and Bernier were admitted to preſcribe for the 
wives of the Great Mogul. The ridiculays refine- 
ments, introduced by eaſtern jealouſy, are beſides 
very unfayorable to the art of healing. It may be 
affirmed, without dread of contradiction, that the 
Chineſe, in point of exceflive precautions in ſuch 
caſes, have ſurpaſſed all the other Afiatics : Some- 
times the end of a ſilken thread is laid on the hand 
of the ſick woman, while the phyſician, holding the 


* Ariſtotle pretends likewiſe that the Egyptians had a kind of 
defect in their legs: this has appeared to me no otherwiſe than 


that the elephantiaſis ſometimes affects the legs in ſuch a manner 
"oy the * walk with difficulty. 


other 
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other exttemity, pretends to judge of the pulſe by 
the vibrations it produces, and afterwards orders a 
remedy at hazard. Mr. Tournefort was treated with 
ſomewhat more civility, when 2dmitted into the ſe- 
raglio of the Grand Viſir at Conſtantinople: he had 
not indeed permiſſion to ſee or ſpeak to his patients; 
for between him and them was a wall with ſmall 
openings, through which the wives of the miniſter 
held forth their arms. In Perfia none are allowed to 
enter the harams but matrons, who practiſe medicine 
without knowing how to write or read. Since the 
days of Ibraham, phyſician to Sephi the Firſt, who, 
having arrived at his ſeventieth year, had acquired 
ſo much influence from his great age, no men have 
been admitted to viſit the ſultanas; and even he 
became at laſt ſuſpected of a great crime. The Jeſuit 
Bazin, who was long firſt phyſician to Nadir-Shaw, 
whom we cal! Thamas Kouli-kan, does not mention 
his ever having acceſs to the wives of that. prince. 
What renders the harams ſo little unhealthy, in con- 
tradiction to the opinion of Ariſtotle, is the mode of 
ſurrounding them with vaſt gardens. The manner 
of living there is beſides very uniform ; and epidemic 
diſorders penetrate among them with difficulty. If any 
thing, therefore, tends to ſhorten life in ſuch places, it 
muſt be deſpair, or that illegitimate paſſion to which 
Nature has attached ſo great a chaſtiſement. 
It is not neceflary to diſcuſs here what Dio- 
dorus Siculus ſays of the form of marriage-contraCts, 
» by which the Egyptian huſbands diveſted themſelves 
of all authority in favor of their wives. This fable, 
| E 3 ſuffici- 
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ſufficiently confuted by Orus Apollo“, is rendered 
abſurd by the facts we have adduced to prove, that 
the independence of the wives of Egypt was far ſhort 
of what has been believed. No compariſon, how- 
ever, can be made between them and the women of 
China, who, by poſitive ſway, are deprived of all 
the rights of nature. Some moraliſts, improperly 
fuppoſed to be philoſophers, ſo far from endeavour- 
ing to ſoften the fate of theſe unfortunate beings, 
have rendered it more inſupportable by the moſt in- 
ſulting maxims. Thus it reſults, that a Chineſe, 
who kills his wife, 18 not more amenable to any 
judge for his conduct, than when he murders his 
child f. Concerning the practice of infanticide, ſo 
horrible in all its circumſtances, ſomething more 
mall be ſaid hereafter. | 
By a fundamental law of the empire, the women 
in China are excluded from the throne; becauſe they 
cannot attend thofe ſacrifices which the emperor, as 
grand pontiff, muſt offer four times annually. Yet 
during the frequent minorities, the empreſs-mothers 
hold the reins of ſtate, as is likewiſe practiſed by the 
ſultanas Valid&in Turkey, and by the ſultanas Khanum 
or Khatum in Perſia. It happened twice in China, 
that the empreſſes Lin-Heou or Heo-vou-chi, having 
deen declared guardians of their real or ſuppoſed 
ſons while minors, ſeized on the ſovereign authority, 
and reigned alone, without troubling themſelves about 


2 Hieroglyph. lib. i. cap. 7. 
+ Olſbeck, Reiſe nach Oſtindien und China. 


the 
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the ſacrifices. Hiſtorians, in ſpeaking of theſe wo- 
men, diſtinguiſh them in the catalogue of dynaſties 
by the name of uſurpers. It is aſtoniſhing that ſuch 
uſurpations are not more frequent in deſpotic ſtates, 
where the greater part of the princes are indebted to 
their mothers for a throne they have attained amidſt 
the dangers that ſurrounded their infancy. On this 
is founded that reſpect generally diſcovered by eaſt- 
ern monarchs towards their mothers, even when they 
have diveſted themſelves of every other ſentiment of 
humanity. The chief honor rendered to empreſs- 
mothers in China is the celebration throughout the 
whole empire of the day on which they enter their fix- 
tieth year; and if women never grow old in the ſera- 
glios, as ſome have pretended, it would be abſurd to 
imagine ſuch ceremonies. Yet events of this kind are 
not rare: the laſt, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty-two, has been deſcribed by Father 
Amyot *, who aſſures us, that he was forced to ſhut 
himſelf up in his room to avoid ſeeing the emperor. 
To mention this circumſtance was unneceflary ; for 
every one knows that whenever the emperor paſſes, the 
people muſt, under pain of death, remain barricaded 
in their houſes. Mr. Boulanger ſays, that this uſage has 
its orig in theocracy; but who does not perceive it 
proceeding from tyranny and the remorſe of deſpots, 
who fear at each ſtep to be aſſaſſinated? This, we 
may obſerve tranſiently, gives a bad idea of the cere- 
mony of tillage, which, as we have already ſaid, is 
reduced to a vain parade. / 


Lettres Edifiantes, xxviii. 
E 4 The 
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- The Chineſe are allowed, after their firſt martiage, 


to take a number of concubines called little wives. 


Nominal diſtinctions, however, are of no conſequenee, 
provided the preſcribed degrees of affinity and con- 
ſanguinity are ſtrictly obſerved ; and theſe are almoſt 
infinite among perſons who bear the ſame name. 
The laws never permit, in any caſe, to wed half- 
fiſters, ſiſters· in aw, couſin-germans, or their chil- 
dren; and in this point they differ greatly from thoſe 
of the Egyptians; yet it is not probable that ever the 
latter, according to their national inſtitutions, were 
allowed to. eſpouſe their own ſiſters. If ſome ſhould 
object the improbability of any miſtake in that matter, 
we may anſwer, that the fact is more than probable. 
Have not the ancients aſſerted that in Perſia the magi 
wedded their own mothers? while we know by 
the/ Sadder and the Zends, now extant in Europe, 
that no ſuch thing ever happened there. Does not 
Cornelius Nepos affirm that the Greek Cimon ſuffer- 
ed no reproach for having eſpouſed his ſiſter Elpi- 
nice? Yet the teſtimony of Plutarch proves that it 
was conlidered criminal“; and this is corroborated 
by the declamation of Andocides againſt Aleibiades 4. 
That orator, {peaking in the midſt of Athens, was 
undoubtedly better acquainted with its laws than Cor- 
nelius Nepos, who knew nothing of the matter. 


* Life of Cimon. 
+ In ſome of the printed Greek texts of Andocides, we find 
Conon erroneouſly inferted for Cimon. Miltiades had uo ſon called 


Canon. 


The 
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be fact is this : By ſanction of the Macedonian 
code a man was permitted to marry his ſiſter, as dif- 
ferent examples are found in hiſtory. The Ptole- 
mies, therefore, who, as every one knows, were 
Macedonians, finding themſelves tranſplanted into 
Egypt, made uſe, very naturally, of their national 
right, and permitted the ſame liberty to the other 
Greeks eſtabliſned at Alexandria: This became in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary, as the laws of the Egyptians forbade 


their having any connubial union with ſtrangers. Thus 


no hiſtorian, previous to the days of Alexander, has 
ever thought of aſſerting that the Egyptians eſpouſed 


their ſiſters; becauſe no ſuch uſage was introduced 


among them until after the death of that prince. 
If the Macedonians had held inceſt in horror at 
their arrival in Egypt, we may be aſſured that they 


would not have adopted it from a ſubjugated and 
degraded nation. Conquerors in time may indeed 


accuſtom themſelves to the fantaſtical manners, and 
even to the bad laws, of the vanquiſhed ; but this 
cannot be ſaid of the Ptolemies. "Their dominion 
was ſcarcely founded before Philadelphus, ſon of 
Soter, wedded his own ſiſter Arſinoe; and the ſame 


practice continued afterwards in the family of the 


Lagidæ down to Cleopatra, No phyſical / degenera- 
tion ſeems to have been produced by ſuch connexions, 
if we except Ptolemy Phyſcon, who was a kind of 
dwarf, and ſo deformed, that his appearance created 
the laughter of the Roman ambaſſadors *. This 


Many dwarfs were born in Egypt about Alexandria: the 


_ greater part of thoſe feen anciently at Rome were brought from 
that country. 
remark 
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remark is more intereſting, becauſe ſome have ſup- 


poſed that 4 certain degradation really takes place 
among animals from inceſtuous copulation, and par- 
ticularly in the collateral line of the firſt degree. In 


a work, publiſhed in German on the Moſaic law, 


Mr. Michaelis deſcribes a number of curious expe- 
riments of this kind made on horſes in Hungary; 
and he pretends that nothing ſo ſatisfactory had ever 
been obſerved by any naturaliſt. But it is poſſible, 
that this caſe may be in the claſs of thoſe which 
admit of no concluſions with regard to man. Some 


doubts ſtill remain in attributing to inceſt the birth 


of all thoſe princes, whoſe cruelties and follies have 
rendered the dynaſty of the Ptolemies infamous. 
Auguſtus, however, was ſurely to blame in taking 
ſo much pains to reſtore the life of Cleopatra, by 
cauſing her wound to be ſucked by the Pſylli. Yet 
ſhe was not the direct iſſue of an inceſtuous 
connexion: her mother had only been concubine to 
Ptolemy Aületes, who did all that good kings deteſt. 
Judging from the family of the Lagidæ, we are 
tempted to believe, that the motives for preventing 
marriage between brothers and ſiſters are not ſuch as 
are alledged by lawyers, who have ſpoken ſo much 
of apprehended corruption in families. Children, 


brought up together, acquainted with their mutual 


Wy 


defects, and believing themſelves equal, ſhould never 
be united in matrimony ; neither are they naturally 
inclined to ſuch connexions. This is the true cauſe 
why the evils ſo much dreaded are very rare; and the 
fame conſequences muſt always happen when chil- 

dren 
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dren are brought up together, although not brothers 
and ſiſters. 

The real national code of the Egyptians, ſuch as 
it was before the days of Alexander, permitted them 
to marry their ſiſters- in- law, who were left childleſs 
in widowhood *, as well as their couſin-germans. 
The fame regulations are invariably practiſed by the 
Copts. At one time the court of Rome propoſed 
to them ſecretly, that, in caſe they would unite 
themſelves with the Latin church, no diſpenſation 
ſhould be required for their marriages contracted in 
the ſecond degree of collateral kindred. But theſe 
propoſals were rejected, becauſe the privileges offered 
to them, as a new favor, they had already enjoyed 
from time immemorial. Father de Sollier was 


wrong in afferting the contrary in his Chronicle of 


the Patriarchs of Alexandria, where many errors 
are inſerted concerning the Copts. 

Thus it ſeems evident that the degrees of ty 
excluded from marriage in Egypt were not very ex- 
tenſive, and the cauſe is quite natural. The people 
there were diſtributed in tribes, and ſome, like the 
Jews, were prohibited from having matrimonial 


The Egyptians, perſecuted moſt probably by the firſt Chrif- 
tian emperors on account of their marriages with their ſiſters· in- 
law, had recourſe to a fingular ſubterfuge : they maintained that as- 
their ſiſters-in-law had no children, they muſt have remained vir- 
gins ; as we find by the celebrated conſtitution of the emperor 
Zeno, which begins thus: Licet quidam {Egyptiorum idcirco mortu- 
orum fratrum ſibi conjuges matrimonio copulaverint ;. quod pct illorum 
mortem manſiſſe virgines dicebantur. De Inceſt. et inutil. Nupt. 
titul. v. | 
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connexion with the reſt. It has been believed, that 
the very animoſity ſubſiſting between the inhabitants 
of certain towns, likewiſe prevented them from in- 
termarrying; and that the daughters of Bubaſtis, 
where the cat was worſhipped, never allowed favors 
to the men of Athribis, who adored the ſhrew-mouſe, 
although the two towns were not more than twenty- 


five miles diſtant. But this averſion, as will appear 


in the ſequel, diſcovered itſelf under the Greeks and 
Romans only, when the authority of the prieſts, who 
had known how. to. reſtrain. one ſuperſtition by 
another, no longer exiſted. 

In China, where no tribes or clans have ever been 
eſtabliſhed, the degrees of conſanguinity incompatible 
with marriage are greatly multiplied. Thus theſe 
two nations differ not only in the laws they have 
compoſed reſpecting ſuch matters, but likewiſe in the 
motives from which they were diQated : the one 
conſtantly oppoſing the formation of tribes, and the 
other invariably preſerving thoſe already eſtabhſhed. 

Beſides the confinement of women, a child may 
be reduced in China, at the will of her parents, to 
a ſtate of real and perſonal ſervitude. Thoſe, who 
do not preſerve their virginity until marriage, are 
irremiſſibly ſold at market for nearly twenty zaels, or 
one thouſand pence. . In this manner they are diſ- 
poſed of to a maſter, becauſe they can no longer be 
fold to a huſband ; and they loſe in that caſe every 
right of redemption. With the. reader's permiſſion, 
we will offer a few words on this cuſtom of ſelling 
ren : it is derived evidently from paternal au- 


thority, 
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thority, carried beyo certain limits, which ancient 
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legiſlators never knew how to fix either in republics 6 
or in monarchies. y what fatality their ſenſes * 
could have been faſcinated is inconceivable; but bc 
. they certainly were deluded in an extraordinary de- N 
gree. When they granted to fathers the power of 72 
life and death over their children, they did not ſee = 
that a man cannot be judge in his own cauſe ; and 1h 
by allowing parents to ſell their offspring for ſlaves, | # ; 
they proved themſelves incapable of perceiving that 32 


898 - & = PR | 


the poſſeſſion of children and of cattle is very dif- 
ferent. Yet to comprehend this required little pe- 
netration. If we are to believe a Greek, called 
Dionyſus of Halicarnafſus, ſome exceptions ſhould 
be made here, in favor of certain legiſlators, and 
particularly of Solon. But he mult have been igno- 
rant, that the laws of Solon undoubtedly - allowed 
fathers to exerciſe the power of life and death over 
their children“. What appears very ſingular is, 
that in the Juſtinian code we find an admirable 
reſcript of the emperor Diocleſian, who ſpeaks like 


* 17 "+ 
——_ > 
oe 


a philoſopher, in contradiction to the unfeeling law te 
of Romulus: he ſays it is af manifeſt right, mani- * Bn 
fefti juris, that a father cannot alienate, ſell, give, or 4 ? 
engage his children; and immediately afterwards, 4 
in the ſame page, follows another edict of the em- — 
peror Conſtantine, aſſerting that a father is entitled 1 


"Wy - 


to ſell his ſons and daughters. This infamous prac- 
tice was therefore admitted throughout the whole 
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Roman empire, in deriſion of Diocleſian, of laws, 
and of mankind ; for the pretext of poverty neither 
has nor ever had any force, when oppoſed to manifeſt 
right. 

The Chineſe have been very far from finding the 
juſt bounds of parental authority; and it does not 
appear, indeed, that they ever made it the object of 
any reſearches. Beſides the right of ſelling, they 
are inveſted by their legiſlators with the power of 
life and death over their children, to authoriſe the 
different modes of committing infanticide. 

Sometimes the new-born children are diſpatched 
by the midwives in a baſon of warm water, and 
ſomething is always paid for this execution; at 
others they are thrown into the river, tied to an 
empty gourd, which keeps them floating for a con- 
ſiderable time without expiring *, Their cries are 
then ſufficient to make human nature ſhudder i; but 
ſuch ſcenes. are too frequent in China to occaſion 
the ſmalleſt impreſſion. According to a third mode, 
they are expoſed in the ſtreets, where, every morn- 
ing, particularly at Pekin, numbers of dirt-carts are 
ready to convey them away. They are then thrown 
on dung-hills, and left uncovered, that the Mahomet- 
ans, if they think fit, may preſerve ſome of their 
| lives. But before the arrival of the machines 
deſtined for their removal, it frequently happens that 
many have been devoured by dogs, and ſtill more by 
the numerous herds of ſwine, ſo common in all the 
towns of China. 


Torcens, Reiſe nach China. 
No 
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No example of ſuch atrocity is to be found among 
all the anthropophagi of America. The Jeſuits pre- 


tend, that, in three years, they counted nine thou-. 


ſand ſeven hundred and two children, thrown on 
the lay-ſtalls in this manner. But they did not in- 
clude ſuch as had been trodden to death by horſes and 
mules, nor thoſe drowned in the canals, nor thoſe 
devoured in the ſtreets, nor thoſe ſtrangled at their 
birth, nor thoſe ſaved by the Mahometans, nor thoſe 
who had no Jeſuits preſent to count them. 

Various but unſatisfactory conjectures have been 
made as to the cauſes of theſe infanticides : the 
Arabs, and Father Trigault, ſuppoſe them to be an 
effect af the ſyſtem of tranſmigration; but we know 
at preſent how little this opinion is conſiſtent with 
facts. The Hindoos, ſtill more attached to the doctrine 
of the metempſychoſis, never deſtroy their children; 
for that perſuaſion prohibits nothing more ſtrongly 
than murder, and does not permit the ſlaughter 
even of animals. The true cauſes of this abomina- 
tion will be found to originate from the defects of the 
government, and the ſordid avarice of the Chineſe, 
who, to increaſe their profits, crowd together in the 
commercial towns, and along the rivers, while the 
interior provinces are left uninhabited and totally 
unculti ated, As thefe people are governed entirely 
by intereſt, they have calculated that it is of greater 
advantage to deſtroy a daughter, than a ſon; the girl 
coſts more than ſhe will bring, and the boy can be 
ſold for more than the expence of rearing him. It is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that none. of theſe monſtrous 

maxims 
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maxims have ever been imputed to the Egyptians, 
except by the Jews, who pretend that they aimed par- 


| ticularly at the lives of their boys. Strabo affirms, that 1 


theEgyptians were particularly forbidden to deſtroy the 


males; and Diodorus mentions a general prohibition 


of this kind, with regard to both ſexes. The caſe 
of the Jews muſt therefore have been ſo extraordinary 
that it ſtopped for an inſtant the courſe of the law, 
becauſe they were to be treated with the ſame ſeverity 
that they themſelves exerciſed towards the inhabitants 
of Canaan, where they certainly — many 
children in the cradle, and even in the womb of 
their mothers. | | 

We have now to ſpeak of the cuſtom in China of 
© compreſſing the feet of the female children, which 

appears to be an infliction of perpetual pain. What- 
ever precautions may be uſcd, it is not poſſible to 


prevent the ſufferings, more or leſs acute, in the 


heel, ariſing from any attempts to walk during life. 
Travellers, who pretend to explain the method of 
inflicting this lameneſs, do not agree amongſt them- 
ſelves, and appear to be very ill informed. Mr. 
"Oſbeck ſays, that, during infancy, a kind of iron 
ſhoe is uſed for this purpoſe : others pretend that the 
feet are compreſſed with ſheets of lead; and ſome 
afſert, that the metatarſus is broken, to fold the toes 


under the ſole of the foot, while cauſtic waſhes pre- 


vent the fractured bone from becoming carious. All 
theſe are doubtleſs great abſurdities ; but what ſeems 


very certain 1s, that the Chineſe women, when they 


take off their ſhoes, continue to preſerve the band- 
| ages 


- 
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ages worn under them; for the frequent changing 
of theſe would produce many inconveniences. The 
chief operation apparently conſiſts in placing 

ligature above the ankle, taking care not to tighten 
it ſo much as to dry up the limb entirely: by theſe 
means the foot is prevented from acquiring more 
than the half of its natural ſize, as appears by the 
Chineſe ſhoes, which in general could not be uſed 
by European children of more than ſix years old. 
The Chineſe are — the period when this 
charming cuſtom was introduced; but thoſe, who 
make it the leaſt ancient, pretend it has been in 
vogue for about three thouſand years. The empreſs 
Ta-kia, who had naturally very ſmall feet, ſay they, 
maintained that this was a beauty ; and thoſe who 
believed her, endeavoured to produce artificially the 


like unnatural effect in their children. Perhaps this 


ridiculous ſtory has been invented by ſome Jeſuit, 
who had read Ovid *; for it is incredible, that a 
woman, ſhut up in a ſeraglio, could have made ſuch 
a revolution in the ideas of thoſe by whom ſhe had 
never been ſeen. Without ſuggeſting any doubts 
concerning the exiſtence of the empreſs Ta. lia, who 
appears to have been a fabulous perſon, called by 
Kircher the Venus of China, we may conclude, with 
the men of letters there, that this praQice was pro- 
duced by policy and jealouſy, in order to enſlave 
the women, who are watched with no leſs exaQneſs, 
than governed with ſeverity. 

* Ovid ſays: 

Bf pes exiguut, pedrs off aptiſſima forma. 
VOL, I. 1 It 
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Te muſt be obſerved here, that nothing is legs 
- founded than the opinion of thoſe who believe that 
all the females born anciently in China had fix toes 
to each foot; and that in order to make theſe ſuper- 
numerary members diſappear, recourſe was had to 
thoſe bandages, which were ſuffered to remain after 
the evil had ceaſed. On ſeeking carefully after the 
origin of ſuch a whimſical ſuppoſition, it ſeems to 
have proceeded from Father Trigault, who aſſerts, 
that in the provinces of Canton, Quanſi, and Cochin- 
china, the greater part of the inhabitants have at this 
day two diſtinct nails to each little toe. From this he 
infers, without knowing why, that they had in for- 
mer days ſix toes to each foot. Suppoſing even this 
to be true, we cannot conclude that the women alone 


could have been ſubject to ſuch excreſcences. But 


what proves the whole to be falſe, is, that no irregu- 
larity appears on the limbs of the peaſants and the 


populace of the ſmall towns, where the feet of the 


children were never compreſſed. Having occaſion 
for all their members to keep themſelves from periſh- 
ing with hunger, they diſregard this tyrannical mode, 
which would prove as fatal to'them as letting their 
nails grow, like the merchants and literati, who de- 
ſerve a houſe of correction. | 
The circumciſion of female children, practiſed from 
time immemorial, and ſtill in uſe among the Egyp- 
tians, as may be ſeen in the Hiſtory of the Church of 
Alexandria by Father: Vanſleb, is an operation un- 


* Expeditio apud Sinas, lib, i. cap. 8. 


known 
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known to the Chineſe. So far from circumciſing 
even boys, they muſt have remained ignorant that 
ſuch an amputation had ever been ſuppoſed neceſſary 
for ſalvation, but for the Jews and Mahometans 
eſtabliſned among them. To this ſome may reply, 
that the ſuppoſed Egyptian colonies, founded in 
Greece, renounced likewiſe the ſame practice ſo com- 


pletely, that no veſtige of it remains either in hiſtory : 


or mythology. To ſpeak of all the doubts, that may 
be ſuggeſted reſpecting the reality of any ſuch ſettle- 
ments, - would be deviating too far from our preſent 
ſubject: but when we find ſuch men as Orpheus, 
Amphion, Eumolpus, and legiſlators like Solon 
and Lycurgus, viſiting Egypt, and returning to 
Greece, it is ealy to conceive how laws, uſages, re- 
ligious feaſts and ceremonies, paſſed from the one 
country to the other. One ſingle devotee would 


bave ſufficed to bring the worſhip of Neitha, or the 


Minerva of Sais, to Athens; and the feaſt of the 


lamps might as eaſily have been intfoduced there. 


Whether the cauſe be attributed to climate, or to 
ſome other circumſtance, it is certain that the Chi- 
neſe differ from the Egyptians, who cut off the fore- 
ſkin of all their children. Thoſe who pretend, that 
the operation was confined to the ſacerdotal claſs, are 
fooliſhly miſtaken “. 


* The cuſtom of circumciſion 1s ſo deeply rooted in Egypt, that 
the Copts, who are Chriſtians, continue now to circumciſe all their 
children both male and female. Strabo mentions the ſame thing 
as practiſed in his day, when the ſacerdotal order had already for 
the moſt part diſappeared. 

Ng P 2 It 
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It were indeed to be deſired, that the cuſtom of 
caſtrating boys in China had never. been adopted any 
more than that of circumciſion. Previous to the 
conqueſt of the Tartars in the year one thouſand 
ſix hundred and forty- four, this exceſs was carried 
ſo far as to contradi& entirely all the elogies laviſhed 
by ill-informed writers on that form of government, 
where all the magiſtrates were caſtrated, and every 
province pillaged by eunuchs. 

Little reaſon appears for believing that the amazing 
credit acquired by eunuchs, ever ſince the founda- 
tion of the Chineſe empire, has proceeded from a 
ſuperſtitious prejudice, which led the Scythians, -or 
- Tartars, to reverence highly in very ancient times 
thoſe men, who became impotent at the prime of 
lifez becauſe they were regarded as ſtruck by the 
hand of the Divinity. Hippocrates, alone of all 
ancient authors, ſpeaks of the eunuchs of Scythia, 
who, according to him, were dreſſed like women. 
Horſemanſhip he alleges was the firſt cauſe of that 
debility among men who ſeldom diſmounted and 
never uſed ſtirrups*. So far Hippocrates may be 
believed; but when he adds, that the Scythians were 
relieved from this misfortune by opening veins on 
each ſide of the head, then he ſhould not be credited ; 
becauſe we are well informed at this day, that the 
ſpermatic veſſels are not, as he ſuppoſes, in the or- 
gans of hearing. Chineſe hiſtory begins already, 


Prior to the invention of ſtirrups, continual equitation occa- 
fioned a particular diſorder in the hips and ſwellings 1 in the legs, as 


we nd in the caſe of Germanicus, : 
in 
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in the year two thouſand and thirty-ſeven before our 
era, to ſpeak of the great inſſuence of eunuchs. 
They then governed the emperor, and ſoon after- 
wards the empire, if the name of government can 
be given to an aſſociation of robbers, who, under the 
reign of Te- ſong, not only ſeized on the magiſtracy, 
but appropriated likewiſe the tribute of the provinces, 
and divided it amongſt them like ſpoils. The office 
of mandarin could no longer be obtained, without 
firſt ſubmitting to mutilation; for the chief eunuchs 
of the palace never conferred employments on thoſe 
who were not as vile and deſpicable as themſelves. 
All the conſpiracies either planned or carried into 
execution by them, would form a long and tedious 
volume. It is ſufticient to obſerye here, that ſince 
the death of Hiens-t/ong, who 
the year nine hundred and four\of our era, they 
ſported with the lives of the empeber d crowned 
four ſucceſſively, who ſurpaſſed each other in ſtu- 
pidity and imbecility, to treat them like children. 
In the courſe of the tenth century, the eunuchs were 
driven for a ſhort time from the tribunals. Alchough 
again expelled in the twelfth century, they ſoon 
acquired their former power; and then it ſeemed 
indeſtructible, becauſe their numbers, inſtead of 
diminiſhing, augmented daily. The poor and the 
rich vied with one another in emaſculating their 
children, as the means of inſuring their admiſſion 
to honors and places, more than by reading all their 
lives the Morals of Confucius, and the Mentſe, 

| F 2 | | * 
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Things were in this ſtate when the Mandhui or 
Manchew Tartars invaded, and conquered in an in- 
ſtant, the whole of China. Of all abſurdities there, 
none ſhocked them more than to ſee mankind go- 
verned by thoſe who were no longer men. They 
began therefore by expelling | thoſe who had for- 
feited virility from the public offices; and all the man- 
darins were in that predicament. Afterwards they 
reduced, to one-half, the number of eunuchs attach- 
ed to the court, who amounted to twelve thouſand, 
under the reign of the emperor Tien-ki, a man de- 
void of honor, genius, and talents, who could 
ſcarcely be awaked from his lethargy by the crafh 
of the falling empire. Father Schal, from his 
knowledge of artillery, had gained acceſs to the 
conqueror Chng-tebi, founder of the preſent dy- 
naſty; and he ſays, that this prince ſtill continued 
to maintain ſix thouſand eunuchs“. Even that 
number appears aſtoniſhing, when we conſider that 
not more than five or ſix hundred are employed in 
the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople, as we learn from Mr. 
Galland, the French interpreter in Turkey. The 
Tartar guardians of Can-hi, during his minority, 
drove away all the eunuchs of the palace except 
thoſe who were employed to guard the women. 
Since that period they have made frequent attempts 
to regain admiſſion to public employments; and they 
will undoubtedly ſucceed, whenever the preſent Tar- 
tar dynaſty becomes entirely corrupted, and ener- 


De Ort. et Progreſ. Fidei Chriſt. in China. | 
vated 
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vated by the fatal maxims of the conquered people, 
or by the principles of an incurable policy. Many 
examples ſurely tend to prove, that more fidelity and 


attachment may be expected from the governor of a 
province who has a family, than from a eunuch who 


keeps a ſeraglio. { 
nd the 
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As even infanticide in China does not wo 2 
firſt laws of the ſtate, caſtration there is far from ever 25 
being conſidered as criminal. But the reaſon of its fi 
great prevalence muſt be aſcribed to the extreme » 
rigidity of the Chineſe in guarding their women, and Fs 
the ſmall price of ſuch ſlaves, who ſell for much ; 


leſs than in Perſia and Turkey, where, according to 
the principles of the Koran, neither man nor beaſt 
can be caſtrated. In Perſia a civil law, beſides, 
prevents ſuch practices; and eunuchs are therefore 
brought at much 'expence from Africa, India, and 
chiefly from Golconda, where, in the ſeventeenth 
century, the greater part of thoſe children were mu- 
filated, who will ever be the chief cauſe of the weak- 
neſs of all the Afiatic courts. Father Parenin muſt 
have been convinced, during his ſtay in China, that 
the rage for emaſculation was greater than can well 
be conceived, when he endeavours to explain by it 
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how polygamy can be ſo much encouraged in a cpun- 5 
try, where certainly not more daughters thantfons 5 
are brought into the world *. But as the children 5 4 
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ſtrangled, thrown into rivers, and expoſed on dung- 
hills, are moſtly females, the difficulty remains in 
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all its 18 for more girls are maſſacred than boys 
caſtrated ; and, beſides, the latter frequently bare 
wives. 

It is extraordinary that the Chineſe, who allow 
polygamy, ſhould have more women than they re- 
quire, and that the Turks, who likewiſe admit a 
plurality of wives, ſhould be under the neceſſity of 


buying and raviſhing conſtantly in foreign countries “. 


Even their ambaſſadors in the capital towns of 
Europe never fail to employ all the ſtratagems in 
their power, to carry off married -as well as ſingle 
women. This fact is well known at Vienna, where 
all the covered boats, belonging to the Turks, are 
carefully viſited, before 1 are een to go down 
the Danube. | | 

This circumſtance would be altogether inexpli- 
cable, were it not known that multitudes of men in 
China remain in celibacy. More than a million of 
monks, moſt of whom are beggars, never marry : 


2 robbers, who deſolate the provinces, have no 


amilies ; and finally, maſters do not permit their 
layes to take wives, and the men of that claſs are 


very conſiderable. 


Thus the population of China, which, as ſhall now 
appear, has been prodigiouſly exaggerated, ariſes 
from cauſes totally independent of the nature of its 
laws and government. 

We have already obſerved, that the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of Aſia muſt be very favorable to the propa- 


* The number of women carried off or purchaſed annually for 
Conſtantinople, is ſaid to be about nine thouſand. ö 
gation 


* 
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gation of the human ſpecies, when it triumphs in 
defiance of the many evils actually committed, as well 
as thoſe that are to be conſtantly apprehended from 


i and of this we ſhall now endeayour to ex- 


plan the cauſes. 

In the temperate climates of Aſia, the men are 
naturally ſober : they prefer ſimple aliments, and 
refrain from the conſtant abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
ſo liable to corrupt or diminiſh the prolific juices, 
It is not neceflary there to keep children within 
doors, nor to load them with clothes, as in our 
nothern countries, where the rigor of the ſeaſons 
forces them to remain ſo much in repoſe. This in. 
action is no leſs contrary to their health, than to 
their defires ; for the firſt paſſion of infancy is the 
love of motion. 

The mild regions, to which we allude, produce 
fruit at all times perfectly ripe, as well as of the beſt 
quality ; and the ſecond paſſion of childhood is a 
vehement appetite for fruits of every kind. This 
deſire proceeds from the heat of the ſtomach, 


which diminiſhes with age: ſome indeed experience 


it longer than others“; but nothing is more rare 
than to find children indifferent to ſuch food. 
Whenever this does happen, we may ſuſpe& _ 
they ſuffer from ſome diſorder. 

The ancients, who were acquainted. with theſe 
facts, appear to have paſſed all bounds, when they 


- * This inclination for fruit is much ſtronger in boys than in 
girls; and the reaſon why this ſhould be the caſe is very na- 
tural, | 
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pretend, that in Egypt the expence of rearing a 
child did not exceed twenty drachmæ, unleſs they 
ſpoke of the peaſantry alone, to whom even now an 
infant does not coſt” more than one farthing a day, 
and in this calculation the clothing is included. That 
article indeed is ſo trifling, that it ſcarcely deſerves 
mention, as Hippocrates and Diodorus. Siculus ob- 
ſerved to be the caſe even in their days. 

All the ſtates of Europe, the great and the ſmall, 
the rich and the poor, have made laws for diminiſhing 
the luxury of burials and mourning : but they never 
attended to the more fatal expence of education, 
which, according to a fundamental maxim, ſhould 
be reſtricted as much as poſlible in cold countries, 
where climate alone occaſions ſo many real wants. 

In China the women are very fruitful; and we 
may reaſonably credit thoſe, who aſſert, that mor- 
tality among their children is much leſs frequent 
than m Europe, where the one-half of mankind die 
before they attain the age of twenty years. Perhaps 
no other animals, either in a domeſtic or ſavage 
ſtate, are liable to loſe that proportion of their off. 
ſpring by diſeaſes, previous to the term of maturity. 

Without examining here how far the fecundity of 
the Chineſe women may proceed from other cauſes, 
independent of conſtitution, we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that they certainly do not ſuffer from the con- 
tinual uſe of warm drinks ; but of this more will be 
ſaid in the following Section. 
If the government of China were not ſo ſtrangely 
defective, the greateſt advantages might be derived 
ea from 
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from its ſituation: what ſeems moſt wanting there 
is a body of militia, ſufficiently diſciplined to protect 
the country againſt bands of robbers, who ſpread 
devaſtation on every ſide, and became powerful 
enough even to take Pekin before the arrival of the 
Tartars. Banditti continue to commit ravages there, 
nearly in the ſame force, without much increaſe or 
diminution, as may be judged from the numbers 


contained in the priſons. Twenty thouſand of ſuch ' 


criminals are ſuppoſed to be taken annually; a 
when' thoſe of different provinces unite together, the 
diſorders they produce are extreme. The police, 
introduced by the Mandbui Tartars, has hitherto 
been ſo well obſerved, that it prevents robbers from 
undertaking the ſiege of any town; but formerly 
enterpriſes of that kind, we may ſuppoſe, muſt have 
been 'very, frequent, when they were capable of at- 
tacking with ſucceſs ſuch a place as Pekin. 

It would be ſuperfluous to enter into any long diſ- 
cuſhons, proving the total want of information in 
the hiſtorians, who have written concerning the po- 
pulation of China. They even vary in their calcu- 
lations as far as one hundred millions; for this 
unpardonable difference is actually found between the 
calculations of Father Bartole and Father Martini. 

The extracts from the regiſters of capitation, ſaid 
to be furniſhed by the Chineſe themſelves, appear, 
on the contrary, to have been framed in Europe by 
Europeans, who aſſuredly were not very expert. On 
examination their total fallacy is evident; for in 
one province the families are rated at ten, and in 

another 
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another at five perſons *, Little knowledge of po. 
litical arithmetic is neceſſary to perceive that ſuch a 
diſproportion is impoſſible, In Europe, accord- 
ing to a rigorous eſtimate, the families in general 
cannot be allowed to conſiſt of even five perſons. - 
Me may venture to aſſert that no exact notions 
have hitherto been communicated to us concerning 
any one town in China. All the details we poſſeſs 
on this ſubject have been written at random. Father 
du Halde gives Pekin three millions of inhabitants: 
Father le Comte admits only two millions; and 
Father Gaubil expreſſes himſelf in ſo vague a 
manner, that nothing can be concluded from his 
accounts, Thoſe who vary one million in their 
eſtimates of the population of a town, can never 
hope to make us believe them well informed con- 
cerning that, of a whole empire, and ip a country 
too, more irregularly peopled than any other corner 
of the globe. It is proper to pay ſome dich 
attention to this article. 

In the. firſt place, the n avow, that if the 
emperor Can-hi had not ordered them to form a map 
of China, which could not be done by the natives 
of the country, they ſhould never have known © that, 
“in the greater part of the principal governments, 
* whole tracts of more than ſixty miles are thin- 
* ly peopled, little cultivated, and very often ſo 
* ſavage as to be almoſt uninhabited. Theſe vaſt 


The 45,305 families of the province of Koei-tcheou, are 
eſtimated at 251,365 perſons; while in the province of Yun-nan 
19 0 famibcs are ſuppoſed to contain 1,43 3,10 perſons. 


„ waſtes 
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# waſtes are diſtant from the great roads generally 
* followed by travellers; and they were therefore 


te unknown to the generality of thoſe who have 


&* printed their relations *. ! 

If any doubt ſhould ariſe concerning the reality of 
the fact, it may be thus demonſtrated. Almoſt every 
ſtranger- who has viſited the interior of China, ad- 
mits the impractibility of journeying at night, unleſs 
eſcorted by men who carry torches, to frighten 
away the tygers and other carnivorous animals. So 
many wild beaſts could never. exiſt in a country 
regularly inhabited: they muſt neceſſarily have vaſt 
ſolitudes, where they retire to propagate, and whence 
they make excurſions for prey. Such retreats are only 
to be found in thoſe countries, almoſt deſtitute of hu- 
man habitations in an extent of ſixty miles; and if 
Germany were in the ſame neglected ſtate, the Urus 
might be found there as in the time of Julius Czfar. 

All theſe uncultivated ſpots are nothing in com- 
pariſon with the territory occupied by the ſavages of 
China, called Mau las or rats of the wood; becauſe 
they are ſcattered in families throughout foreſts and 
waſtes over a diſtance in ſome regions of more than 
forty leagues. From all that can be colle&ed con- 
cerning theſe Mau. las, who infeſt ſix provinces of 
the empire, it reſults that they are no leſs ſavage 
than the Worrous of Guiana in America. 

Europeans hold it almoſt impoſſible, that in China 
ſo many hordes of men ſhould be found, 'who are 


* Deſcription de 'Empire de la Chine, tom. i. 
1 | incapable 
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incapableeven of underſtanding each other: but whett 
we know that the country is ſo irregularly in- 
habited, the exiſtence of ſavages is as eaſily conceiv- 
ed as that of wild beaſts. | ; 

By caſting an eye on the beſt maps of China, we ' 
obſerve the interior country wonderfully deſtitute 
of geopraphical details : and yet, to prevent this as 
much as poſſible, every little village is inſerted as a 
town. Different enumerations of the walled cities 
in China have been collected, without mentioning 
thoſe of Kircher and Couplet, who have copied 
almoſt word for word the Atlas of Martini“. Men- 
doza makes the total number of ſuch places amount 
to one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy- four; but 
in this he muſt be miſtaken. The Jeſuits, who 
compiled the map, do not ſuppoſe them exceed- 
ing one thouſand four hundred and fifty-three ; and 
this indeed is very ſurpriſing. Such an empire, in 
proportion to its prodigious extent, ſhould contain at 
leaſt fifteen thouſand walled towns; and if Holland 
and Brabant were taken as a ſtandard of compariſon, 
the number would be conſiderably augmented. 
Among the moſt deſert provinces, the reader 
ſhould be made to remark Koei-tcheou, where the ne- 
ceſſaries of life might be rendered ſufficiently abundant, 
ſays Father du Halde, if the lands were better culti- 
vated f. Yes, without doubt, by improving the 


Kircher, China Murata ; ; and Couplet, Tabula ramen | 


Sinicæ Monarch. 


+ Deſcription de la Chine, tom i. 


country, 
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gountry, it might be rendered habitable ; but the 
Chineſe have no inclination to live there. | 
In order to gain more by fiſhing, navigation, and 
manufactures, they eſtabliſh themſelves along the ſea- 
coaſts and the banks of the rivers. To traffick with 
greater advantage, they crowd together in the capital, 


and the towns beſt fituated for commerce. Thus © 


their country muſt have appeared ſeven times more 
peopled than it really was to thoſe who ſaw nothing 
more than their rivers and towns. This explains at 


once the cauſe of infanticide, and the frequent and 


horrible ravages occaſioned there by famunes *. 

As they multiply in ſome places, and abandon 
others entirely, it frequently happens that the extent 
of country, though cultivated with the greateſt in- 


duſtry, is altogether inadequate to the number of 


inhabitants. Whenever the harveſt fails, all the 
ſupernumeraries, who do not fly to other diſtriQs, 
muſt periſh. Thoſe, who have the means of eſcap- 
ing, ſwarm to ſpots where nature has been more 
bountiful; and occaſion diſorders there, of which 
we cannot form any idea, becauſe we ſee no example. 

Mr. Oſbeck, who chanced to be in China in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- one, fays, that the 
province of Canton was ſtill overcharged with a multi- 


tude of wandering families, driven by hunger from the 


centre of the empire, where death had carried off apro- 
digious number f. Either Father Parrenin was totally 
ignorant of the interior provinces, from having followed 


. Coutencin, Extracts from the Chineſe Gazettes. 
- + Olbeck, Reiſe nach Oktiadien und China. 
the 
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the ordinary roads, or he wiſhed, in his letters to Mr. 

Mairan, to conceal the wretched ſtate of cultivation. 
He would have us to believe that the emperor and 
the mandarins take very good meaſures at times to 
_ diminiſh population. By occaſioning a total want of 
aliments, they ſacrifice ſeven or eight hundred 
thouſand victims to the public tranquillity. This 
deteſtable policy, we may venture to affirm, is a 
mere invention; for the greateſt troubles are pro- 
duced by ſuch famines when hunger drives the inha- 
bitants of one province to attack their neighbours, 
and even to eat them, as frequently happens in 
China. No ſhadow of authority any longer remains 
on theſe melancholy occaſions, and every ſentiment of 
commuſeration 1s ſo completely deſtroyed, that fathers 
have been ſeen feeding 'on their own children! It 
would, therefore, be as abſurd as contradiQory in the 
the ſovereign and governors, who do all in their power 
to preſerve tranquillity, to intercept the food of the 
people, that they may revolt, and put the lives of 
their rulers in jeopardy. . In arbitrary governments 
the cauſe of every diſaſter is attributed to the deſpot. 
The Chineſe make their emperers reſponſible for the 
devaſtations committed by the very locuſts. This 
mult be the caſe in every deſpotic ſtate, where the 
Deity is neglected for the prince, who endeavours 
continually to uſurp the rights of the Creator. 

On the other hand, Father Parrenin conſiders 
the diſtillation of rice, to make what is called arrack; 

among the cauſes of famine. By this we perceive 


how ill the man was informed; for that liquor is never 
made 
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made in China. Sampſu, a drink much weaker, is j 
uſed there, but in great moderation; and travellers 
agree that they never ſaw one ſingle intoxicated 

perſon in the ſtreets of Canton. Grain is conſumed 
in a very different manner throughout Europe, not 
only by diſtillation, but in brewing beer. Yet this 
be conſumption has never produced any famines like 
thoſe in China, where the men are impelled to devour 
eich other. It cannot be too often repeated, that 
the real cauſe of all theſe evils conſiſts in the total 
deficiency of cultivation in the centre of the provinces. 
It may appear ſtrange that no attempts have been 
made to eſtabliſh magazines in all the governments 
but, beſides the difficulty of filling them, the police 
of China is too weak, and the army not ſufficiently 
diſciplined, to protect ſuch ſtorehouſes againſt robbers 
and wanderers, who might be induced to pillage. 
On another hand, the exterior commerce, by means 
of which, in times of ſcarcity, ſupplies of rice might 
be drawn from India and Java, has not been proper- 
ly directed. Never was the life of a ſingle perſon. 
preſerved there by any ſuch precaution, the Tartar 
troops, mainrained by the emperors of the preſent 
dynaſty in Pekin and its environs, protect indeed 
the ſtores of proviſions deſtined to ſupply the capi- 
tal“; but the Tartars have not the means of eſta- 
bliſhing the ſame order in all the provinces, becauſe 
they could never ſucceed, even by the moſt violent 
meaſures, to render the country uniformly inhabited. 


* Deſcription of Pekin, by Meſſrs. de VIfle and Pingre. 
Vol. 1. E Theſe 
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Theſe conquerors, on their arrival in China, were 
aſtoniſhed at the abuſes exiſting there: they obſerved 
particularly the numberleſs inconyeniences ariſing 
from the irregularity of the cantons, many of which 
were too much peopled, others inſufficiently, and 
ſome not at all. They conceived the evil to exiſt in 
maritime commerce, and ſtill more in piracy, which 
attracted to the coaſts all the families from the inland 
regions, where the ſoil remained uncultivated. On 
this they adopted two very extraordinary meaſures 
for correcting the evil in jits ſource: they prohi- 
bited navigation in the firſt place, and afterwards de- 
moliſhed, in ſix provinces, all the habitations within 
eight miles of the ſea 

When theſe diſtricts were ruined, the families had 
to retire further into the country, where they lodged 
in holes dug in the earth, like thoſe Troglodytes 
who are found ſo numerous in different parts of 
China. Such beings could never have been ſuppoſed 
to exiſt there; but the inconceivable miſery of the 
people at a diſtance from the great towns, who are 
conſtantly. expoſed to be pillaged by robbers, does 
not permit them to conſtruct houſes, 

As the Tartars began to relax in their prohibition 
of filhing and commerce, the people, who had been 
compelled to retire, abandoned their cayes and cells 
to approach the ſhores. - All the colonies, ſent into 


* The plan was adopted during the minority of Can-hj by his 
Tartar tutors. Canton was likewiſe to have been deſtroyed ; but 
particular motives prevented it from ſharing the fate of the other 
down. 5 
| the 
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the deſerts to diſcharge the towns of their ſurplus of 
population, deſert in the ſame manner ; becauſe they 
have no diſciplined troops to protect them at their 
firſt eſtabliſhment. From the confeſſion of the Jeſu- 
its themſelves it appears, that ſeveral attempts have 
been made to people and cultivate Xoei-trheou, by 
ſending thither colonies and governors with their 
families: The vice was too deep in the principles of 
the government to admit of any remedy; and all 


theſe meaſures were as uſeleſs as the ſermons of the 


mandarins and men of letters, who exhort the peo- 
ple frequently to clear the ſoil; but they take at the 
fame time no care to cut their long nails, which form 
a ſtrange contraſt with their maxims. Were even 
the hopes of gain inſufficient to attract the multitude 
towards the great commercial towns, the dread of 
loſing their all in one night could not fail to render 
the people of the diſtant cantons very unhappy. 
All the Chineſe villages, ſays Father Fontaney in his 
journal, through which I paſſed on that day, had a 
houſe reſembling a ſmall tower, where they placed their 
ect. for ſecurity in troubleſome times, and when they 
feared the irruption of robbers. If theſe attacks are ſo 
much to be dreaded in the centre of the empire and 
on the great roads, we may be affured that little 
fafety can be found in ſolitary places. Even in the 
environs of Canton ftrangers cannot travel without 
danger; and a botaniſt from Europe, while collect- 


* Memoirs of a great Mandarin, in the xxiſt Collection of 
Edifying Letters. 
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ing plants, was attacked twice in one day by Chineſe 
banditti, who wanted to take away his very ſhoe- 
buckles, which would not have happened to him in 
traverſing a camp of Bedouin Arabs. © All theſe cir- 
cumſtances confirm, unfortunately but too much, 
the relations of Lord Anſon and Captain Congrel. 

If China were regularly inhabited, without having 
either ſo many thieves, begging monks, eunuchs, 
or ſlaves, the human ſpecies: muſt ſoon: increaſe 
aſtoniſhingly, from the fecundity. of the women in 
the ſouthern provinces, and the nature of the climate 
in general. So many inconveniencies, and ſome of 
them far from trifling, have not prevented population 
from amounting, according to ſome calculators, to 
eighty-two millions. This eſtimate moſt probably 
is exaggerated ; but ſuppoſing it to be juſt, China is 
ſtill much leſs peopled, in proportion to its ſize, than 
Germany *. It would be ablurd not to pay atten- 
tion to the difference of extent in the two countries, 
when the one does not in reality exceed the ſixth part 
of the other. As in China nothing is uſed for fuel 
but foſſil coal, called mow-y, it ſeems natural to ſup- 
poſe that ſuch a country might admit of more in- 
habitants than others, where wood alone is employ- 
ed, and (conſequently much ſoil covered with fo- 
reſts. In Scotland, and round Liege, the fields are 
tilled above the very coal-pits ; but this advantage 


+ This would be the caſe were Germany ſuppoſed to contain 
only nineteen millions of inhabitants inſtead of twenty-four mil- 
lions, which is the calculation of Mr. Suſſmilch in the ſecond 


volume of his work. 
8 does 
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does not ſeem to have influenced the population of 
China, where, in almoſt all the governments, vaſt 
diſtricts, of more than ſixty miles in length, remain 
totally uncultivated; and a ſmaller extent might 
more than ſuffice for wood, if nothing beſides could 
be found for fuel. 

As neither the laws nor inſtitutions of China have 
any connexion with the ſalubrity of the air, they are 
very different from thoſe of Egypt, which related fo 
immediately. to climate, and to the conſtitution of 
the inhabitants. This will appear more ſtriking in 
the following Section on the dietetic regimen of 
ancient Egypt. Little attention muſt be paid to thoſe, 
who pretend, that the Chineſe can diſpenſe with ſuch 
precautions, becauſe they are never attacked by the 
plague; for it is known, that, in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and four, this ſcourge made 
horrible ravages. In the year one , thouſand three 
hundred and forty- ſeven, the black pghilence, the moſt 
dreadful in the hiſtory of the world, broke out in 
the ſouthern provinces of China“, over-ran all Aſia, 
and infected the whole of Europe. As no police had 
been eſtabliſhed in thoſe days of confuſion, it pene- 
trated into Greenland, and thence to the pole, with. 
out interruption. The rigorous cold of the arctic 
regions gave it additional force, becaufe all burning 
fevers are molt fatal in the north; and two-thirds 
of the human race diſappeared then from the globe. 


* Mezerai's Hiſtory of the Huns, vol. v. ; — Hiſtory of Green- 
und, by Egedius. 
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The Egyptians, who correQed greatly the climate 
of their country, had to take precautions againſt 
two great evils ; -the plague and the leproſy. It is 
allowed in general at this day, that their method of 
preventing the, leproſy was very efficacious. Thus 
the Greeks of Alexandria, by ſuppoſing they could 
diſpenſe with all rules reſpecting aliments, ſuffered 
ſo exceedingly, that the greater part of the troops 


_ commanded by Cleopatra and Mark Antony at the 


battle of Actium, may be ſuppoſed to have been 
infected with the elephantiaſis. | 

With regard to the inſtitutions of the Egyptians 
for preventing the plague, they ſeem to have been as 
effectual as their regimen TreſpeQing the leproſy *. 
Phyſicians abounded every-where, and the country 
really required to be well provided with medical 
aſſiſtance. When it was intended to check the 
diſorder as ſoon as it appeared, the only method 
was to watch every-where : yet, as experience has 
ſhewn that during the plague a vigilant and regular 
police is more effeAual than medicines, we can con- 
ceive why the laws had ſo much reſtrained the power 


„Horace alluded to che e when he ſpoke thus of 


tra: 
Cope dum 2 apitolio 


Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus et imperio parabat, 
Contaminato cum grege __ 


| Morbo vi vorum. 4 
He was far from ſayisg this of the venereal diſorder, as ſome 
commentators, deſtitute of underſtanding, have pretended. 1 
| a A 
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of phyſicians. It was feared that their inclination 
for trying new remedies might prevent thoſe meaſures, 
the effects of which were certain againſt maladies 
always attended with the fame appearances. This 
has been conſidered as very ridiculous by ſome 
modern authors, who ſay, that to limit the practice 
of phyſicians is the height of folly ; but in fact 
nothing was more ſagacious. 

We know that the ancient OIL were very 
attentive to the canals of the Nile; and as care was 
taken that the water ſhould run off freely, they did 
not grow corrupt, as frequently happens now in 
many places, from the aſtoniſhing negligence of the 
Turks and Arabs *®, Were we to obſerve here all 
that has been omitted by theſe two nations, and 
every thing they ſhould have done, it would be eafy 
to conceive how a country, formerly not altogether 
unhealthy, is become at the preſent day the hot-bed 
of the plague. This diſorder, we ſhould obſerve, is 
not produced by famine, as ſome travellers, and par- 
ticularly the Abbe Fourmont, have aſſerted. By ex- 


act annotations continued during twenty-eight years, 
we find, that it has raged five times, without being 


preceded by any ſcarcity of food, and contrary to 
what I once ſuſpected, unreſtricted to a periodical 
courſe. Another epidemical diſorder, no lefs ter- 
rible, is brought at times to Cairo by the Nubian 

caravans, becauſe they have never been ſubjected by 


* Unde aer lenge inſalubrior quam antea redditus eſt, preſertim menſe 
Auguſto, ob aquam que flagnans atque ſemi putris g. Proſper Alpin. 
Rerum Ægyptiac. lib. i. 
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dhe Turks to any kind of quarantine. Anciently, 
that is to ſay before the Perſian conqueſt, no authors 
| have: obſerved that theſe caravans ever arrived at 
Memphis; but ſince that epoch, according to all 
hiſtorians, . two dreadful plagues GIN from 
Nubia, or Ethiopia. | 

Neither men nor beaſts are any ww embalmed 
in Egypt; and the ancient Egyptians ſeem to have 
been in the right to follow this mode, as well as to. 
keep the mummies very deep in excavated rocks. 
Some have ſuppoſed, that more putrefaction and in- 
convenience reſulted from their manner of em- 
balming, than from inhumation : but, on reflecting, 
it is eaſy to conceive the contrary ; becauſe the entrails 
of very few bodies were thrown into the Nile. All 
the others were n placed in natran, or 
fixed alkali, and injected. 

Another circumſtance equally certain is, that rice 
was totally unknown to the Egyptians : and had this 
not been the caſe, they would never have brought 
it into cultivation, More than four hundred thou- 
ſand ſacks are now exported yearly from Damietta ; 
and this alone ſuffices to occaſion diſorders in a 
country where thunder is ſeldom heard; and the 
atmoſphere, impregnated with ſaline ſubſtances un- 
conſumed by the fire of heaven, is very ſubject to 
become noxious . Thus on the ſmalleſt appearance 


of 


In the year 1680 a plague, brought moſt probably from 
Egypt, carried off fifty thouſand perſons in Vienna and its neigh- 
| bourhood. The phyſician of the Empreſs Eleanor, having 
diſtilled 
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of contagion, the ancient Egyptians kindled fires, 
diſtributed in a manner now unknown. They were 
the inventors of the method adopted by the Sicilian 
Acron, in the plague of Peloponneſus ; and we ſee 
clearly that the Greek phyſicians, who followed him, 
poſſeſſed no other ſecret. Sometimes indeed they 
ſet vaſt foreſts in flames, to ſave ſmall cantons; but 
when fires are well diſtributed, and kept up with 
reſinous ſubſtances, they produce more effect than 
the burning of a wood. The virtue of this method 
is very far from conſiſting in the abſorbing quality of 
the aſhes, or their alkali, as a phyſician has found 
from his experiments during the plague at Tour- 
nal. 

What proves the neceſſity of uſing great and con- 
tinual precautions in Egypt, to preſerve the ſalubrity 
of the air, is, that the prieſts daily at different times 
practiſed fumigatioas in all the towns. It is believed 
that they were wont, on ſuch occaſions, to burn the 
drug called cypbi, of which Plutarch has given the 
compoſition, although his account of it does not 
ſeem much worthy of credit, any more than that of 
Dioſcorides, becauſe the article ſeems to have been 


diſtilled the matter of a peſtilential boil, obtained an acid as ſtrong 
as aqua regalis. His experiment however does not aſſiſt at all in 
diſcovering the origin of the Egyptian plague. From want of 
rain and thunder in Thebais, the air acquires at times ſo much, 
violence that it produces a fermentation in the humours of the 
human body; and the gall appears to be eaſieſt affected. The 
atoms then exhaled from the ſick are like a leaven. Volatile alkali 
might be uſed againſt the diſorder in a manner ſtill more efficacious 


than that adopted during the plague in London. ay) 
| inter- 
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- Interpolated in the writings of this Greek by an ip- 
norant copier *®. Oribaſus inſinuates, that it was 
taken inwardly, as an antidote to the plague +; and 
this confirms the pn that he knew OY of the 
matter. 

We muſt allow that Hann were never more 
frequent in Egypt, than they are now in the towns 
of China: but this uſage has been introduced by the 
worſhip of the Indian god J; for it is before ſuch 
divinities, that every evening ſo much incenſe and 
ſo many ſticks of ſcrapings of white ſandal are con- 
ſumed, that the ſmoke in every quarter of the town 
reſembles a thick fog. Some have ſuppoſed, that 
this produces the dreadful diſorder in the eyes, to 
which the Chineſe are ſo ſubje&, that blind beggars 
and proſtitutes are feen every-where, as we learn 
from Mendoza 1. This however can never be con- 
ſidered as the real cauſe of the Chineſe ophthalmia, 
attributed by ſeveral travellers to the quantities of 
rice ufed as aliment, when in fact a more natural 
cauſe preſents itſelf in the exhalations from the 
ſwamps where that grain is cultivated : others be- 
heve with more reaſon, that the brutal incontinence 
of the people, and the conſtant and univerſal practice 
of waſhing the face with warm water, tends to weaken 


® This does not feem to have been a perfume, but a factitious 
balm reſembling the myron of the Copts, who employ it for ſu- 
perſtitious purpoſes. 

+. De Stmplic. lib. v. 


t Hiſt. della China da Gonzalez 41 Mendoza, lib, iii.] and alſo 
Torcens _ briefe v. 


the 
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the optic organs; but more. ſhall be faid of this 
hereafter. AER 


It is without doubt by the greateſt chance in the 
world, that a ſimilar diſorder has ever, even to this 


day, continued to affect the inhabitants of Egypt, who 
fuppole it to proceed from nitre in the air, and thoſe 
burning winds called typhonic by the ancients, but 
known to the moderns by the name of meriſi, ſaliel, or 
more eſpecially champ/in *. Theſe whirlwinds waft 
about a fine ſand, ſo warm, that it wounds the lachry- 
mal glands, and the retina of the eye, like flying 
fire. 

This was generally believed until the year one 
thoufand ſeven hundred and fifty-one, when Mr. 
Haſſelquiſt undertook to make inquiries at Cairo, con- 
cerning this matter; and his opinion is, that it pro- 
ceeds from the vapours of the common-ſewers f. 
But in reflecting, that Egypt in ancient times poſſeſſ- 
ed ſo many phyſician-oculiſts, whoſe reputation was 


eſtabliſhed throughout the world, it is difficult to 


imagine, that they could be ignorant of the cauſe of 


this diforder. They could not attribute it to the ex- 


halations of the conduits, becauſe they are grown 
dangerous ſolely from the deteſtable police of the 
Turks and Arabs, who may be conſidered as the 
authors of the plague. They ſuffer it, if we may uſe 
the expreſſion, to grow under their feet ; and, with- 


* Fourmont's Deſcription of the Plain of Heliopolis; Theve- 
not's Journal, vol. ii.; Vanſleb's Travels; De Bruyu's Reiſen ; 
and Proſper Alpin de Rebus Egypt. 


+ Reiſe nach Paleſtina und Egypt, band ii, 
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out attempting any remedy, they expoſe _"_ and 
Aſia to its annual ravages. 

The Chineſe, + who ſtand ſo much in ERIE of 
coculiſts, have none at all; and their regulations with 
regard to the blind, whatever may be ſaid in their 
favor, are certainly not the beſt. They allow them 
to beg, or to live by proſtitution, under the pretext, 
that thoſe women who have loſt their ſight, are in- 
capable of gaining their bread by any other mode 
than this, which leads in the end to beggary. 
Among the Egyptians, ſays the emperor Adrian, 
I have obſerved that every perſon is employed : tho 
blind - work, and even thoſe whoa have the gout are 
not idle. This police was neceſſary in a country 
where the weak-ſighted have ever been, and perhaps 
may always continue to be, very numerous. Cornelius 
Bruyn believes, that the fourth of the inhabitants of 
that country are afflicted with partial or total blind. 


.. nels, 


After what has been ſaid, concerning the mode of 
preventing or diminiſhing contagious diſorders, we 


-  pexcerive that the plague could not affect population 


beyond a certain degree, which we ſhall endeavour 
to determine; but, to be better underſtood, it is 
neceflary to enter into ſome diſcuſſions, 

Although Egypt, in point of agriculture, 1s leſs 
deſolate than any other province ſubjected to the 
abſurd government of the Turks, yet, whatever ſome 
ill- informed travellers may ſay to the contrary, the 
extent of ſoil in a ſtate of cultivation there, at this 
day, is by far leſs conſiderable than in former times. 

2 All 
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„All the rice and wheat now exported annually, 
rannot be juſtly ſuppoſed to exceed twelve millions 
of Roman meaſures; and Auguſtus took thence 
twenty millions every year, at a time when popula- 
tion was far greater than at preſent, and conſequent- 
ly more grain muſt have been required for internal 
conſumption. From the borders of the lake Merotts, 
to the tower of the Arabs, the country repreſented 
by Strabo as exceedingly populous, is now very 
deſert; and Mr. Haſſelquiſt found whole fields, ap- 
parently well adapted for tillage, over-run with that 
pernicious herb, vulgarly called reſt-harrow, but in 
the language of botany, anonis /pins/a. With regard 
to. the Thebais, it is beyond compariſon more deſo- 
hte than the Delta: yet ſome error may be ſuſpected 
in the commentaries of Pancirole, when he mentions 
that the emperor Juſtinian drew annually from 


Egypt forty-eight millions of Roman meaſures of 


wheat, or eight millions of Attic medimni“. Perhaps 
indeed the towns there were already deſert, while 
the country was cultivated by agents. This might 
have happened in the time of the lower empire, 
when the avidity of the princes made them overturn 
the ſtate by. continually augmenting their domains. 
Sovereigns ſhould never be allowed to heap together 
without end ; for when no limits are placed to their 
acquiſitions, all is loſt, In vain did Honorius iflue 
the moſt dreadful laws, ordaining thoſe. to be com» 


It is poſſible that the Egyptian meaſure artube, uſed on 
ſuch occaſions, is wrongly eſtimatcd by Suidas, who Wikies it equal 


to the Attic medimnus. | 1 
mitted 
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mitted inſtantly to the flames, who dared to pierce 
a dike on the Nile*. All his menaces could not 
prevent the deſtruction of a country, where the in- 
| habitants were pillaged of their property. Some- 
thing of the ſame nature took place under thoſe fero- 
cious uſurpers, called the ſhepherd kings; but long 
after their expulſion Seſoſtris reſtored the lands to 
their owners, and this is the reaſon why the Egyp- 
tians adored that prince, who repaired the evils com- 
mitted during the reign of the moſt cruel tyrants T. 
It would ſeem thar in a country almoſt without 
rain like Egypt, the ſurface of ſpots ſomewhat 
elevated muſt be converted into moving ſand, if left 
for a century without cultivation: for the ſalts, as 
well as animal and vegetable particles, which form 
what is called foil, are conſumed, and diſſipated by 
the extreme heat and want of moiſture. The Caloyers 
and Greek monks have formed ſome admirable gar- 
dens in Arabia Petrea; but fifty years would pro- 
bably be ſufficient to make all the vegetable earth diſ- 
appear on thoſe ſpots, if no longer watered and 
cultivated. Thus we find that when Mahommed, 
ſoudan of the Mamelukes of Captchak, endeavoured 
to re-eſtabliſh agriculture in Egypt, he was obliged 
to have the moying ſand removed from the ſurface. 
In eſtimating therefore the ſquare miles of ö arable 


Wy 
This edit of Honorius concurs with many oller facts in 
proving that the drab or Egyptian cubit now uſed on the 
Nilometer of Cairo does not agree exactly with the ancient cubit. 
+ Herodotus may be conſulted when peaking of the diviſion 
of lands made by Seſoftris, 
4 land 
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land contained in that country, ſome land ſpots may 
juſtly be included, which formerly were rendered 
fertile. What Count Caylus and ſome others have 
believed concerning this matter, does not merit 
much attention; for never having made a particular 
ſtudy of geography, they could not attain any _— 
of preciſion. 

Mr. d'Anville, in his Memoirs on ancient and 
modern Egypt, aſſures us, that by a calculation made 
on his maps, he finds that all the ſurface of that 
country capable of tillage, never exceeded two thou- 
ſand, or at moſt twenty-one hundred ſquare leagues, 
of twenty-five to a degree; and thus, in his opinion, 
Egypt was only equivalent to the twelfth part of 
France. But every reaſonable perſon will allow, that 
this ſuppoſition is not at all juſt ; becauſe it admits 
only of the fertile part of Egypt, and includes the 
whole of France in general. The foreſts, the heaths, 
the ſand-hills, and barren wilds near Bourdeaux, 
ſhould at leaſt have been excepted, as they are in no 
reſpe& preferable to the higher parts of Thebais, 
where the Bedouin Arabs find ſome ſcanty paſturage 
for their horſes. 

From all theſe facts we perceive how prodigiouſly 
the extent and population of Egypt have been ex- 
aggerated ; but more particularly by Mr. Goguet, 
who ſuppoſes it to have contained twenty-ſeven mil- 
lions of inhabitants under the Pharaohs . Ancient 


Aceording to the moſt exact reſearches, Egypt contained twen- 
ty-ſeven millions of inhabitants under its firſt kings, Qrigin of 
Laws and Arts, vol. iii, ; 


and 
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and modern hiſtory are full of ſuch extravagancies 3 
and, in proportion as they are deſtroyed, new truths 
ſpring up in their ſtead. 

By the utmoſt efforts of induſtry, the ancient 
Egyptians rendered nearly two thouſand two hundred 
and fifty ſquare leagues productive; including the 
Oaſes and ſome elevated ſpots, like thoſe around 
Alabaſtranopolis ſixty miles diſtant from the Nile, 
where the ruins of that place are till viſible : from 
this muſt be deducted the ſites of towns, the fields 
ſown with flax, and other ſecondary objeQts of tillage ; 
but the maintenance of the ſacred animals does not 
appear of ſufficient conſequence to be mentioned. 
Yet, as in warm countries the earth produces much, 
and people eat little, one ſquare league may ſuffice 
for a greater number than in cold climates, where 


the ſoil is leſs fertile, and the inhabitants require 


more food. Thus Egypt might anciently have con- 
tained four millions of inhabitants; and we muſt 
conſider as inadmiſſible all that has been advanced 
'on that matter by Diodorus Siculus, and the Jew 
Flavius Joſephus. Population diminiſhed there 
under the Perſians, who governed always with a rod 
of iron ; and ſtill more when the latter Ptolemies 
ruined, in one day, what had coſt years of care to the 
three firſt Lagidæ, who indeed deſerved to be called 
kings. But all their ſucceſſors were robbers, or idiots, 
who neglected every thing, even to keep in repait 
the canals of the Nile, which the Romans, as ſoon 
as they, conquered Egypt, reſtored to their former 
ſtate, and rendered the country more fertile than it 


had 
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had been under the reign of Cleopatra, or her father 


Auletes, who was the model of bad princes. 

We pals over all the reaſonings of thoſe, who pre- 
tend that the inundations of the Nile extended 
farther in ancient times than at preſent ; becauſe, 
according to them, rhe quantity of mud muſt have 
raiſed the ſoil ſome feet higher. But this cannot be 
proved evidently. If it be admitted that the Mediter- 
ranean decreaſes, either from gulfs opening in its 
baſon, or by the return of the waters to the ſouth 
pole, then we may eaſily conceive how the Delta 
might have become ſomewhat more extenſive, al- 
though the Nile had contributed nothing. It is 
beſides eſſential to obſerve here, that Mr. Maillet has 
carried beyond all probability his ideas relative to the 


augmentation of the Delta; becauſe he is deceived 


in believing the preſent Damietta to be the ſame that 
had a harbour on the Mediterranean in the days of 
St. Lewis. But this is a new town, built farther in- 
land by the Mamelukes, immediately after the former 

had been demoliſhed by repeated ravages during 
the cruſades. If we cannot readily excuſe Mr. 
Maillet for being ſurpriſed into ſuch an error, thoſe 
Greek authors are infinitely more to blame, who 
have placed thirty thouſand towns in ancient Egypt. 
All the villages in France, including even the ſmalleſt, 
do not amount to more than thirty-nine thouſand, 


although, as we have ſeen, no compariſon can be 


made between the extent of that country and of 
Egypt. It is not probable that any error has ſlipt 
into the numerical words of Diodorus Siculus ; for 
vol. I. H we 
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we find his moſt extravagant eſtimate to be exactly con. 
formable to that of Theocritus, who built the greater 
part of thoſe towns in an idyl “. This he did to 
flatter ſhamefully Philadelphus, who was exceedingly 
rich, and Theocritus is known to have been very 
poor. We may therefore well ſuppoſe how much 
flattery poverty could make any poet utter, and par- 
ticularly a Greek. But it was carrying the marvel. 
lous to its height, to maintain afterwards, that Phi- 
ladelphus added three hundred more towns to the 
thirty thouſand already in his dominions : while we 
know perfectly how much difficulty attended the 
peopling of Alexandria, or rather the place called 
Racotis, which Alexander augmented and beautified. 
Whatever Quintus Curtius may ſay to the contrary, 
it is certain that the firſt of the Ptolemies invited the 
Jews thither; and thoſe, who are acquainted with 
that nation, will readily conceive, that recourſe was 
not had to them, until all other applications were 
ineffectual. 

Egypt contains, at this day, about two thoufand 
five hundred towns and villages: if we ſuppoſe double 


* Idyl xvii. Theocritus is not to be excuſed by ſuppoſing 
that he poke of all the dominions of Hydlemy Philadelphus in 
general. In the different texts of Diodorus Siculus, thoſe where 
we. read three thouſand towns are faulty, and thoſe ſhould be follow- 
ed where they are written thirty thouſand. Such was undoubtedly 
the meaning of that author, as we find by the preceding ſentence. 
He begins by ſaying that anciently eighteen thouſand towns were 
counted in Egypt; and it would be abſurd to add that three thou- 
ſand exiſted in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus. In both caſes hows 
ever he has exaggerated . 


that 
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that number to haveexiſted in its greateſt proſperity, the 
eſtimate would be rather above than below the truth; 
for a country muſt have ſuffered miſerable treatment 
indeed to be reduced to one half of its inhabitants. 
Without being much verſed in ancient geography, 
any perſon can conceive that few names are on re- 
cord of the amazing number of Egyptian towns talk- 
ed of by injudicious authors, and we ſhall not at- 
tempt to puſh back the rocks of Thebais, or remove 
the ſands of Libya, to make room for the habitations 
imagined by Herodotus, Theocritus, Diodorus, and 
thoſe who have copied them without judgment. 

Before we terminate this Section, it will be proper 
to make ſome obſervations on the fruitfulneſs of the 
Egyptian women; concerning which, the ancients 
have ſpoken ſo much, attributing it to the virtues of 
the Nile. The water of this river has been ſeveral 
times analyzed; and from every experiment, it ap- 
pears to contain a ſalt, which may be conſidered as 
the cauſe of a diſorder to be mentioned hereafter. 
As a vein, parting from the emulgent, conducts all 
nitrous ſeroſities, and even alkaline ſubſtances, to the 
reins, the water of the Nile poſſeſſes a ſtimulating 
quality both with regard to men and beaſts. To this 
is reduced the whole prodigy; for we muſt not be- 
lieve any effects were eyer produced, nearly ſo 
aſtoniſhing as ſome have pretenged. If it appears 
from different hiſtorians, that anciently the water 
of this river was carried into very diſtant countries, 
particularly for the princeſſes deſcended from the 
Ptolemies, and married to ſtrangers, it was not for the 


H 2 : purpoſe 
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purpoſe of drinking it with the idea of preventing 
ſterility, but merely to ſprinkle the temples of Iſis. 
This is not a matter of conjecture, for the fact is 
evident from a formal paſſage of Juvenal *, 
Alriſtotle has aſſerted, that the water of the Nile 
requires only half the common degree of heat neceſ. 
ſary for ebullition; but the experiment is ſo very diffi. 
cult, that we may be aſſured no phyſician of antiquity 
had inſtruments ſufficiently perfe& for the purpoſe. 
Yet, on this aſſertion, Trogus Pompeius, Columella, 
Pliny, Athenzus, Phlegon, and the lawyer Paul, have 
apparently founded all they have written on this ſub. 
ject, copying each other conſtantly, and never mak- 
ing any obſervation. 


I The water of the Nile has not changed its nature, 


and yet the women no longer bear four children at a 
birth, and much leſs ſeven, as Phlegon has ventured to 
affirm, after the example of Ariſtotle. It was con- 
ſidered as a prodigy at Cairo, that a Turk, in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-one, who had eight 
wives, became the father of eighty children in ten 
years. This fact, which appeared fo ſtrange in 
Egypt, might very eaſily happen in Europe, if poly- 
gamiſts were found there as determined as this Muſul- 
man. Beſides, it ſhould be obſerved, that in Egypt, 
as in all warm countries, the women leave off child- 
bearing ſooner than in temperate climates; and in 
this manner nature, if we may vſe the expreſſion, 


* [bit ad /Egypti finem, calidaque petitas 
A Meroe portabit aquas, ut ſpargat in ædem 
idis, antiquo que proxima ſurgit ovili, ſuven. St. vi. 
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counterbalances itſelf. We know beyond a doubt 
that the Egyptian women neither uſe natron, nor 
any other alkaline ſalt, as an antidote to ſterility. 
They employ however for that purpoſe, different 
compoſitions, deſcribed by Proſper Alpin; but he 


has not noticed the moſt violent of all, which is an 


infuſion of cloves and the gall of crocodiles. All 
parts of that animal are known to be aphroditical; 


but the gall and the eyes have more efficacy than the 
reſt of the body. Another thing, equally certain, is, 
that the Egyptians did not drink, habitually, the 


water of the Nile; for they prepared a liquor, called 


zythum by hiſtorians, of which we ſhall ſpeak more 
fully in the next Section. 
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SECT, II. 
ON THE REGULATED DIET OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


1 Section is appropriated to a very important 
: ſubje&, which will diſcover many ſtriking dif- 
ferences between the ancient Egyptians and Chineſe. 
Thoſe two nations, as we have already obſerved, 
practiſed alike the hatching of eggs; but the facts, 
which we have to cite, are ſufficient to prove that this 
conformity was entirely owing to chance. | 

To form preciſe ideas on a matter ſo long con- 
fuſed, ,it is neceſſary to remark, that three different 
ſyſtems of regimen were anciently eſtabliſhed in 
Egypt: the firſt was confined to the prieſts; the 
ſecond did not extend beyond certain towns or pre- 
fectures; and the third included the whole nation, 
without permitting any particular cuſtoms to dero- 
gate from the univerſal law. In latter times ſome de- 
viation muſt have taken place, when the national 
inſtitutions had loſt their force, by an infinity of 
evils attending the conqueſt. 

From theſe three ſyſtems are derived thoſe of the 
Hebrews, and of che diſciples of Pythagoras. The 
Jewiſh legiſlator conformed himſelf much to the 
inclinations of his people, and ſtill more to the cli- 
mate. He would not allow the Levites to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, in their diet, from the other tribes, 
who were all ſubject to the ſame rules; and he re- 
jected a number of Egyptian practices, as too ex- 


tenſive for his purpoſe. But this was not the caſe 
| 7. with 


gp 
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with Pythagoras, whoſe alimentary ſyſtem, ill.ima- 
gined, diſcovers more of the founder of an order, 
than of the philoſopher. Thus we find a ridicu- 
| Jous author maintaining that this Italian had been 
a monk at mount Carmel; and ſome holy fathers 
have ſuſpecteck him of conforming to Judaiſm, which 
js nearly the ſame thing, Before we proceed fur. 
ther, it will be neceſſary to explain in a few words 
the great error of Pythagoras. He began by vilit- 
ing Egypt; and after getting himſelf circumciſed, he 
adopted the regimen of the prieſts, without inquiring 
into the cauſe of their ayerſion to fiſh, and to various 
kinds of yegetables ; afterwards he repaired to India, 
where the laws and religion had likewiſe eſtabliſh- 
ed a dietetic ſyſtem conformable to the nature of the 
climate. But in the courſe of ſeventeen or eighteen 
centuries, it ſeems to have undergone ſome changes, 
not neceſſary to be mentioned here. Arrived at 
Hindooſtan, he complied ſervilely with the rules of 
the Bramins, byr abſtaining from the fleſh of ani. 
mals, particularly that of calves, although at his 
. circumciſion nothing of the kind was enjoined by 
the prieſts of Egypt. Of all theſe rites, which, 
as we have obſerved, are very contradictory, he 

compoſed a monſtrous mixture, without perceivin 
that many things adapted to the ſouth of Aſia and 
a part of Africa, were totally unfit for Europe, 
This man, inſtead of ſtudying the productions and 
diſeaſes of each country, yielded always to preju- 
dice, and being guided conſtantly by authority, he 
was governed during his whole life by the ideas 
H4 of 
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of others. Independently of the deſpotic tone, in- 
troduced by him into philoſophy, his diſciples be- 
came unſocial, even from their diet, becauſe they 
could not eat at the table of their fellow. citizens. 
Thus, that ſect diſappeared from the face of the earth; 

and although Apollonius Thyaneus preached a great 
deal, he died without imitators. 

The more we refle& on the diet of the prieſts 
in Egypt, the clearer it appears, that they endeavour- 
ed chiefly to avoid the leproſy of the body, the 
ſporophthalmy, and the gonorrhea, which in 
their country is more or leſs connected with the 
two former indiſpoſitions. By theſe they would 
have been rendered incapable of exercifing their 
functions; and as they required to be purer than 
others, they abſtained from many things, con- 
ſidered as perfectly allowable with the people. 

It has been obſerved, that the modern Greeks, 
from conſuming, in conformity with their religion, 
great quantities of fiſh, are more ſubject to the lepro- 
ſy than the Turks, who live chiefly on fleſh. This 
obſervation is verified among the different races of 
icthhyophagi, the nature of whoſe food r oe 385 
duces diſorders of the ſkin. 

Thus inſtructed by experience, the Egyptian 
prieſts renounced the uſe of fiſh of every kind, either 
with Gs without ſcales. But they had a particular 
averſion to thoſe of the Mediterranean; as we find 
by many paſſages, and above all by the ſymbols of 
Pythagoras collected by Gyraldus *®. Excluſive of 


? Gregor. Gyraldus de Symbolis Pythagoræ. 


the 
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the general law, the ſcar or char, the roach, and 
the ſea-nettle, which are not found in the Nile, were 
expreſly prohibited. | 


The moving ſea-nettle is not properly a fiſh. It 


has been ranged by the ancients among the zoo- 
phytes, and by the moderns among worms: but to 
whatever claſs it belongs, no food can be more per- 
nicious to thoſe who are attacked with the phlyctæna, 
or falſe gonorrhea. 
The prieſts of Egypt were the firſt who ſuggeſted 
that the ſcar ruminates; and until this day ne 
naturaliſt has been able to contradict them on that 
article. From this we may infer, that their reſearches 
into the productions of animated nature had been 
very extenſive; but unfortunately they are fre- 
quently enveloped in ſo many enigmas, that we almoſt 
deſpair of ever being able to diſpel their obſcurity. 
Certain Greek authors, ſpeaking of the roach of 
Pythagoras, call it more poſitively friglia, which indi- 
cates the red mullet, purchaſedat ſo high a price by the 
Romans for their table, as well as for the pleaſure 
of ſeeing it expire. Its body exhibits the moſt 
aſtoniſhing vivacity of different colors, in propor- 
tion as the blood ceaſes to ee pas was not 
however allowed to be eaten, by the initiated, at 
the myſteries of Eleuſis; becauſe it was ſuſpected 
to devour ſea-hares. By this food they fancied it 
might be rendered poiſonous, without being de- 
ſtroyed ®, as we find to be the caſe when certain 


* Junius de Efu Piſcium, cap. xxil. __ 
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fiſh in the American ſeas have taſted the manchi. 
neel apple. With regard to the redneſs of the 
fins, which gives it ſome reſemblance to the typhon, 
this allegory, purely Egyptian,. has been extended 
to the perch and ſpar, as we ſhall find in treat- 
ing particularly of the regimen of the provinces, 
or Nomes, 

The opinion has been almoſt generally adopted, 
that the prieſts of Egypt never uſed falt to their 
food, We know to a certainty that they abſtain- 
ed from what was produced by the water of the 
Mediterranean, and the lakes of the Nitriatic 
Nome, where, beſides the natron, a common ſalt 
was likewiſe found, according to the obſervations 
of Father Sicard. | 

+ The dread of being infected with the phlyctæna 
muſt have made the prieſts reject from their regimen 
every thing ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt, No- 
thing can be more obvious than the meaning of 
their fable concerning Nephtys, or the Cytherean 
Venus, \who, according to them, was produced by 
the froth of the ſea. Yet finding it almoſt im- 
poſſible to live on food perfectly inſipid, they em- 
ployed in ſmall quantities a kind of rock. ſalt 
broyght, as Arrian ſays, from Marmarica *. It 
came however more probably from the Part of 
Ethiopia, called Abyſſinia by the moderns, where 
that foſſil is found in great abundance at the pre- 
ſent day. If they believed this ſpecies of falt ta 


De Expeditione Alexandri, lib. iii. 
| | be 
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be leſs pernicious, in ſuch caſes, than that of the 
ſea, they had either made obſervations, to us un- 
known, or they were groſsly deceived. From this 
however we may conclude, *that no particular law 
prohibited the facerdotal order from taſting any 
thing, becauſe it was not produced in Egypt : and 
we have another proof in the great quantity of 
olive oil imported conſtantly from Attica. Plato had 


a ſhip entirely loaden with this article“, for the pur- 


poſe, we- may ſuppoſe, of paying the prieſts of Helio- 
polis, who afforded him philoſophical information, 
The Egyptians uſed many different kinds of oil, ex- 
tracted from the grain of ſuch plants as the ſeſame, 
the palma-chriſti, the carthamus, or cnicus of 
the ancients, the rape, and even the nettle. OF 
the latter they had extenſive fields, and the ſame 
thing might perhaps be practiſed ſucceſsfully in 


Europe, where moſt probably it has never been 


attempted f. Yet all theſe oils without exception 
were conſidered by the prieſts as unwholeſome z 
and according to Porphyry, they rejected them 
almoſt entirely. But their opinion was very dif- 
ferent reſpectiag the oil of olives, brought from 
Judea and Attica; for the ſoil of Egypt has ever 
been unfavorable to olive- trees, except in a few 

Plutarch in his life of Solon. | 

+ The ſeed of the great nettle, Urtica urens, maxima, ſemine 
lini, contains an oil ſuperior in quality to that of rape-ſeed. 
The Egyptians uſed the oil of carthamus and palma- chriſti only 
in exterior applications. The plant which in their language 1s 
called ſelep/ion differs in nothing from a nettle common in Eu- 
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cantons to the weſtward of a place now called 
Beniſuef, and at Abydus in Thebais. | 

An article now preſents itſelf very difficult to be 
explained, becauſe ſome authors have endeavour. 
ed to perſuade us, that abſtinence from wine was 
never rigorouſly obſerved by thoſe who filled the 
chief offices in the ſacerdotal claſs. This, however, 
is certainly a miſtake. Egypt had no vineyards, 
previous to the ſhepherd Kings, or, Arabian. 
conquerors, who planted vines, and drank the juice 
of the grape at their tables, in oppoſition. to the 
laws of the conquered. After the expulſion of 
thoſe uſurpers, the ancient cuſtom was re-eſtabliſhed 
of neyer giving wine to the Pharaohs; and it con- 
tinued until the reign of Pſammetichus, who had 
the greateſt predilection for the manners of Greece. 
He preferred them to thoſe of his own country, 
where ſobriety was not regarded merely as a virtue, 
but as the firſt duty of a ſovereign. Thus all was 


© loſt beyond reſource, when the luxury of an Egyp- 


tian king equalled that of an emperor of Perſia. . 
Pythagoras, who never reflected on the eligibility 
of any thing, adopted, without reſtriction, for him- 
felf and his diſciples, the Egyptian regimen which 
prohibited the uſe of wine. Moſes, on the contrary, 
indulged the Hebrews with this liquor. They re- 
ſembled greatly thoſe Arabian ſhepherds we have 
mentioned, who. were always paſſionately fond of 
wine, although its effects are in every ſenſe perni- 
cious, particularly in warm countries infected with 
the leproſy, and with deſpotiſm. More dreadful 
Ne inſtances 
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inſtances of cruelty are not to be found in hiſtory 
than thoſe committed during the drunkenneſs of 

the Perſian ſultans, from Alexander to Solyman the 
Third. The weakneſs of miniſters ' is no excuſe 
for their not preventing the execution of orders 
given by madmen, or furious beaſts; for no better 
name can be given t&drunken deſpots. 

According to every appearance, the prieſts op- 
poſed invariably the culture of the vine in Egypt, 
and even cauſed it to be rooted out. Such princes as 
Pſammètichus and Amaſis, who preſerved a cloſe 
communication with Greece, could eaſily procure, 
by the way of Naucratis, ſufficient wine for their 
courts, although none was produced in their do- 
minions, as we learn from Herodotus, who vilſit- 
ed that country. Thus, when Athenæus affirms, 
that the town of Anthylla, and the vineyards 
round it, were the dowry of the queens of Egypt, 
he is groſsly deceived. That place never belonged 
to the queens. After the conqueſt of Cambyſes, 
indeed, it was aſſigned to the empreſſes of Perſia, 
and received the name of Gynecopolis or the Town 
of Women, which has ever ſince been adopted in 
hiſtory, as well as in geography. Under the Pto- 
lemies, the culture of the vine was again intro- 
duced, and continued under the Romans, until 


the conqueſt of the Kaliphs, who cauſed it to 
ceale; and it has never ſince been re-eſtabliſhed. . 


The opinion of the prieſts concerning the danger- 
ous conſequences of uſing wine, in a climate like 
theirs, is juilitked by the example of the greater 

part 
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part of the nations inhabiting northern Africa. The 
JaQanite Arabs; who ſhould always be carefully diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Moſtarabs and the Hebrews, 
conformed to this general rule, long before the birth 
of Mahomet. The commentators of the Koran have 
been little ſcrupulous however, in the abſurd ac- 
counts forged by them relative to this matter *: In 
the Treatiſe on Abſtinence, written by Porphyry, we 
find the prieſts of Egypt repreſented as maintaining, 
that the uſe of wine is detrimental to learned men 
and to philoſophers +. They perſiſted in this idea, moſt 


probably becauſe their chief purſuits were directed 


to geometry and aſtronotny, which require great pre- 
fence of mind. Indeed we can ſcarcely ſuppoſe that 
important diſcoveries can be made in ſuch ſciences, 
by thoſe who drink wine freely while employed in 
ſtudy. 

From many paſſages in different ancient authors, 
we learn, that the fleſh-of ſwine was conſidered moſt 
incompatible with the ſacerdotal office, although the 
people were allowed to uſe it once or twice annually. 
This animal ſeems to contain in its formation the 
principles of leproſy. As a load of fat prevents it 
from perſpiring ſufficiently in a warm clitnate, the 
blood and humours ferment, and this frequently 
cauſes an eruption. Dogs are likewiſe ſubject, in the 
Levant and India, to the ſame diſorder, as well as to 
the hydrophobia and gonorrhea. They might there- 


 * Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. art. Othman. 
+ This is the reaſon why the Egyptian prieſt, named Calaſiris, 
in the romance of Heliodorus, conſtantly refuſes to drink wine. 
| fore 
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fore be ſuppoſed to have been held in ſtill more de- 
teſtation than ſwine. But the inſalubrity of the for- 
mer was ſo far overbalanced by its moral qualities, 
that this was one of the firſt animals introduced into 
the worſhip of the Egyptians. To ſuppoſe the prieſts 
ignorant of the danger, would not be doing juſtice 
to their penetration. They acknowledge, that thoſe 
employed in embalming the ſacred dogs carried off by 
madneſs, became /plenetic, according to the Greek 
expreſſion uſed by the tranſlator of Orus Apollo *. 

Theſe embalmers, however, could not even approach 
the chief ſacerdotal claſs, who were men almoſt inac- 
ceſſible, and whoſe precautions were extreme. They 
waſhed themſelves ſeveral times every day, with the 
infuſion of peſal, which is undoubtedly hyſſop: they 
neither wore woollen clothes, nor drank the water of 
the Nile unmixed : their hair, eyebrows, beard, and 
other parts of the body, were ſo completely Thorn, 
that we may ſuppoſe few inſtances occurred of their 
being infected with leproſy. But the greateſt diffi- 
culty 1s, to diſcover what means were uſed to cure that 


diſorder, when by accident it baffled their precau- 


tions. Such authors as have written before our era, 
afford no information whatever on this important 
point; and we muſt deſcend to the middle of the ſe- 
cond century to acquire any ſatisfactory notions. 


* 


* Hieroglyphica, lib. i. Such accidents were not very com- 


mon, wheu the Egyptians took care to feed their dogs properly. 
At this day they are much neglected by the Turks and Arabs ; 
owing to which we find them all more or leſs attacked with a ſpe- 
cies of leproſy, 
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The Greeks of Egypt, having never conformed 
to any regimen whatever, were at length attacked by 
the elephantiaſis. In conſequence of their negligence, 
it penetrated from the banks of the Nile into Italy. 
On this the Romans cauſed ſome phyſicians, whom 
Pliny has taken for Egyptians, to come from the Le- 
vant * ; but moſt probably they were Jews of Alex- 
wg who practiſed nothing more than the uſtion, 
or what is called the cure of Moſes. In this opera- 
tion, the ulcers, ſeared deeply with hot i Irons, were 
converted into ſcars {till more frightful than the diſ- 
order itſelf. As theſe charlatans inſiſted on being 
extravagantly paid, people ſoon grew tired of them, 
and of their procedure, which could only be uſefu] 
In particular caſes. . It is therefore difficult to be per- 
ſuaded, that the prieſts of Egypt did not poſſeſs ſome 
internal remedy; although the compoſition of it may 
have remained long concealed, like ſo many other 
inventions in their poſſeſſion. We find that in dif- 
ferent parts of Syria, it was cuſtomary with the ſick 
to ſeek relief from thoſe who performed the ſacer- 
dotal functions. This could only have proceeded 
from an opinion that the prieſts were in poſſeſſion of 
ſome ſecret remedies. If any phyſicians of anti- 
quity can be ſuppoſed to have acquired ſome know- 
ledge of the matter, none had ſuch good opportuni- 
ties as Aretæus of Cappadocia, and Galen, who re- 
mained very long in Egypt. They both agree, that 
the only method of curing the elephantiaſis, without 
the dreadful application of burning irons, was by 


* Hilt, Nat. lib. xxvi. | 
eating 
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dating the broth and fleſh of vipers . This has been 
confirmed by Atius and Paul of Egina, who, from 
recommending exerciſe alſo to the ſick, may be ſaid 
to have carried the practice to perfection 4 The ig- 
norance, prevalent in Europe during the crufades, 
prevented this remedy froin ever being tried in the 
public hoſpitals, where the leprous were forced to re- 
main ſedentary, and the evil increaſed greatly. 

The ſpecies of viper moſt efficacious, is deſcribed 
by Hafſelquiſt, under the generical name of coluber. 
Prodigious numbers are found throughout the whole 
of Egypt; and the greater part of European phar- 
macies at this day receive thence by the way of Venice 
their troches, ſalts, and other viperine preparations. 


The ancient Egyptians, who ſtudied attentively - 


the properties of animals, could not have been igno- 
rant of this virtue in a reptile ſo common in all the 
- provinces of Thebais, Heptanomis, and Delta. From 


their obſervations, moſt probably is derived the prac- 


tice continued in ſome families of Copts and Arabs, 
of handling vipers, and preparing them in different 
manners for food. Mr. Shaw informs us, that in the 
neighbourhood of Grand Cairo more than forty 
thouſand perſons feed on ſerpents f. The Turks, he 


adds, have the greateſt veneration for theſe people; 


and it is even believed, that a diſtinguiſhed place is 


* Galen, de Simpl. Facul. lib. ii. — Artæus, Curat: diutur. 
lib. ii. | 

Mirabile elephantiafis remedium viperarum efus exiſlit. Etius, 
lib. iv.— Paulus Zgineta, lib. iv. 

t Voyage to Barbary. 
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allotted to them in the proceſſion of the caravan, be- 
fore the canopy intended to cover the tomb of the 
prophet. Theſe ophiophagi, or ſerpent-eaters, have 
nothing to fear from the bite or ſting of venomous 
reptiles. They ſeize them with intrepidity, becauſe 
the maſs 'of their blood is attenuated by an aliment 
ſo ſtrongly impregnated with alkaline ſalt. All theſe 
ſingular cuſtoms are neither derived from the Greeks, 
nor the Arabs ; but continued from the remotelt ages, 
they indicate, in ſome meaſure, the procedure of the 
Pſylli. It would not be concluſive to object here, 
that the veneration of the Egyptians for ſerpents 
prevented their being uſed medicinally ; for we ſee 
clearly, in the Hieroglyphics. of Orus Apollo, that 
the viper was always diſtinguiſhed, as very venomous, 
from the horned adder, which is perfectly innocent“: 
the latter was revered in Thebais, near the ſame place 
where the herbaji or heredy is now found, the only re- 
mains of the ancient worſhip rendered to beaſts in 


Wbat the prieſts of Egypt have related concerning the La/- 

I, the afpic, and the thermuthis, is merely allegorical, This de- 
ceived the greater part of ancient authors, and particularly 
Milian. The ſerpent tebham- naſſer, eaſily known among the hiero- 
glyphics, by the veil under its neck, which it puffs out at will, 
was the reptile generally taken for the aſpic of Egypt, as we find 
from the words of Pliny and Lucan. Yet nothing is more certain, 
than that the febham· naſſer has no venomous qualities, any more 
than the ceraſle, concerning which ſo many fables have been pub- 
liſhed. The Egyptian viper, was the a/pic employed by Cleo- 
patra; and the ſame reptile occaſioned the death of the learned 
Demetrius Phalereus, whoſe cataſtrophe is attributed by Cicers 
to the infamous dyuaſty of the Ptolemies. 


Egypt. 
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Egypt. The hoſpitals, built by the Turks of Cairo, 


for cats and camels, have no ſuch dire& connexion 
with religion as the ceremonies reſpecting the He- 
redy. Paul Lucas has related very extraordinary ſto- 
ries, to perſuade other monks, as ſilly as himſelf, that 
this muſt have been the dæmon Aſmodæus, who was 
baniſhed into upper Egypt in the age of prodigies. 


Much light in this matter can never be procured - 


from Leviticus, even by undertaking all the re- 
ſearches propoſed by Mr. Michaelis, for the travellers 
ſent by the late king of Denmark into Arabia. The 
Jews, in the days of Moſes, certainly knew no other 
than exterior remedies againſt the leproſy. The great 
uſe they made of the blood of pigeons, ſeems leſs 
founded on its qualities, than on the knowledge they 
muſt have had, that the kings and prieſts of Egypt, 
during contagions, were ſerved conſtantly with thoſe 
birds at their tables. This, however, was a precau- 
tion againſt the plague, and not to prevent leproſy, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently. | 

Pliny might have ſuppreſſed the fable of thoſe mur- 
dered children, whoſe blood was taken to bathe the 
bodies of the Pharaohs, when attacked by the ele- 
phantiaſis. Atrocities of that kind are not probable, 
and above all when imputed to a people too well ac- 
quainted with the nature of that endemic diſorder, 
to have recourſe to ſuch horrible and uſeleſs experi- 
ments. Nothing but the cruelty and ſuperſtition of 
Conſtantine and Louis the Eleventh, could have made 
lome ill-informed hiſtorians believe, that theſe two 
princes, fo much alike in point of character, really 
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plunged themſelves into baths of human blood, as 4 
cure for the itch and the palſy. | 

Not to interrupt too much the. connexion of mat- 
ter, we will not attempt, till we come to ſpeak of the 
popular regimen, to develope the motives of the 
Egyptian prieſts, for never drinking the water of the 
Nile; and this will indicate the origin of the ele- 
phantiaſis, with a kind of certainty not to be found 
in all that has been written hitherto on the ſubject. 
Here we may obſerve, that according to ſome authors 
who wiſhed to find the amount of ſeven multiplied by 
fix, the perſons attached to the ſacerdotal claſs obſerv- 
ed a lent of forty-two days: but this ſeems to be adding 
erroneouſly and uſeleſsly two ſupernumerary days; 
for, even after deductingthem, ſufficient traces may be 
found of the paſſion for the ſeptenary number. The 
faſt now mentioned, ſhould never be confounded 
with the mourning of Apis, which took place only at 
the termination of a certain number of years, and 
had no connexion whatever with the dietetic ſyſtem. 

Some ancient authors, and particularly Apulzus *, 
have ſpoken of other Egyptian faſts of ten days only ; 
and the chief rigor attending them, conſiſted in ab- 
ſtaining from all commerce with women. This ex- 
cited many complaints in Italy, when the worſhip of 
Ifis prevailed there, in defiance of all the efforts of 
the ſenate. An elegy on this ſubject ſtill remains, 
compoled by Propertius, who. does not uſe mere 
Poetic licence, as ſome have believed, when he 
threatens that goddeſs with being driven out of 


9 Metamorph. bb. x. N 
Ome- 
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Rome. She was, in reality, baniſhed repeatedly ; 
but her temple, though frequently demoliſhed, was 
ſeen as often riſing from its ruins. 

All theſe practices, however ſuperfluous in Europe, 
might not have been unneceſſary in Egypt, where 
certain days of continence and frequent ablutions 


became indiſpenſable. Mr. Porter, the Britiſh am- 


baſſador at Conſtantinople, pretends that bathing is 
very pernicious, particularly in cold countries; and 
he informs the Royal Society of London, that, if 
the Mahometan women have conſtantly fewer chil- 
dren than the Chriſtians eſtabliſhed in Turkey, the 
cauſe muſt be attributed folely to the baths preſcribed 
to the former, and not to the latter. This obſerva- 
tion does not appear juſt in any reſpe& ; and it is 
aſtoniſhing, that fuch reaſons ſhould be alleged, 
when ſo many others are more obvious. One ſecret 
abuſe reigns among the greater part of Mahometans, 
and prevents greatly the propagation of the human 
ſpecies : their theologians have authoriſed illicit con- 
junctions in the married ſtate, during the whole year, 
except in Ramazan or Lent. However contraty this 
doctrine may be to all the views of nature, a Spaniſh 
theologiſt was on the point of introducing it'among 
his countrymen, becauſe it is the vice of warm cli- 
mates. But the more an exceſſive ardor in one ſex, 


* Triſtia tam redeunt iterum ſolemnia nol ic. 
Cynthia jam nocles eft operata decem. 


' Ove Dea jam cufidos toties diviſit amantes. 
Dnecungque illa fuit, ſemper amara fuit, Tc. 
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and defective organization in the other, impel 
mankind to this depravity, the greater pains ſhould be 
taken to reſtrain them by religion, where the force of 
civil laws ceaſes. Thus their pretended theologiſts, 
while endeavouring to regulate the morals of man, 
corrupted his very inſtinct. 

Thoſe, who firſt compoſed the Mahometan cate- 
chiſm, exaQted from married people almoſt continual 
continence during the Ramazan “. Their ideas were 
borrowed from the ancient Egyptian liturgy, withqut 
any variation, except in the exact number of days; 
and ſtill greater conformity is obſervable among the 
inſtitutions of the Copts, or modern Egyptians. 
Whatever Mr. Sallier may have ſaid, and other tra- 
vellers repeated, it is not true that the faſts of the 
Copts continue fifty- five days f. The exact term is 
forty days; and it may well be believed, that they 
have preſerved; better than all others, the cuſtoms of 
their own country. Hiſtory, beſides, mentions. ſe- 
veral perſonages of antiquity, to, whom the worſhip 
of Ifis was not unknown, and their abſtinence never 
exceeded forty days. 

At different periods, ſeveral falſe Meſſiahs have 
appeared in the world ; but the moſt- ſingular and 
the leaſt culpable of all, was confined in a mad-houſe 
in Holland. This, however, did not diminiſh his 
folly as much as had been expected. Having ima- 
gined, in one of his fits, that the ancient prieſts of 


* This 1s particularly expreſſed in the _ article of that 
catechiſm. 


Wo Tract. Chronolog. de Patriarchis Alcxandrinis, 
Egypt, 
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Egypt, during their whole lent, never took any kind 


of nouriſhment, he determined to imitate them ; and, 


according to Mr. Bayle, who announced it to all 
Europe in his Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres 
of the year one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty- 
five, this poor wretch ſpent forty days and- nights 
without eating. We are not aſſured, that the philo- 
ſopher, who doubted of ſo many things, really be- 
lieved this fact, which, if true, can only be attri- 
buted to the effects of madneſs; for all phyſicians 
know, that in ſuch caſes hunger can be ſupported 
aſtoniſhingly, as many examples have demonſtrated. 
When the frenzy of enthuſiaſm makes men believe 
themſelves inſpired, or when they pretend to be ſo 
through malice, it is then, as we have ſeen, the 
wiſeſt conduct in government, to remove them from 
ſociety. Jo inflict death on ſuch occaſions is always 


unjuſt, and often dangerous; but we may be aſſured, 


that a fanatic confined in Bedlam can never have 
any diſciples ; for this treatment brings his judgment 
and doctrine into ſuch diſcredit, that even fools would 
not be his followers. Many nations have never 
adopted a- policy in this reſpe& founded on a know- 
ledge of the human mind; and the evils reſulting 
from their miſconduct have been dreadful. 

. To conceive what gave riſe to an inſtitution ſo ſin- 
gular as the lent of Egypt, it is neceſſary to be in- 
formed, that during the great heat of ſummer, even 
at this day, vegetable food alone is uſed there in the 
beſt houſes. All repaſts take place either in the 


morning or evening, when the appetite and bodily 
i ſtrength 
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| ſtrength are leaſt aſſected by the ardor of the meri- 


dian ſun; and in this practice they differ from the 
greater part of no thern nations. It muſt therefore 
appear evident, that the prieſts were directed by the 
indications of climate, when they added a poſitive 
law to a phyſical want. Sir John Chardin, in ſpeak- 
ing of the religion of the Perſians, fays, among /# 
them ſome believe that the month Ramazan, having 
happened to take place inabe middle of ſummer, Ma- 
homet ordained that it ſhould be conſecraicd 10 faſting. 

The Perſians, and many of the Arabs, are ignorant 
that this, as well as the prohivition of wine, exiſted 
long before the birth of Mahomet. The origin of 
the greater part of religious inſtitutions muſt be 
ſought for in! gypt ; and they are ſeldom difficult to 
be found, unleſs when the total deſtruction of monu- 
ments puts a ſtop to all inquiry, or the contradic- 
tions of authors render facts obſcure. 

We ſhall ſee preſently, in what conſiſted the error 
of thoſe, who believed that the Egyptians worſhipped 


onions: but here it is ſufficient to remark, that the 


prieſts alone never uſed them as food“; becauſe their 
acrimony, which, however, is leſs hand than in other 
countries, injures the eyes. The reaſon, why ſome 
mythologiſts have repreſented Hercules as conſtantly 


rejecting this bulbous plant, has never been rightly 


underſtood. That fable appears to haye been an aly 
legory, invented by the prieſts to inſinuate obſcurely, 


that ſuch vegetables might be proper for the people, 


but not for themſelves, who were obliged to avoid 


Plutarch de Iſid. et Oſirid. 


- 


every 
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every ſtimulant, which might tend to increaſe the 

ophthalmia. Similar reaſons induced them to ab- 

ſtain likewiſe from certain animals admitted in the po- 
ular regimen. 

As thoſe, who were not 50 to the ſacerdotal 
claſs, could eat fiſh, they had alſo permiſſion to 
feed on the onocrotalus, or the pelican, which is 
ichthyophagoyus. But the prieſts, to whom all kinds 
of fiſh were unlawful, refrained likewiſe from eating 
the pelican * ; and reſerved for their ordinary ali- 
ments, nothing more than herbs and fruits, the bread 
called kole/te, the fleſh of calves, antelopes, pigeons, 
common fowls, and particularly geeſe, of which they 
made an aſtoniſhing deſtruction. This induced them 
to extend artificial hatching to the eggs of that bird, 
as we ſhall obſerve more at length in another Section. 

In the Hiſtory of the Heavens, where the temerity 
of attempting divination is carried to unexampled 
exceſs, we are told that the prieſts never fed on the 
fleſh of any animal ; but this is an egregious error 
and in general the Abbe Pluche was fo ill informed, 


concerning the ſacerdotal regimen, and the religion 


of the Egyptians, that he would have acted more 
wiſely by not introducing ſuch matters. All ani- 
mals, either quadrupeds or birds, deſtined for the 


* Orus Apollo, Hieroglyph. lib. 1. 

+ Vol. i.—Porphyry, in the fourth book of his Treatiſe on Ab- 
flinence, indicates all the animals prohibited by the prieſts of 
Egypt. Theſe were the ſolipedes, the ungulated, and thoſe. 
without horns. In the laſt claſs we may place the ſheep of that 
. $ountry, which, as Plutarch ſays, were not eaten. 
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table of kings and prieſts, were examined by per» | 
ſons, who do not appear to have been different from 
the /pragiſtes; and they placed ſome mark to atteſt 
that the fleſh was not infected with any diſorder. It JM. 
would be ſuperfluous to explain this cuſtom, which is 
continued and obſerved with more or leſs attention 
in all the towns of Europe. That inſpeQion is in- 
truſted, but too frequently, to people who have not the 
leaſt idea of veterinary matters; yet, fortunately, the 
diſaſters attending this negligence are fewer than 
- would neceſſarily reſult in countries where the plague 
bs endemical | 
It js truly ſtrange, that ſuch ignorance ſhould pre- 
vail with regard to the real cauſe of the averſion of 
the Egyptians to beans, after all the ſcientific parade 
of ſo many celebrated authors. But we have only to 
reflect on an adventure aſcribed to Pythagoras, the 
ſervile imitator of the oriental philoſophers, to be 
convinced that the ſtrong exhalation, emitted by the 
aba vulgaris, when in flower, made it appear pernt- 
cious to the Egyptians. On this account, it was not 
cultivated in any canton of their country, Yet re- 
jected by man, it might ſtill have ſerved to feed ani- 
mals. To aſſert that they could not endure the fight 
of this plant is ridiculous, when, in fact, they dreaded 
the ſmell only, which is extreme in the blooming 
ſeaſon. Whole fields in Egypt are now fown with 
beans, without occaſioning any alarm for the ef- 
teas they may produce, which are ſaid to be intoxi- 
cating, according to the common opinion even : 
in Europe among the peaſants, who never heard of 
| > diverſity 
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diverſity of climates. Theophraſtus, who has ren- 


dered the hiſtory of Egyptian plants ſo confuſed, 
mentions, that no flowers there afford any ſmell ex- 
cept the myrtle *®, But this frivolous aſſertion was 


never ſupported by the ſmalleſt ſhadow of truth. 


The neps of the Arabs, or the violets of Cairo, and 
the pale rolesof Feium, are the moſt delightful in the 


world. Beſides, all the roſe-water employed in the 


eaſtern ſeraglios, and in great part of Italy, comes 
from Egypt. Thus, Mr. Maillet ſpeaks with aſto- 
niſhment of the exhalation ariſing along the Nile, 
from the plains ſown with beans, the flowers of which, 
ſays he, are a thouſand times more odoriferous than in Eu- 
rope . Yet Pythagoras would never have been per- 
ſuaded to traverſe ſuch fields, after he was circum- 
cifed. Ancient authors, from not having acquired 
any exact knowledge of Egypt and Hindooſtan, have 
varied aſtoniſhingly in ſpeaking of the diet of the 
Pythagoreans; and from what Aulus Gellius and 
Athenzus ſay, we may be 80nvinced, how totally ig- 
norant they were of the whole matter, That no 
doubt may be entertained concerning the ſpecies of 
this plant, we have only to obſerve, that it is deter- 
mined by a paſſage in Varro. The Flamens of 
Rome, he aſſures us, could not eat beans, becauſe 
their flowers contained infernal letters. This allu- 
ſion to the two black ſpecks on the wings enve- 
loping the keel is very concluſive. The characteriſtics 
of the common bean could not be more diſtinctly 


* Fiſt. Plant. lib. vi.—De Cauſ. Plantarum, lib. vi. 


+ Deſcription of Egypt, part ii. 
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defined by a botaniſt. It ſtill reſults therefore, that 
the flower was the chief cauſe of the averſion of the 
prieſts, who were not however unacquainted with the 
qualities of the fruit. Of all farinaceous aliments, 
this is the moſt unfit for melancholic conſtitutions ; 
and no nation was ever more diſpoſed to ſuch affec- 
tions than the Egyptians. Although amuſed from time 
to time with feaſts, they ſoon returned to their gloomy 
character, which rendered them poſitive and choleric ; 
ad fingulos motus excandeſcentes, ſays Ammianus Mar- 
. cellinus, who ſeems to have perfectly underſtood their 
complexion *. 

We come now to the particular regimen of the 
provinces and towns, in which little dire& connexion 
can be obſerved with health. The Egyptians were 
not ſo much clogged as ſome have ſuppoſed, with 
ſuch obſervances; the greater part concerned only 
the fiſh of the Nile, and two kinds of phytivorous 
quadrupeds. Theſe were ſheep in a part of the 
Thebais, and goats in the Delta. In a country very 
flat and even marſhy, like that of the Mendeſian 
Nome, the hair of goats might be proper for com- 
merce, but the fleſh could never be wholeſome. It 
was therefore not eaten in any part of that diſtrict ; 
while, in the rocky and mountainous ſoil of the The- 
bais, the inhabitants fed freely on this animal. In 
ſome parts of Europe, laws have been made to pre- 
vent the inhabitants from keeping goats, becauſe 


* FHomines Agyptii plerigue ſubfuſculi ſunt et atrati, magiſque 
meſliores, gracilenti & aridi, ad fingulos motus excandeſcentes. Lib. 
AXIi. 33 


they 
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they are ſo deſtructive to foreſts and plantations. 
Vet we do not find, that any ſuch regulation ever 
produced much inconvenience. Sir Thomas More, 
the chancellor, pretends that England was never 
nearer ruin than when the proprietors of lands 
vied in rearing ſheep, until depopulation took place in 
the country; and London began to be threatened with 
famine. Legiſlators ſhould be attentive to all ſuch 
objects, which are ſurely neither below their dignity, 
nor unworthy of their notice. 

Were the monuments of the Egyptians not en- 
veloped in ſuch clouds of darkneſs, we might be 
able to perceive what was their police in theſe 
matters. It cannot be ſuppoſed that they were 
guided entirely by ſuperſtition ; for we know to a 
certainty that the fleſh of calves was eaten in all 
the towns, even where the temples contained ſa- 
cred cows and bulls : ſuch were Momemphis, Buſiris, 
Aphroditopolis, Chuſe, Heliopolis, Memphis, Hermun- 
this, and many other places not mentioned in hiſtory. 

The prefectures, where foreign animals brought 
from Ethiopia were ſanctiſied, had few or no incon- 
veniences to ſuffer with regard to diet. The prohi- 
bition of eating lions could not have been felt in 
any great degree among the inhabitants of Leon- 
topolis and Heliopolis, who had not more than 
twenty or thirty of thoſe animals in all their diſtrict. 
Different temples of Egypt contained ſuch beaſts of 
prey. They were brought from Libya or Ethio- 
pia; but the learned could never divine for what 
purpoſe. 
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It is ſuppoſed, that the Nomes moſt incommo- 
ded, muſt have been thoſe where the fiſhes of the 
Nile were held ſacred. The Egyptian manner of 


living, however, cauſed every obſtacle to diſappear. 


No perſon could fiſh with the line in the Oxyrin- 
chian Nome, and all the pikes taken in nets were 
thrown back into the river“. It is difficult to trace 
the ſource of S:rabo's error, when he aſſerts that all 
the Egyptians revered this fiſh, which, in the allego- 
rical ſt e, was accuſed of having devoured the gent- 
tals of Oſiris; and it ſeemed from its voracity to be 
a remarkable production of the evil principle. The 
following may be conſidered as a general rule in 
ſuch matters: no living creature, to which the 
prieſts teſtified their averſion, was ever worſhipped 
in any part of Egypt. 

The inhabitants of the Latopolitan Nome ab- 


ſtained from a fiſh called latos by the Greeks, 


and variole by the French eſtabliſhed at Cairo, of 


which a bad figure is given by Paul Lucas 


in his laſt voyage f. This is the largeſt of all 


river perch. . It weighs ſometimes more than one 


Belo is the firſt naturaliſt who pretended that the oxyrinchus 
of the ancients was the pike, or the guechoe, of the modern Egyp- 
tians, Obſervationes, lib. ii. In this he was followed by many 
other authors. But a fiſh is found in Egypt now called Heſter, 
Which belongs to the claſs of perches. The bone of its jaw is 
very conical, and this might have ſome connexion with the word 


oxyrinchus, or pointed ſnout. It is however much leſs voracious 
than the pike. 


+ Travels in Syria and in higher and lower Egypt, vol. ii. 
hundred 
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hundred pounds -; and from being held in ſome 


eſtimation in lower Egypt, we may ſuppoſe that it 
acquires a pernicious quality after aſcending the 
Nile to Latopolis, in the twenty-fifth degree of 
north latitude. Changes of that nature are known 
to take place with ſome fiſhes of the larger kind 
in Europe. | 

In the Phageropolitan Nome, forming part of 
lower Egypt, and at Syene the moſt diſtant town 
of higher Egypt, no perſon was allowed to eat the 
phager. It has been improperly confounded with the 
red mullet of Pythagoras, although really appertaining 
to the ſpecies, in which Artedi comprehends the 
fparus rubeſcensF. No reſemblance whatever can 
be traced between it and the mullet, except in the 
redneſs of the fins. This characteriſtic is not ſuf- 
ficient to be 'employed in natural hiſtory; but in 
the ſymbolical language of the prieſts, it might 
ſerve to deſine ſome ſpecies, concerning which their 
obſervations have remained concealed under the 
myſterious veil of its phyſiology. Red color, 
in the fins of fiſhes, the roots of plants, and the 
fur of animals, appears clearly to have been con- 
ſidered by the Egyptians as ominous. The ſame 
idea extended even to perſons with red hair, for 
whom they had an extreme averſion; and it is 
indeed ſurpriſing to obſerve the ſame antipathy 
among the Chineſe it. Without the teſtimony of 


Perca Nilotiaa. Haſſelquilt, vol. ii. 

+ Artedi, Ichthyologia, genus 35. 

+ Trigault, Exped- apud Sivas, lib. ; Du Halde, Deſcription 
of China, vol. ii. 
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Diodorus Siculus, we might eaſily have conceived, tliat 
ſcarcely any indigenous Egyptian was born with 
red hair. The objects of this horror were ſtran. 
gers, like the inhabitants of Greece, who have 
changed greatly ſince that period, and the people 
of Thrace, who were then pirates. Some of the bad 
geographical maps of China, in the ſame manner give 
England and part of Germany the name Hong-tchai, 
or the country of red-haired men ; yet the inhabit- 
ants are fair, and not pirates. 

The fiſh, well known to naturaliſts by the name 
of filurus, was kept in ponds at Bubaſtus, a cele- 
brated town of lower Egypt. We muſt not how- 
ever believe that this was the only place where it 
could never be uſed as food; for the prohibition 
extended to the whole kingdom. Of three differ- 
ent kinds of filurus found in the Nile, not one 
has ſcales: and they were probably kept in thoſe re- 
ſervoirs, of which lian ſpeaks, merely for the 
purpoſe of feeding the conſecrated cats“. The 
Egyptians employed many things to nouriſh their 
ſacred animals, which muſt otherwiſe have been 
_ uſeleſs. The heads of victims could not be touch- 
ed by any perſon, and they were deſtined for the 
crocodiles in the towns where thoſe lizards received 
adoration. ' The entrails of animals ſerved for the vul- 
tures of Iſis, while the heart and liver became the 
ſhare of the ſparrow-hawks. The environs of 
Memphis were not, like thoſe of Grand Cairo at 


* Hiſt, Animal. lib. xii.— IIerodotus and Diodorus Siculus both 
agree that the Egyptians ſed their ſacred cats with fiſh. 


x the 
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the preſent day, covered with fore carcaſſes of aſſes 
and camels than all the birds of prey can conſume. 

At Lepidotum, a town fituated on the right 
bank of the Nile, in the diſtrict of Thebais, an- 
other fiſh was prohibited as food. Although, from 
a paſſage in Athenæus, this muſt have been a carp, 
yet concerning the particular kind, hiſtory is very 
doubtful “. Thoſe, who have taken it for the dora- 
do, conſecrated among the Greeks to Cytherean 
Venus, the ſame with the Nepthys of Egypt, or the 
wife of Typhon, do not conſider that the latter fiſh 
was too remarkable to be miſtaken by the Greeks 


in changing the terms cry/ophrys, uſed among them, 


to lepidotos. The latter expreſſion was already em- 
ployed in the Orphics +; and afterwards by Herodo- 
tus, who believed erroneouſly that this red carp was 
rejected from the popular regimen throughout the 
whole of Egypt. 

In the iſland of Elephantis, the fiſh, no longer 
known, called mæotis, could not be eaten; but 
the fleſh of crocodiles was lawful, although it taſtes 
ſtrongly of muſk. This lizard was uſed as food 
likewiſe at Tentyris, Heracleopolis, and the town 
of Apollo, where on certain days every perſon was 


* Cyprinus rufeſcens Nileticus, Linn#1. 

F In the Zithics, commonly attributed to Orpheus, a ſtone is men- 
tioned, the filver color of which reſembled the ſcales of the fiſh lepi- 
dotos. In ſome kinds of carp the ſcales are large and ſhiuing, but 
none of the moderns have hitherto aſcertained the ſpecies of ſtone 
alludeq; to by Pliny. We may ſuppoſe however that it belonged to 
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obliged to taſte of it, except the prieſts, who con- 
- ſidered this animal as fiſh. Thus far the inſtitutions 
of the Jews are conformable to the ſacerdotal rule. 
Judea always had crocodiles, and has them ſtill in a 
lake called Muyer-el-Temſah, and in a ſmall river be- 
tween Carmel and the point of Acre. 

Diodorus Siculus ſays, that the regimen of the towns 
and provinces comprehended likewiſe different kinds 
of leguminous and bulbous plants, which, he aſſures 
us, were allowed in ſome places, and prohibited in 
others. This however is a point very difficult to 
be explained. _ 

On the eaſtern bank of the Peluſian mouth, in a 
canton never formed into a prefecture, but depend- 
ant, apparently, on the Sethroite Nome, ſtood a 
temple where the ſea-leek was worſhipped, and pro- 
bably the kind with red roots *. Any law to pro- 

hibit this vegetable from being uſed as aliment would 
have been needleſs, for it cannot be employed even 
in medicine, without ſome precaution. The inhabit- 
ants of Peluſium are ſaid to have abſtained from all 
bulbous plants, and particularly the common onion, 
although it was uſed by the other Egyptians in their 
ordinary food. It ſeems therefore that a particular 


* Ornithogalum marinum, ſeu ſcilla radice rubra. Tournefort. 
Mr. Schmidt, in his Diſſertation de Cepis et Allizs apud /Egyptios 
cultis, ſays that the word Kerjpvoy, uſed by Lucian in ſpeaking of 
the people of Peluſium, really means the ſquill. He ſeems to 
have been ignorant that garlic does not grow in Egypt, but was 
brought thither from other countries, whatever Dioſcorides may 
ſay to the contrary. \ 


part 
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part of the ſacerdotal regimen had been adopted 
there; and this accounts for the manifeſt errors 
found in Juvenal, Prudentius, and many eecleſiaſti- 
cal writers. 

Every perſon muſt conceive the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the reaſon of ſuch a ſtrange uſage as that of 
worſhipping the ſquill, or ſea-onion; and we may 
affirm with certainty, that it has not hitherto been 
attempted by any of the learned. 

Peluſium, as the name indicates, was ſituated in a 
very marſhy ſoil; and the wind blowing from the 
eaſt drove thither the vapors of the famous lake 
Sirbon, impregnated with bitumen and ſulphur. 
Many of the inhabitants of that town appear to 
have been ſubje& to a particular diſeaſe, of the 
tympanite kind, which deranged their reaſon ; and 

they ridiculouſly believed themſelves poſſeſſed by 
evil ſpirits. Numbers of people, affected in the 
ſame manner, were found near the lake Aſphal- 
tis, where the vapors were not leſs Po and 
pernicious than thoſe of Sirbon. 

The ſmall Egyptian ſtatues, to be ſeen now in 
ſome cabinets, were made at Peluſium: they did 
not repreſent gods, as ſome have believed, but dæ- 
mons, with their whole bodies, and particularly 
their bellies, exceedingly ſwelled. For curing this 
diſorder, nothing was more efficacious than the 
{quill or ſea-onion, properly prepared. Thraſyllus, 
cited by Stobæus, ſays that the Egyptians employed 
likewiſe a ſmall black ſtone, found on the banks 
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of the Nile“. This could only have been the 


moſt ferruginous ſpecies of the ætite, or eagle- 
ſtone, of which many pieces àre ſeen above Taran 
to the welt of the Delta. The impalpable pow- 
der of the wtite diminiſhed likewiſe the obſtruc. 


tions in the (breaſt, which deranged the minds of 
thoſe pretended demoniacs. 


Beggars of both ſexes, ſuppoſed in Italy to be 
prieſts and prieſteſſes of Egypt, employed the name 
of Iſis to threaten thoſe who did not give them 
alms, with blindneſs, or with the dreadful tym- 
pany of Peluſium; and this was called, in Latin, 
incutere deos inflantes corpora. Thoſe miſerable 
wretches ſeen in our days an Europe, who are called 
Bohemians in France, and Zigeuners in Germany, 
endeavour likewiſe to paſs for Egyptians, and 
menace, as is well known, every perſon who re— 
tuſes to give them money tor telling fortunes. 
How far the fanatics of Europe have been inti- 
midated by theſe impoſtors, who are not Mani- 
chæans, as Mr. Peyſonnel pretends, is difficult to 
determine f. Anciently the lower claſs of people 


\ 


at 


* Sermo xciii, de Morbis.—Thraſyllus indeed ſays that this ſtone 


wes merely placed under the noſe of the demoniacs to calm their 


fury. The Jews uſed the root of a plant, which was probably the 
ſquill, in the ſame manner. It is almoſt certain, however, that thoſe 
drugs could not produce any good effect unleſs they were taken 

internally. | A 
+ Hiſtorical and Geographical Obſervations on different Nations 
who inhabited the Banks of the Danube and the Euxine Sea.— 
| | it 
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at Rome dreaded their imprecations greatly; and 
ſome of the molt ſuperſtitious, to prevent any bad 
effects; had recourſe to garlic or ſquills. 

Thus the cauſe of the worſhip paid to this plant 
is no longer ſo very obſcure, particularly when we 


conſider that it was confined to Peluſium and Ca- 


ſium, two places peculiarly affected by thoſe local 
circumſtances we have mentioned. The latter 
town was ſtill nearer the lake Sirbon than the 
former, and ſituated conſequently in one of the moſt 
unhealthy ſpots of the whole country. 

The prefectures of Egypt, we ſhould obſerve, 
were ſmaller in the time of the Pharaohs than 
under the Ptolemies and the Cæſars. Many cere- 
monies, apparently belonging to an entire pro- 
vince, had only been eſtabliſned in a particular 
town, before the Nomes were ſubdivided, and 
their number augmented. from ſixteen to more 
than three- and- fifty. It was therefore never the 
intention of the ſovereigns of that country to ſow 
diſcord among the prefectures, in order to cruſh 
them under the weight of deſpotiſm. But this 
really was practiſed by the Greeks and Romans, 
who from an execrable policy encouraged con- 
tinual diſſenſions, that the provinces might weaken 
each other; as Plutarch gives us, obſcurely 


It was in Bavaria that thoſe people called Gyp/ter cauſed the great- 
eſt terror among the ſuperſtitious. No perſon would venture to 
touch them, and they were allowed to ſteal with impuuity, as 
Ayentine tells us in his annals of the year 1439. Ades tamen vana 
Juperſiitio hominum mentes invaſit, ut eas nefas wviolari putent, atque 
grafſari, furari imponere paſſim, impune ſinaiit, 
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enough, to perceive. ' Under the Romans, the Om. 


bites fought againſt the Tentyrites, on account of 
the ſparrow-hawks. During their domination the 
Cynopolitans became the enemies of the Oxyryn- 
chites, from diſputes about dogs and pikes. While 
they governed, another great revolt was occaſion- 
ed, by attempts to transfer the bull Apis from 
the temple of Memphis to that of Alexandria, by 
which the former place muſt have been entirely 
ruined, Perhaps the inſurrection of the Heracho- 
polites, who worſhipped the ichneumon, ſhould not 
be placed at an earlier period : it was then that the 
labyrinth, the moſt magnificent edifice of the 


kingdom, and famous for the ſepulchres of the cro- 


codile, ſcarcely eſcaped deſtruction. This was in fact 
the motive of thoſe who nn the furious mul- 
titude. 

Never, we may be aſſured, did the like diſorders 
take place, while the ancient police of Egypt was 
preſerved. Neighbouring towns in Europe have 
fought to maintain the pre- eminence of their pa- 
tron ſaints; but ſuch ſhameful exceſſes could not 
have originated under a good form of government. 
Experience has taught us, in every age, that when 
civil laws loſe their force, ſuperſtition cannot be 
reſtrained; but as long as their vigor is unimpaired, 
nothing is eaſier than ro manage fanatics, who are 
only dangerous in anarchy, 

Having ſpoken of the diet of the prieſts, and 
of certain uſages adopted by the towns and pro- 
yinces, it now remains to explain the moſt im- 

| portant 


1 _ A as 
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portant points of the popular regimen. On this 
ſubject we ſhall enter into extenſive details, the 
better to diſplay whatever is moſt deciſive and 
proper to characteriſe an entire nation. 


In ancient days it was cuſtomary to diſtinguiſh 


different races of people by names taken from their 


alimentary ſyſtem, which was regarded as the moſt 
remarkable part of their manners. Thus the Car- 
thaginians, who conſumed ſo many cuckoos, accord- 
ing to the uſage ſubſiſting ſtill on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, were called Pultophagi, by the Greeks. They 
gave the name of Artophagi to the inhabitants of 
Egypt“; becauſe they lived chiefly on two kinds 
of bread called in their language petoferis and 
kolefte, The ſpecies of grain employed is till 


doubtful, and many conjectures have been hazard- 


ed by the learned on this matter. However incre- 
dible it may appear, much obſcurity reigns in the 
hiſtory of the plants moſt generally cultivated by 
the ancients. As the ſame appellations no longer 
denote things at all ſimilar, conjectures become 
neceſſary, and frequent errors unavoidable. 
Herodotus contents himſelf with ſaying, that, by 
an effect of the laws, or from uſage, the Egyp- 
tians never eat wheaten or barley bread ; but they 
employ the grain of Olyra. As this word has ſome 
diſtant reſemblance to the Greek name for rice, 


Meſſrs. Shaw and Goguet have been _ to think 


* Hecatzus ſeems to have been the firſt who uſed the term 
Aęropa vos, to denote the Egyptians, 
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that anciently the inhabitants of Egypt lived on the 
produce of that plant *. But it was as little known 
to them as the caſſava of Brazil at this day to 
the peaſants of Germany. In far later times, and 
not until the reign of the Caliphs, the firſt rice 
was brought from India into lower Egypt, and cul- 
tivated in the neighbourhood of Damietta J. All 
the Caliphs were not idlers: ſome intereſted them- 
ſelves in the arts, in agriculture, and even in bo- 
tany. By their order, trees and plants were tranſ- 
planted from Arabia, and the mid{t of Hindoo- 
ſtan, along the banks of the Nile. But they com- 
mitted a great error by introducing the culture 
of rice; for, amongſt many other diſadvantages, it 
has been the cauſe that many of the higher grounds 
lie waſte. 

We may ſuppoſe that the ancient Egyptians made 
little uſe of their indigenous wheat, becaule of its 
inferior quality; and they did not procure a good 
ſpecies until the reign of Ptolemy, ſon of Lagus, who 
had grain brought from the iſland Calymna, which 
is known to have been one of the Sporades, This ſeed, 
indicated by Theophraſtus under the name of 
Alexandrine wheat, was cultivated by the Greeks 


* Shaw's Travels; Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, vol. ii. 
At would be unjuſt to require an extenſive knowledge in botany 
from ſuch a writer as Count Caylus, whoſe ſtudies were directed 
entirely to the progreſs of the arts. We cannot therefore be ſur- 
priſed, that in removing the varniſh or coat of a ſmall Egyptian 
ſtatue he ſhould have miſtaken ſome ſmall pieces of the ſtalks of 
millet for rice- ſtraw. 


+ Haſſelquift, Reiſe nach Palzſtina und Ægypten. : 
| during 
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during the dynaſty of the Lagidæ; and from it 
they were enabled to make different preparations 
much celebrated in the commerce of the ancients. 
What is ſtill ſown in Egypt has been continued 
until now, from the grain introduced by the 
firſt of the Ptolemies, who loved thoſe, whom 
other kings too often deſpiſe. Some men, worthy 
of the greateſt puniſhment, adviſed him to impoſe 
heavy taxes on his ſubjects; but he diſcovered the 
greatneſs of his mind by rejecting their counſels. 

The olyra of Herodotus might have been, as 
Galen believes, a ſpecies of ſpelt or rye. This 
appears very probable, from the circumſtance of 
the Egyptians having uſed ſo much fermented dough 
in preparing their bread called koleſte, that it ac- 
quired a ſour taſte, as we are informed by Athe- 
næus . It is neceſſary to obſerve, at the ſame time, 
that the olyra of Linnæus and other modern bo- 
taniſts, is very different from the plant ſo named 
by the ancients. Theſe diſcuſſions, however thorny, 
are requiſite to caſt ſome light on the manners and 
uſages of a ſingular race of men, who have attract- 
ed the attention of the philoſophers of every age, 
becauſe they cultivated the arts and ſciences, 
cauſed agriculture to flouriſh, and contrived above all 
to terminate ſavage life in Greece. The latter 
country was happily ſituated for diſtributing the 
ſeeds of knowledge, and the firlt ſparks of celel- 
tial fire, to the reſt of Europe, 


Lib. iii. cap. 6.—Pollux Onomaſticon, lib. vi. 
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The total prohibition of wine made the Egyp- 
tians have recourſe to 'a factitious liquor much 
ſpoken of in hiſtory under the name of zythum, 
They attributed the invention to Oſiris, or, in 
other words, they were ignorant of its real origin. 
This was a kind of beer made with barley, and 
it could be preſerved for a length of time without 
injury, Inſtead of hops, which were entirely un- 
known in that country, a bitter infuſion was made 
with lupines *; and the ſame experiment might 
be advantageous at this day. Ihe Egyptians uſed 
likewiſe the roots of different aromatic plants, 
for the purpoſe, moſt probably, of ſuiting particular 
taſtes; and Strabo obſerves that with them the 
manner of brewing varied greatly. The procedure 
we have mentioned was moſt general in lower Egypt, 
where the zythum, like our common beer, was con- 
verted into vinegar, and conveyed by the Greek 
merchants of Alexandria into the different harbours 
of Europe. The Arabs and Copts no longer poſleſs 
the method practiſed by the ancient inhabitants of 
the country in making this liquor; and their bouzac, 
from being prepared without any bitter infuſion, be- 
comes ſour in a few days. | 

It is aſtoniſhing to find Dioſcorides maintaining 
that the leproſy, or elephantiaſis, was an effect of the 


Jam Siſer Aſſirioque venit que ſemine radix, 
Sedtague præbetur, madido ſociata lupino : 
Ut Peliſiaci proritet pocula zythi. 
Columella, de Cultu Hortorum. 


2 ; | zythum 3 
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zythum * ; and his error appears repeated in different 
forms at this word in many other dictionaries. We 
cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe that the Egyptians would 
have perſiſted during ſome thouſands of years to uſe a 
poiſonous liquor; and they certainly were better ac- 
quainted with its qualities than a Greek, who wrote 
books on the materia medica in Cilicia, 

According to obſervations, far more exact than 
thoſe of the ancients, it appears that the water of the 
Nile produces puſtules on the ſkin, when drank pure, 
particularly during the floods +. The people of that 
country had therefore one cogent motive to provide 
themſelves with a faQtitious liquor, diveſted by coc- 
tion and leaven of the noxious qualities occaſioned 
by natron and fixed alkali. 

This explains naturally the conduct of the Egyp- 
tian prieſts, who, holding the Nile in the greateſt ve- 
neration, ſeldom taſted its waters. They were ſaid 
to have poſſeſſed a particular pit for their own uſe at 
Memphis ; but this ſtory, to all appearance, is alle- 
gorical ; for they moſt probably drank zythum like 
the reſt of the nation. | 
Mr. Hafſelquiſt, while he ſtaid at Cairo, inveſti- 
" gated ſome parts of the natural hiſtory of Egypt. 
Among other obſervations, he tranſmitted to Stock- 
holm a very minute deſcription of the itching pro- 


* Lib. ii. cap.97.—Etius, and Paulus Zgineta, ſpeak of the 


zythum as unwholeſome ; but they do not at all agree that it 

occaſioned the elephantiaſis. 

f Pococke's Deſcription of the Eaſt. That water produces 

likewife ruptures and dyſenteries, as we find in Granger's Re- 

htion, | 
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duced by the water of the Nile. This without doubt 
is the origin of the elephantiaſis, which is irritated 
more or leſs, by neglecting to obſerve a proper 
regimen “. | 

The prieſts were not ignorant of this; but the 
moſt ſingular circumſtance is, that they kept the fact 
concerning the water of their river ſo ſeeret from 
ſtrangers, that it was never diſcovered by any Greek 
or Roman author. In the many documents we have 
collected, not a word is ſaid on this point. If any of 
the ancients acquired any ſuch knowledge, it mult 
have been Plutarch. In a treatiſe, compoſed ex- 
preſsly for the purpoſe, he endeavours to inveſtigate 
the reaſon why thoſe who navigated the Nile, refrain- 
ed from drinking any river water, unleſs taken in 
during the night. The fable ſpread among the 
Copts or modern Egyptians, relative to drop of 
dew, which falls from heaven into the Nile, and 
makes it ferment, appears to be an allegorical tradi- 
tion of the prieſts. Although preſerved until the 
preſent day, and believed by Father Vanſleb, and ſo 
many other travellers, it* is deſtitute of the ſmalleſt 
foundation J. Without fermenting, the Nile be- 
comes muddy, by a neceſſary effect of the inun- 
dation; and the water then contains ſuch quan- 
tities of inſects and fucus, that it cannot be uſed 
unleſs precipitated with almond-paſte or milk, | 


E elephas morbus, qui propter fumina Nili 
Grgnitur Ægypii in medio, neque præterea uſquam. =Lueretius, 


F Nouvelle Relation en forme de Journal d'un Voyage fait en 
Egy pte en 1672 & 1673, 


3 From 
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From all theſe inquiries it reſults, that the inhabit- 
ants of a country like Egypt, muſt have ſubmitted 
to a dietetic regimen, in order to preſerve themſelves 
from an infinity of menacing evils. Thus, in no 
part of the world were civil inſtitutions more directly 
and intimately connected with health. Every perſon 
who obſerved the laws rigidly, muſt have been m 
ſome meaſure a phyſician ; and on this account all the 
Egyptians, as Plutarch ſays, had the reputation of 
being ſkilled in the art of treating diſorders “. 

Some ancient writers have inſiſted that the ele- 
phantiaſis attacked neither women nor eunuchs ; 
and that it was cured by caſtration. But this mode 
muſt have been mortal to the old men, and the 
young would never have ſubmitted to ſuch a remedy. 
Vet on ſuch ſuppoſitions, Bartholin has founded his 
opinion, that this diſorder proceeded from inconti- 
nence, without perceiving that he took the effect for 
the cauſe +. The extreme lubricity of the lepers is 
only a conſequence of their diſtemper; and all thoſe 
who have travelled in Egypt, might have convinced 
themſelves, if they pleaſed, that the two ſexes are 
alike ſuſceptible of this indiſpoſition. Neither does 
it ſpare the eunuchs, although the common ſymp- 
toms are not viſible with them, as muſt readily be 
conceived, when it is known that the elephantiaſis 


corrupts and inflames the ſpermatic juices. The 


prieſts of Egypt had therefore wilely enjoined the 


In his treatiſe to prove that animals have the uſe of reaſon. 


+ De Morbis Biblicis. 
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people to uſe certain laxatives once every month. 
Some modern phyſicians have pretended to divine the 
compolition of ſuch medicines ; but they were un- 
fortunate in their conjectures, when believing it to 
de an infuſion of the roots of horſe-radiſh and 
beer *. They muſt ſurely have been ignorant, that 
the caſſia tree is indigenous in Egypt; and that ſenna 
grows without any kind of culture in the Thebais, 
as far as the firſt cataract of the Nile. Thence, at 
this day, it is forwarded into Europe by means of the 
farm eſtabliſhed at Cairo, which is in the hands of 
the Jews, like all the other principal branches of 
commerce in the ſo well regulated ſtates of the 
Grand Signior. Little doubt, therefore, now re- 
mains of the nature of the menſtrual cathartics uſed 
formerly in Egypt. ; 
Modern hiſtorians have erroneouſly repeated, that 
the Egyptians had an averſion, and even a horror, 
for the ſhepherds of their country. In fact, they 
deteſted thoſe robbers of Arabia only, who are called 
Bedouins, becauſe they -wander with their flocks, 
and pillage every- where. The Hebrews had the 
lame manners, when they arrived in Egypt; and 
they preſerved them, as we find, until their departure. 
Thus the cauſe is obvious, why the Egyptians hated 
ſuch people ; and we have only to read attentively all 
the laws of Moſes, to perceive that they tended to 
change the Jews into a nation of cultivators, by cor- 
recting the vices inherent in paſtoral life. The ſe- 


Le Clerc's Hiſtory of Medicine, lib. i. 


quel 
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quel will diſcover more at large, how much 
that manner of living excites to theft and rob- 
bery. a | 

Thoſe people who guarded the ſwine, were pro- 
hibited from ever entering the temples : they could 
always be diſtinguiſhed by their long hair; and, 
forced to marry among themſelves, they formed an 
iſolated and deſpicable tribe. In ſome relations con- 
cerning Hindooſtan, we read of a claſs of men, 
exiſting at this day, who are much more deteſted 
than the ſwine-herds of Egypt. But many circum- 
ſtances with regard to their not being permitted to 
appear in public, may be conſidered as fabulous. 
No Indian, it is faid, can even ſpeak to them without 
becoming impure ; ſo that, driven from the reſt of 
mankind, they have contracted in the ſhade of the 
foreſt the manners of wild beaſts. Perhaps this 
might be the caſe with ſome ſmall canton under ſimi- 
lar circumſtances with the Giezi of lower Navarre, 
the Capots of Gaſcony, and the Cacous of Brittany. 
Infected with the leproſy during the cruſades, no 
perſon could be connected with them on their 
return to Europe. Although ſome recent obſerva- 
tions have led to believe that the leproſy is never 
tranſmitted beyond the fourth generation; yet it ap- 
pears to have continued much longer with theſe peo- 
ple, who, however, are at length free from that 
diſorder “. 


* Abbe Venuti's Diſſertation on the Cahets, The Giezz 
ſeem to have taken their name from the leprous perſon mentioned 


in the fifth chapter of the ſecond book of the Kings of Iſrael. 
As 
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_—_ the Egyptiars ava reared ſwine fot the ad- 
e of agriculture, they had inſtituted two grand 
feaſts, during which thoſe animals were the only vic- 
tms z and this prevented them from becoming too 
numerous. The people had permiſſion at that time 
to eat the fleſh, provided they did not touch it after 
the full moon, when the ſacrifice was performed 
without the temples, and not by the hands of the 
miniſters. 

Herodotus, as well as Eudoxius, cited by ZElian, 
ſhould be pardoned for ſaying that the Egyptians 
uſed ſwine for ploughing and harrowing the ground. 
Their error appears leſs enormous, when we ſuppoſe 
that thoſe voracious animals were introduced into 
the fields immediately after the inundation of the 
Nile, to devour the roots of aquatic plants, the 
ſpawn of frogs, and all that the ibis could not de- 
ſtroy, in the ſhort time between the retreat of the Nile 
and the firſt inſtant of labor. The plough was then ge- 
nerally uſed, and we do not find that the Egyptians 
ever ſubſtituted any thing for this inſtrument. 

It is difficult to aſcertain whether or not that prac- 
.tice was of ſuch advantage to agriculture, as people 

imagined in the diſtant times, of which we are ſpeak- 
ing. In the ſequel it was abandoned entirely. Then, 
thoſe men, ſo much deteſted, becauſe they guarded 
animals judged uſeful, but impure, diſappeared ſo 
completely, that they were never more mentioned. 
It may however be ſuppoſed, that, taking advantage 
af the confuſion during the general revolt againſt the 
Ferſians, they aſſociated with others nearly in the 


ſame 
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ſame ſituation, and formed that celebrated republic 


of robbers, who fortified themſelves in the marſhes 


of the Delta, nor far from the Heracliatic mouth of 
the Nile; as we learn from Heliodorus *. - Some 
paſſages in the Idyls of Theocritus have given riſe 
to the opinion, that Ptolemy Philadelphus ſucceed» 
ed in diſſipating and deſtroying totally this confede- 
ration of banditti 4. But the truth is, that it ſub- 
ſiſted upwards of four hundred years after the death 
of that prince. And in the lite of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, we read that, in his reign, the Ro- 
mans weakened that ſtate by ſowing diflenſions, 
which no republic could ever reſiſt ; and much leſs 
when compoſed of robbers. 

Civil laws, religion, and all that can make im- 
preſſion on the human mind, were employed by the 


Egyptians, to prevent the people from eating the 


fleſh of cows, when arrived at the term of fecun- 
dity; and by this an Egyptian was as well known 
then, as a Jew at this day by his averſion to pork. 
Some authors have ſuppoſed, that this regulation 
had no other object than to favor agriculture; but 
many other motives required an exact police for the 
preſervation of cattle. As tributes of calves were 
frequently to be paid to the court of the Pharaohs; 
as well as to the ſacerdotal claſs and the military, 
who, according to immemorial uſage in the Eaſt, 
received no pay in money, it became neceſſary to 
preſerve the flocks ; for any ſcarcity muſt have occa- 


* ZXthiopic. lib. i. 
+ Idyl. xv. and xvii. 
VOL. 1. L ſioned 
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ſioned much diſorder. We do not perceive in this, 
as ſeveral learned men Tiave pretended, the ſuperſti- 
tion of the Indians relative to the ghoy; becauſe 
they never eat the fleſh of any animal; and with re- 
gard to aliments, the calf is as uſeleſs to them as the 
cow. Beſides, every one knows, that the three prin- 
cipal ſacred animals of Egypt, the mnevis, the 
apis, and the onupbis, were bulls. But this is not the 
caſe in Hindooſtan ; and the traveller Kempfer has 
been without doubt miſtaken, when he ſupported 
the contrary. | 

It is impoſſible to determine exactly the number of 
animals, prohibited by the popular regimen of the 
Egyptians ; becauſe moſt of the monuments on that 
ſubject have been loſt, and they cannot be replaced 
by conjectures. We know with ſome certainty, of 
no more than twenty or thirty kinds, among which 
are included the birds of prey, both by day and 
night, from the eagle of Thebais, to the owl of 
Sais; and from the vulture, or capon of Pharaoh, 
to the falcon of Delta. Then follow the ibis, the 
crane, the curlew, the ſtork, and different kinds of 


The cuſtom of conſecrating all the birds of prey to the 
gods, came originally from the Egyptians. They were diſtri- 
buted in the following manner: Accipitres diftributi ſunt autem & 
conſecrati variis Diis. Perdicarius & Oxypteros Apollinis miniſtri 
ſunt, ut feruut, Offifraga & Harpe ſacræ ſunt Minerve. Plum- 
bario Mercurium delectari aiunt. Junoni dedicatur Fanyſipteros; 
Diane Buteo ; Matri Deum Mermnus; ali denigue alis Diis. 
Elian, lib. xii. The eagle was ſacred to the god Ammon of 
Thebais, who is the Jupiter of the Greeks, The ravens were 
dedicated to Orus. 

| plover, 
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plover, called in general purifers of Egypt. Among 
the ſmall quadrupeds, no perſon was permitted to 
eat the weaſel, the cat, or the ichneumon, which is 
neither hermaphrodite, nor ever entered the bowels 
of any crocodile. Such fables diſgrace the judg- 
ment of thoſe who relate them, as much as the un- 
derſtanding of the credulous men, by whom they 
are believed. | 

With regard to dogs, it is falſe, that after the in- 
vaſion of the Perſians, they loſt the eſteem of the 
Egyptians, as Plutarch has aſſerted. They did not 
devour, as ſome have believed, the bull Apis, which 
was. wounded by Cambyſes; for the prieſts embalmed 
that animal many years after, when it expired in its 
temple. Beſides, the veneration of the Perſians for 
dogs, was ſtill greater than that of the Egyptians ; 
as we find not only from the cuſtoms of the Parſis, 
eſtabliſhed now in India, but likewiſe by the orders 
given to the ambaſſadors of Darius Nothus. They 
enjoined: the Carthaginians to leave oft eating thoſe 
animals, like ſo many other cynophagi of Africa; 
| and the /ophetim promiſed in the name of the ſe- 
nate, that the people ſhould comply with the requiſi- 
tion“. We may conclude, that this ſingular affair, 
which became the object of negotiation, muſt have 
particularly intereſted the magi. 

The prieſts refrained from all animals fed with fiſh 
without exception; and ſome were prohibited even 
among the people, ſuch as the otter of the Nile, 


* Juſtin. Hit. lib. I. 
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which is twige repreſented on the Paleſtrina Moſatc. 
It is known to have been ſacred in all the provinces, 
as well as the tadorne, a ſpecies of duck which many 
have confounded with the gooſe; and what is ſtill 
worſe, the antiquary Spon: ſuppoſes it to be the 
oſtrich. The extreme affection of the tadorne for 
its young, ſo much ſpoken of by the Egyptians, 
ſeems to have been altogether allegorical ; and ſuch 
ſtories were invented by the prieſts, concerning the 
good and bad qualities of animals, that they might 
expreſs with more facility in hieroglyphics, the vices 
and virtues of mankind. Although the duck ſpe- 
cies, in general, is deſtruQive to the ſpawn and fry 
of fiſh; yet the tadorne makes {till more havoc than 
any. other in the lakes and rivers. Jt received, on 
this account, the name of the flying beaver, or ot- 
ter; and no other reaſon was requiſite to have it re- 
jected from the regimen of the prieſts. Other par- 
ticular motives had transferred the ſame obſervance 
to the people; but this did not extend to the peli- 
can, which, in that country, is a bird of paſſage 
only. | 

The Egyptians without doubt, as well as the He- 
brews, had a law to prevent their eating the fleſh of 
quadrumanous animals, although nane were produced 
in their country. The two kinds of monkey wor- 
ſhipped at Babylon, near Memphis, at Hermopolis, 
and in an anonymous town of Thebais, were brought 
from the interior of Ethiopia; and this proves, that 
a greater correſpondence was kept up between the 
two countries, than has been generally believed. It 

2 is 
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is not known whether the Cebus, or the Cynocepha- 
lus, gave riſe to the error of Porphyry, who pre- 
tends, that the Egyptians had a particular temple, 
where they adored a living man. As this was un- 
doubtedly falſe, it follows that one or other of theſe 
monkeys had been taken for a human being, by 
voyagers who were either deceived, or wiſhed to 
impoſe on the Greeks ; for their curioſity is inſa- 
tiable, ſays Heliodorus, with regard to whatever 
concerns the Egyptians. Bears were probably con- 
ſidered in the quadrumanous claſs; but it does 
not appear, that they ever came from Ethiopia, 
where Geſner ſays they are very numerous“. We 
may ſuppoſe therefore, that thoſe only which de- 
ſcended at times from Libya into lower Egypt, re- 
ceived funeral honors, moſt probably at Papremis 4. 
We know of two European towns, where bears and 
ſtorks are preſerved; at the Hague, this has its uti- 
lity ; but in Berne, it is only ſingular. When any ad- 
vantage can be derived from wild beaſts, it is better 
to allow them privileges, as the Engliſh have prac- 
tifed, particularly in ſome of their colonies, with re- 
gard to vultures. Linnæus mentions the famous law 
of the Egyptians, which pronounced death on who- 
ever killed any of theſe birds; and although ſimilar 


* Hiſtoria Animal. | 

+ Papremis was one of the towns of Typhon, to whom bears 
ſeem to have been conſecrated, The exact poſition of that place 
is not known; but it could not have been very diſtant from the 
Nitriatic Nome, or the deſert of St. Macaire, the only canton in 
Egypt, where bears are ſeen at this day. 
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ſeverity has been uſed in the French colonies, againſt 
thoſe who butcher cows, yet it does not appear al. 
together excuſable. The Egyptians probably ſuf- 
fered much from the devaſtations of mice; and the 
vultures are of the utmoſt utility in deſtroying ſuch 
vermin. The quantity of dead carcaſſes lying every- 
where around Cairo at this day, has rendered them 
lazy; and the inhabitants of ſome parts of Egypt, 
as Proſper Alpin ſays, ſow arſenic with their grain, 
which is far from being practiſed with ſafety. The 
vain idea of preſerving what is called game, has oc- 
caſioned the almoſt total-extermination of birds of 
prey in the greater part of Europe; and they no 
longer prote& the fields againſt mice, ſparrows, 
nails, and rabbits, thoſe plagues of agriculture. 
Birds of prey periſh with hunger ſooner than feed on 
any kind of plant; and the ancients acted wiſely in 
conſecrating them to their gods, as we have ſeen by 
the paſſage of ZElian already cited. 

The prieſts do not appear to have rejected "EM 
the popular regimen, any other fiſh than thoſe de- 
ſtitute of ſcales; like the ſilurus, lamprey, and the 
pernicious eel of the Nile. This diſtinction occa- 
ſioned many epigrams among the Greeks, who were 
ignorant that feeding on fiſh of that deſcription, in- 
creaſed all diſorders connected with the elephantiaſis 
and melancholy ; becauſe it thickens the blood, and 
diminiſhes perſpiration. This general law, of which 
we are ſpeaking, joined to the particular inſtitutions 
of the provinces and towns, conſtrained the lower 
claſs of people to live almoſt. entirely on vegeta- 

bles. 
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bles *. Thoſe pretended Egyptians, who, as Herodotus 
ſays, lived on fiſh dried by the ſun, muſt have been the 
Moſtarabs, ſcattered along the weſtern coaſt of the 
Red Sea. They were a mixture of Arabs and 
Ethiopians ; and although geographers have ſepa- 
rated them from the Troglodytes, yet they might 
well be confounded together, becauſe they were all 
wandering people, who did not acknowledge them- 
ſelves ſubject to the Pharaohs. The ſhore they inha- 
bited is ſo barren, that they could not have found any 
other nouriſhment than fiſh, the value of which ap- 
peared ſo very trifling in Egypt, that it was abandoned 
to ſlaves, or ſalted for exportation. As Father Sicard 
has imagined two lakes called Mceris, inſtead of 
one, we find more difficulty in forming any judg- 
ment relative to the immenſe quantity of fiſh it was 
ſaid to contain; but if the ſame lake is meant, as 
appears to be the caſe, which was ſituated near the 
town of crocodiles, we may be aſſured, that its 
fiſhery does not render a ſilver talent of duty to the 
Tefterdar, or treaſurer of Cairo; although that was 
ſaid to have been the product under the ancient 
kings, according to the teſtimony of ſome Greeks 
unworthy of any credit. They exaggerated, in the 
_ firſt place, the ſize of the lake, and afterwards the 
quantity of fiſh was augmented by a neceſſary con- 
ſequence. 


* The Egyptians were obliged by law to eat fiſh on one day 
only in the whole year. This was the ninth of the month Theth. 
Athenæus may be conſulted concerning their manner of ſerving 
up repaſts. 
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7% PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS 

'In no country of the globe has the vegetable 
reign undergone ſo many revolutions as in Egypt, 
where new plants continually imported, have cauſed 
the ancient to be forgotten; and to this is joined the 
negligence of the Turks, which it is ſufficient only 
to name on ſuch occaſions. 

The Romans had made one very wiſe law, pre- 
ſerved among the monuments of their juriſprudence, 
which denounced moſt ſerious puniſhments on who- 
ever deſtroyed any of the beautiful trees called 
perſea. They were very uſeful in Egypt, and flou- 
riſhed there more' than in any other country * ; but 
few indeed are ſeen at the preſent ' day. This 
example is ſufficient to give an idea of numberleſs 
others, which we ſhall paſs over in ſilence. 

Many details would be neceſſary to convey a diſ- 
tin& knowledge of all the alimentary plants culti- 
vated by the ancient Egyptians fo fucceſstully, that 
we are aſtoniſhed at their induſtry and love of agri- 
culture. Some obſervations, however, are almoſt in- 
diſpenſable, concerning the different kinds of nym- 
phea or lotus; as their hiſtory is now perfectly aſcer- 
tained, after having been for a long period very con- 
fuſed, even in the eyes of botaniſts. 

The nymphea, the root of which produces the 
colocaſia, has ſeeds about the ſize of beans, each in 
a ſeparate cell, /oculis monoſpermis ; and was never in- 
digenous in lower Egypt. When no longer ſown 
there, it diſappeared ſo totally, that not a ſingle plant 


This appears in the law de perzetis per /Egyptum non excidend:s 
wel vendendis. 


18 
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is to be found in all the diſtrict between Cairo, Alex- - 


andria, and Tineh, where the banks of the Nile and 
of the canals were ſo generally covered, that it was 
called the dreſs of Egypt. | 

Beſides this ſpecies, the Egyptians cultivated ano- 
ther called by the Latins lotometra; and its grain, 
very ſmall, ſerved to make a kind of bread, known 
by the name of cace. This has been ſo much vaunt- 
ed by Pliny, that ſome people might be tempted to 
make a trial of it in Europe ; and, according to every 
appearance, the grain would be found more advanta- 
geous than the roof, as we ſhall have occaſion to ob- 
ſerve again in ſpeaking of China. 

The ltometra, after having been greatly improved 
by cultivation, has now diſappeared alſo. Thus the 
Turks and Arabs have no other than the wild ſpe- 
cies found in the Nile; and the root, called corſeum 
by the ancients, 1s eaten commonly at Cairo. 

Among all the monuments of Egypt, what affords 
the moſt characteriſtics of the nymphea colocaſia, 
is an offering made by the prieſts to a ſtatue of 
Ofiris, preſerved in the palace Barbarini at Rome. 
On it can be diſtingyiſhed the leaves, flower, calyx, 
capſule, and all the parts of fructification ſo aif- 
tinctly, that no perſon can poſſibly be deceived who 
has any knowledge of botany *. 

Some curioſity might be expreſſed here, relative 
to the annual experiment made in Egypt with the 
ſeeds of alimentary plants, as we learn from Pal- 


* This plant differs in nothing from the nymphea nelumbo of 
Linnæus. 
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ladius, the only agronimous author who has handed 
down the fact“. In june, ſamples of all the dif. 
ferent grains were expoſed to the open air, until the 
riſing of the dog · ſtar, when, accordingly as they were 
found more or leſs dry, a judgment was formed of 
thoſe which would produce a good crop on that 
ſeaſon. 


We may with great apparent reaſon ſuſpect that 
Palladius, or the Greek cited by him, has given us 
as an experiment, what was in fact a religious or po- 
Etical ceremony. By this the government diminiſhed 
at pleaſure the culture of certain plants, ſuch as the 
raphanum, and the poppy, which were more lucra- 
tive than wheat or the olyra, particularly in the The- 
bais, where the beſt opium in the world is produced 
at the preſent day. Some have pretended that the 
concrete juices of that nature brought from Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia, and India, do not produce ſuch 
agreeable dreams as the real Theban opium. Dac- 
tar Mead, who has written a very intereſting treatiſe 
on this ſubject, does nat appear to admit any 


* Grect aſſcrum Agyptios hoc more proventum futuri cujuſque ſe. 
minis eperiri. Arcam brevem loco ſubacto & humido nunc excelunt ; 
in es diviſis ſpatiis omnia frumenti vel leguminum ſemina ſpargunt. 
Deinde in ortu caniculz,, qui apud Romanos quarto decimo calendarum 
Auguſtarum die tenetur, explorant que ſemina ortum ſidus exurat, que 
Maæſa cuſlodiat. His abſtinent : illa procurant, quia indicium noxe aut 
beneficu per annum ſuturum generi unicuique, ſidus aridum preſenti exitis 
wel ſalute premifit. De Re Ruſtica.— It appears that the greater part 
of theſe ſeeds had already budded at the riſing of Sirius; and to- 


wards the evening of that day, obſervations were made on thoſe 
which were dried up or decayed, 


diſtinction 
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diſtinction between the effects of theſe narcotics ; yet 
perhaps they may be compared to different kinds 
of wine, which do not produce the fame ſpecies of in- 
toxication. 

It does not appear that the burd or papyrus ever 
ſerved to nouriſh the people of Egypt, as Count Cay- 
lus has believed on ide fich of the ancients, and 
particularly of Theophraſtus, who acknoyledges the 
impracticability of eating the roots, but ſays they 
were ſucked on account of their ſweetneſs “. This 
circumſtance gives great reaſon to ſuppoſe that one 
reed has been taken for another ; and that he really 
ſpoke of the ſugar- cane, which grows ſpontaneouſly 
in that country. Anciently this plant was chewed 
green, or dried in ovens; becauſe the manner of 
preſſing it with the cylinder, and preparing it with 
fire, was then unknown to the Egyptians. Their 
ignorance in this reſpe& was perfectly ſimilar to 
that of the Chineſe, who during many centuries could 
not produce ſugar, although the canes grew wild in 
their marſhes, until they were taught, as they ac- 
knowledge, by a ſtranger; and we may well be- 
lieve them when they make this confeſſion. _ 

The Indians have the merit of this diſcovery, and 
it was introduced into Egypt by the Kalits, although 
the common people {till preſerve the cuſtom of uſing 


* Hiſt. Plantarum, lib. vi. cap. 9.—The word berd employed 
by Count Caylus to denote the reed which furniſhed paper, is a cor- 
rupt expreſſion copied from Proſper Alpin: it ſhould conſtantly 
be written burd, 
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the canes while green“. The quantity of ſugar 
made there is inconſiderable; and the beſt part is 
reſerved for the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople, whither 
the Pacha of Cairo is obliged to ſend it as a tribute. 
With regard to the reed /ari of the Nile, and the 
echeroes found in the neighbourhood of the lake 
Möoeris, they have no reſemblance whatever with 
the ſugargane, ſuppoſed by ſome people to be diſ- 
tinguiſhable among the plants on the Iſiac table f. 
We have now to ſpeak of rhe artificial incubation 
of eggs practiſed anciently by the Epyptians, and 
Ml in uſe among the Chineſe. Hiſtory does not 
mention any other nations where a ſimilar procedure 
was adopted ; either becauſe the principles were not 
ſufficiently known, or the climate was unfavorable, 
as is really the caſe in the north of Europe. This 
difficulty could not have been obviated by ſending 
Egyptians, as Mr. Maillet propoſed, into France, 
to give leſſons and correct the imperfect method of 
Mr. Reaumur. An invincible attachment to their 
country appears to have prevented ſome peaſants of 
the environs of Cairo from making this voyage: but | 


* Arvieux, Voyages in the Levant, vol. i. 

+ As the Hiac table has been made in Italy, the reprefentation 
of vegetables it contains is not probably very exact. Whether the 
chicory, which thrives ſo well in Egypt, was preſcribed to the peo- 
ple by law, as Moſes thought proper to order it in certain caſes, 
er that they had naturally a liking to that plant, we find them uſing 
2 conſtantly. Among the different kinds moſt eſteemed we diſ- 
tinguiſn the hippocheFis, the condrilla, and the intubum erraticum , 
be arum colcas, the melochia, and the melongena, are new 
pants brought into Egypt by the Kali fs. 


it 
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it is probable that they never could have ſucceeded 
in diminiſhing the mortality among the chickens, 
nor in preventing the corruption of a great number 
of eggs expoſed to the heat of ovens, lamps, or horſe- 
dung. Theſe men, tranſported under another ſky, 
and finding their ufual practice diſconcerted, would 
have had recourſe to a thermometer; and when 
they fell into the embarraſſments they wiſhed to avoid, 
they would excuſe themſelves by ſaying that they 


had not their ſcheic. In Egypt the Sheic Arabs ' 


begin by ſtripping themſelves naked ; and ſtretching 
themſelves on the ovens while the heat is firſt com- 
municated, they recite for payment a prayer in that 
attitude; becauſe the people believe that without their 
aid the chickens could never be brought to maturity. 

It ſeems ſurpriſing that the prieſts of Egypt, whoſe 
knowledge on a great number of ſubjects was very 
extenſive, ſhould have wanted ſagacity in one eſſen- 
tial point: they had never diſcovered the method of 
hatching with ovens ; neither do they appear to have 
ſuſpected the poſſibility of ſuch a pracliee, as it is eaſy 
to demonſtrate, Ariſtotle, the moſt ancient author 
who has ſpoken of this matter, ſays, that in Egypt 
the heat of dung alone was employed *; and Anti- 
gonus, who lived ſome centuries afterwards, confirms 
the aſſertion + Pliny, who wrote at a {till later pe- 
riod than either, atteſts the ſame thing I: and finally 


* Hiſt. Animalium, lib. vi. cap. 2. 

+ Hilt. Mirab, Collectanea, cap. 104. | 

t Hiſt. Nat. lib. x. cap. 54.—Pliny has traaſlated verbatim the 
expreſſions of Ariitotle, 
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the emperor Adrian, who had travelled through the 
whole of Egypt, examining every ſingularity with 
attention, expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms, in a 
letter to Servian : © I have nothing elſe to wiſh the 
“ Egyptians, than that they may continue to nouriſh 
ethemſelves with their chickens, which are hatched in 
*© a manner that I am aſhamed ro mention*®” pudet 
dicere *, | 

All theſe teſtifications united, prove that the me- 
thod of ovens was not known in that country until 
the year one hundred and thirty-three of our era, 
and perhaps long after; for when and how it was in- 
troduced has not been diſcovered. If the Egyptians 
had employed ſuch means, they would not have fail- 
ed to inform the emperor Adrian, who affected ſo much 
diſlike to the chickens produced by dung. It is not 
intended however to inſinuate here that the ex- 
preſſions employed by that prince contain the ſmalleſt 
ſnadow of good ſenſe. He had then raiſed a temple 
on the banks of the Nile to the profane Antinous, 
and this he ſnould have been aſhamed to mention; 
for it was ſtill more degrading than to worſhip ani- 
mals. 

The prieſts, perhaps too much attached to ancient 
obſervations taken from the eggs of the oſtrich and 
the crocodile which are hatched in the ſand, did not 
attempt further experiments. Yet their method was 

far from being the beſt, otherwiſe it would not at 
chis day be entirely abandoned in Egypt. 


* Vopiſcus in Saturn, 


7 
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As the Pharaohs, the great crown officers, and the 
perſons belonging to the ſacerdotal claſs, in conſe- 
quence of their dieteic'regimen, nouriſned themſelves 
chiefly with geeſe, it became neceſſary to deviſe means 
of multiplying thoſe birds in proportion with the 
number conſumed in this manner, as well as in ſacri- 
fice. When the worſhip of Ofiris and Iſis was intro- 
duced at Rome, the Romans were not a little ſhock- 
ed that the firſt victims required were the guardians 
of the capitol . 


On this account, as Diodorus obſerves, the Egyp- 


tians were induced to practiſe the artificial incubation 
of the eggs of geeſe, with which, in all probability, 
attempts might prove more ſucceſsful in Europe than 
thoſe made with hen- eggs; for the latter are ſubject to 
many. diforders, and the chickens require to be 
warmed at every inſtant. 

Whole villages in Egypt had the name of Chenobs- 
ſcion, and lived entirely on their flocks of geeſe, ac- 
cording to a particular mode ſuppoſed to be retained 
by the Jews. This is not the only cuſtom they 
adopted in a country ſo much curſed and regretted by 
them, that no juſt opinion of it can be formed from 
their accounts. The prieſts had, no doubt, reaſons 
unknown to us for giving the preference to thoſe 
birds in their regimen: but whenever appearances 
of any epidemical diforder were diſcovered, they, 
as well as the ſovereign, renounced that food, and 


* Nec defenſa juvant Capitolia, quo minus anſer 
Det jecur in lances, Jnacli !auta, tvas, 
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ſubſiſted entirely on pigeons ; as we find by a paſſ- 
age in Orus Apollo *. 

It is very remarkable that pigeons ' ſhould be 
thought leſs liable to infection during a conta- 
gion than all other living creatures; while we know 
that they are the only domeſtic bird afflicted with a 
diſorder very like the ſmall-pox, which renders their 
fleſh at that time very diſagreeable and perhaps per- 
nicious. | 

No ancient author appears to have made the ſmall- 
eſt mention of any ſuch diſorder ; and this leads us 
to conclude, after many reſearches, that its origin is 
modern. Varro and Columella, who enter into 
fuch minute details on the manner of rearing 
pigeons , would not have failed to notice this indiſ- 
poſition, had they known, like us, how fatal it proves 
to thoſe birds, when they feed on buck-wheat, 
which came originally from the ſame country with 
the ſmall-pox. During the cruſades the ſeed of 


* Purum autem columba animal efſe videtur. Si quidem cum crris 
eonſlitutio peſitlens eft, omniaque tam animata quam inanimata, ed afſi- 
eiuntur, quotque hoc veſcuntur animali, ſoli ab hac lue immunes ſervan- 
tur. Ideoque eo tempore /Egyptiorum regi in cibo ſumendo nibil aliud 
præter columbas apponitur, idemque its, qui, quod Diis miniſtrent, puri 
caſligue permanent. Hieroglyph. lib. i. cap. 56. This ancient 
cuſtom of feeding on pigeons is ſtill adhered to in Egypt. More 
pigeon-houſes are ſeen there than in any other country; and 
they are conſidered by the Turks as the ſureſt ſigns of wealth. For 
more information on this point we refer the reader to De la Bruyne's 
Travels, chap. 34.—Turtle-doves are likewiſe found in Egypt, 
but anciently the prieſts were prohibited from eating them. 

+ Varro de Re Ruſtica, lib. iii. —Columella, lib. viii. 


the 
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the fagopyrus was firſt brought from Aſia to be cul- 
tivated in Europe. We may be ſure that the ancient 
Egyptians, conſtrained by the nature of climate and 
the force of laws to guard their health, and examine 
the quality of their aliments more ſcrupulouſly than 
any other nation, would never have determined to 
nouriſh themſelves with pigeons, if they had per- 
ceived the leaſt variolic ſymptom. This obſervation 
demonſtrates what has already been ſaid of the no- 
velty.of a diſorder. no more ſuſpected by Ariſtotle, 
Pliny, lian, and Phyle, than by Varro and Colu- 
mella. If the ancient Syrians perſiſted in refraining 
from theſe birds, and allowing them te- fly in large 
flocks in all their towns, it was entirely from ſuper- 
ſtition“; becauſe the pigeon was the ſymbol of their 
country, ag the firſt ſovereigns of Aſſyria conſtantly 
carried the figure on their ſtandards, as Bochart has 
proved in his Hierozoicon. 

Nothing is found in all the real monuments of the 
Egyptians tending to confirm what ſo many ancient 
authors, beſides Antigonus and Virgil, have attribut- 


ed to them with regard to bees; and the whole may 


be conſidered as a fable invented by the prieſts to 
deceive ſtrangers. They might indeed have haſt- 
ened the production of young bees, by placing them 
in the ſtalls of their ſacred bulls, when the heat was 
ſufficient for that purpoſe. This method, ſo long 


a ſecret, is now well known, but ſeldom neceſlary to 


be practiſed. | ooh 


* Tibullus, Eleg. viii. lib. i. 
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In the charming poem of the Georgics, the ſe. 
cret of Virgil conſiſts in ſupporting. each train of di. 
dactic verſes with an epiſode; and the moſt remark. 
able of all is certainly that relative to the creation 
of bees. It was not however to imitate a paſſage of 
the fourth book of the Odyſſey, as ſome have be- 
lieved, that he has introduced Proteus; for, ac- 
cording to the Greek traditions, Proteus had been 
king of Egypt, and thus he is ſuppoſed to be per- 
fectly acquainted with the cuſtoms of his country, 
where the artificial hatching of theſe inſects might 
have been practiſed from the higheſt antiquity. 
But if the fables alluded to, have not originated 
from this circumſtance, they muſt be aſcribed to the 
manner in which the Egyptians make ſwarms of bees 
appear ſuddenly, in places where none were ſeen 
ſome time before. They embark the hives on rafts, 
and the bees collect their proviſions along the Nile, 
from Thebais to the Delta; during the day, they 
are ſeen every- where in the fields, and at night they 
return to fleep on the river. | 
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SECT. III. 


ON THE ORDINARY FOOD OF THE CHINESE. 


ENDOZA was the firſt traveller who ſpoke of 

the artificial incubation practiſed in China : his 
accounts were publiſhed about the year one thouſand 
five hundred and eighty-five; and Father Martini, 
contenting himſelf with copying them, has not col- 
lected any new obſervations * The relations of 
theſe miſſionaries are fo inexact, that we need not be 
ſurpriſed if Willoughby, who had no other ſource of 
information, has conveyed ſuch unſatisfactory notions 
on this point in his Hiſtory of Birds. Mr. Eckerberg, 
in ſome details ſent from China to the academy of 
Stockholm, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-four, has at length favored us with fome 
certain information . In the firſt place, the Chineſe 
never employ dung; neither have they any thing 
ſimilar to the ovens ſeen in ſo many places in Egypt. 
Their method conſiſts in conſtructing ſquare cheſts 
about a foot high, placed on plates of iron, under 
which they burn green wood, that the fire may be 
violent; while the eggs are carefully ranged on 
a bed of ſand, and covered over with mats. Thoſe 


Atlas Sinicus. Kircher, China IIluſtrata. 

+ This memoir has been tranſlated into German with the title 
of Bericht von der Chine/iſchen Land wirthſchaft ; and we have fol- 

| lowed the tranſlation. 
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who have an opportunity of conſulting Mendoza, 
will ſee how careleſs he has been in his deſcription, 
apparently compoſed from imagination. 

The eggs of ducks alone are employed by the 

Chineſe for ſuch purpoſes: and ſometimes the ſand 
is ſo ſtrongly heated, that the ducklings appear two 
days before their term, Purchaſers find an infalli- 
ble experiment in holding them up by the beak ; 
if in this poſition they neither move their feet, nor 
flutter their wings, it is a proof that they are pre- 
mature, and can never hve to attain their full ſize. 
From this we perceive that too great a degree of 
heat weakens chiefly the nerves and muſcles, which 
have an amazing force in the wings of birds of 
flight, and in the feet of ſuch as remain chiefly on 
water, Perhaps indeed viviparous animals may like- 
wiſe ſuffer in the ſame manner, by being kept very 
warm during the period of geſtation, 
As flocks of ducks, ſo prodigiouſly numerous in 
China, are generally reared by people deſtitute of 
every other dwelling than their barks, the heat 
of the ſmall cabins where ſuch families live, and 
colle& their eggs, indicated moſt probably the pro- 
cedure of the ſouthern provinces; for that man- 
ner of incubation is not practiſed at Pekin. It 
ſeems therefore to have been altogether an effect 
of chance, that the Egyptians and Chineſe reſemble 
each other in this, for in all other points relpect. 
ing their manner of living they differ eſſentially. 

The Chineſe never had any dietetic regimen 


preſcribed by law, and conſecrated by religion. 
With 


01. 
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With them, the fleſh of no animal was ever pro- 
hibited, and they are ignorant of all diſtinction re- 
lative to fiſh with or without ſcales. They ſeem 
to have neither repugnance nor horror for any 
kind of food: they eat rats, bats, owls, ſtorks, 
cats, badgers, dogs“, and cows, which were conſider- 
ed as an abomination among the Egyptians. Rice, 
indeed, is the principal food of the common people, 
in the greater part of the provinces, The other 
aliments moſt uſed are fruits, herbs, fiſh, ducks, 
and, above all, ſwine. The latter are different from 
thoſe of Europe, and the reſt of Aſia, if we ex- 
cept the kingdom of Siam, where the Chineſe breed 
has multiplied greatly, and whence it has been 
tranſported into ſome iſlands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and even to America. Although theſe ani- 
mals are leſs inclined than ours to wallow con- 


ſtantly in the mire, their great number would cers . 


tainly infe& the Chineſe towns, where they run about 
in herds, if the cultivators in the neighbourhood did 
not take care to clean the ſtreets. As they are fed 
_ chiefly with fiſh in the maritime provinces, their 
fleſh becomes frequently oily, and is ſuppoſed to 
increaſe the diſorders of the eyes among the Chineſe. 
Thus a regimen could not have been without good 
effects, particularly as both men and women were 
ſubject to a ſpecies of contagious leproſy, conſidered 
by the laws as one of the cauſes ſufficient to diſſolve 


„Brand, in his Reiſe nach China, ſays that dogs are chiefly em- 
ployed as food by the Chineſe during the great heat in ſummer, 
becauſe they fancy their fleſh to have a cooling quality, 
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legitimate matrimony *. This proves that their phyſi- 
clans have never been capable of curing that indiſpo- 
ſition ; otherwiſe they would not have conſidered a 
tranſient evil as ſufficient to deſtroy what was intend- 
ed to be a perpetual union. 

Nothing is certainly more oppoſite to all the inſti- 
tutions of the Egyptians than the precept attributed 
ſometimes to Fo-hi and at others to Tchuen-hio ; but 
although probably belonging to neither the one nor the 
other, it is notwithſtanding very ancient. It concerns 
the animals which are to be ſacrificed during the 
annual feaſts ; and which conſtitute fix kinds vulgarly 
termed pao- chi. Theſe are the bull, the horſe, the ſheep, 
the dog, the cock, and finally the hog. Their blood 
ſtreams in honor of all the gods, and of that man called 
Confucius, of whom the Feſnuits have made ſuch a 
great philoſopher ; and to prove it, they aſſert that 
he prophefied the coming of the Meſſiah, although a 
worſe proof could not be alleged in ſuch matters. 

As the Chineſe never rendered any worſhip to 
animals, it follows naturally that they could not have 
any idea of the regimen obſerved in the prefectories 
of Egypt. The religion of theſe two nations being 
ſo very different, no reſemblance can therefore be 
found in thoſe cuſtoms immediately derived from re- 
kgious inſtitutions ; and not to admit this would diſ- 

cover more of blindneſs than obſtinacy. 

No objeQtion can be made here, founded on the 
ſuppoſition that the Egyptians ſent a colony into 

China, previous to their having adopted the worſhip 


* Salmon's Preſent State of China, vol. i. 


of 
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of animals: Mr. de Guignes, who has inſiſted ſo 
much on that pretended event, aſſures us that it took 
place about one thouſand one hundred and twenty- 
two years before our era, when the worſhip of animals 
was in all its force. The epoch of Mr. Mairan, who 
had choſen Seſoſtris for the conductor of theſe emi- 
grants, is not more admiſſible; for Manethon, the 
hiſtorian beſt informed in all ſuch matters, ſays that 
the oxen of Memphis, of Heliopolis, and the buck- 
goats of Mendes, were conſecrated long before the 


birth of that monarch “. Yet the introduction of 


theſe three animals muſt have been later than the 
others, becauſe all the religious practices having been 
tranſmitted from higher to lower Egypt, the ram of 
Thebes, and the ox of Hermunthis, were of courſe 
more ancient than the Mnevis and Apis. 

If any ſhould pretend that the Egyptians, ſo far 
from introducing their religion among the Chineſe, 
had abandoned it altogether, we have to anſwer, that 
they are not properly informed relative to the genius 
of oriental nations, whoſe religion contains many 
ceremonies, which are always preſerved more obſti- 
nately than dogmas. In proof of this, we ſhall offer 
a few examples, taken from the hiſtory of foreign 
nations eſtabliſhed in China. 

The Kin-Kiao, or Jews who emigrated thither be- 
fore our era, have perſevered in deteſting the fleſh of 
ſwine. They continue to be circumciſed, as well as 
to celebrate the paſſover ; and if they do not clip 
money, it is becauſe they are prevented by the nature 


* Syncel. Chronograph. 
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of the coin of China. The ſame tenacity is obſerv- 


able in the Mahometans, who eſtabliſhed themſelves 


in that empire about the ninth century, and have 
never abandoned one effential point of their per- 
ſuaſion any more than the Parſis or Guebres, The 
latter, we are told by fome authors, took refuge 
there in the year five hundred ; but this appears to 
have happened at the period when Perſia was ſub- 
dued by the Mahometans. Then we may ſuppoſe 
theſe unfortunate people went to ſeek a new country, 


carrying with them the books of the great and ſmall 


Chariot, which were afterwards tranſlated into the 
Chineſe language, 'The Tartars, who formed their 
principal eſtabliſhments in China under the dynaſty 
of the Moguls, follow ſtill the religion of the grand 
Lama ; and with regard to the Indians who intro- 
duced the worſhip of Fo among the Chineſe, every 


_ perſon knows that their doctrine, fo far from being 


degenerated, has ſubjugated the mind of bit the 
whole nation. 


Thus the Egyptians, who are ridiculouſly Cad to 


have poliſhed China, would be the only people inca- 


pable of difleminating or preſerving their religious 


inſtitutions. But we ſee more and more the great 


difference between puerile ſyſtems hazarded on de- 
eeitful appearances, and a long train of reſearches 
where things can no longer produce illuſion. 

The vine is found in many provinces of China; 
but all attempts to make it produce a good wine 
have hitherto been ineffectual, although the Jeſuits 


neglected nothing conducive to that effect, in their 


gardens 
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gardens at Pekin. What is called Mandarine wine * 
is ſo diſagreeable, that the emperors of the preſent 
_ dynaſty, gave permiſſion to import Spaniſh wine, on 
which the merchants gained at firſt cent. per cent., 
and afterwards were loſers. In one thoufand ſeven 
hundred and fifty-four, it happened that ſherry could 
be bought cheaper at Canton: than in the town of 
Cadiz; becauſe more had been brought there than 
ſufficed for the market. The example of the ſo- 
vereign, deſcended from. a foreign family, did in- 
fluence the inclinations of the people, who preferred 
what is called iet ſaca, and vulgarly ſampſu. 
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This has no reſemblance to the zythum ; for it is not 5 
brewed, but diſtilled badly from rice; and what by 
ſame travellers drank at Canton had the taſte of the 4 
worſt ſpecies of European whiſky. The Chineſe 8 
drink it warm, like all their other liquors; and in this | i 


they are different from all the reſt of mankind. 


The quality of the water, generally ſpeaking, is 
throughout the whole extent of the empire, is not the p 
beſt; becauſe in ſome places it has a brackiſh taſte, iy 
and in others appearsto be impregnated with the ſeleni- iq 
tic principle, proceeding perhaps from that vein of J 
ſlate intermixed with foſſil coal, extending, as is faid, ls 
from one extremity of China to the other. The F 
yellow mud of Hoang-cho is ferruginous, as well as 9 
We do not exactly know whether this wine be really preſſed ji 
from the grape or ſome other fruit. It muft not however be con- ia 
founded with the taraſſum, which is a ſpirituous liquor uſed by the 5 
Tartars at Pekin.— The Chineſe uſe different oils, extracted from \$ 


olives, rape-ſeed, ſeſame, palma Chriſti, tong-yeou, and tcha-yeon. 
The three laſt are not employed as aliments, | 2 
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1 PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATfoNs 
the red color of the river Tan. The Me. Liang 
contains vitriolic particles: the waters of Hiao have 
a bituminous ſmell; and thoſe of Cung- yang are ſapo- 
naceous, from their alkali. Beſides, as Father Le Comte 
obſerves in his Memoirs on China, the greater part 
of the rivers, particularly in time of rain, are nothing 
more than immenſe torrents of mud; becauſe in 
their deſcent from a very high country, they ſweep 
away a quantity of ſoil. With regard to the rivers 
of the province of Pe.tebeli, Martini pretends that 
they contain ſo much nitre, that ice forms on them 
ſooner, and diſſolves later, than ſhould be ſuppoſed, 
conſidering the latitude of the country. Linnæus 
aſfures us, that the weather, there, is more rigorous 
than in Sweden, where he has raiſed plants incapable 
of ſupporting the climate of Pekin, although more 
fouthern by near twenty degrees. It has indeed 
been faid that the north wind, blowing directly from 
the ſnows of Siberia and Tartary, augments neceſſa- 
rily the degree of cold in the capital of China. But 

on examining attentively it will be found, that the 
uncultivated ſtate of the interior of the province of 
Pe-icheli contributes greatly to this phenomenon. 
Some juſt ideas may be formed by reading the de- 
ſcription of a vaſt wilderneſs, where the emperor Can- 
li hunted in one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty- 
one, with the Ruſſian ambaſſador. This diſtrict is 
eight or nine miles from Pekin; and nothing can 
be repreſented more completely ſavage: We were al- 
ready fix hours on horſeback, ſays Mr. Bell of Anter- 
mony, and although we had ridden fifteen Engligh miles, 


WE 
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we c, not fee the end of the foreſt, We then turned 


towards the ſouth, and arrived in a marſhy country, 
covered with very high reeds, where we arted a 
number of wild boars *. 

Inſtead of making us remark ſuch cantons as this, 
which muſt influence greatly the temperature of the 
air, the Jeſuits have preferred maintaining that the 
quantity of nitre augmented continually, when ad- 
yancing from Pekin towards Tartary. But as we 


do not find that any chemical analyſis was made of 


that pretended ſalt, their aſſertions concerning it de- 
ſerve little attention. We are likewiſe well informed 
with regard to Canton, that all the water drank there 
is taken from the river; and as the tide flows many 
miles higher, we may eaſily conceive that, in ſix 
hours, the muddy water cannot become perfectly 
clarified. To whatever cauſe the nature of the waters 
in China may be attributed, it is certainly proved by 
experience, that they are rendered more ſalutary by 
boiling, and the addition of ſome aſtringent leaves, 
ſuch as thoſe of the plum-tree, or tea- tree F. This diſ- 
covery, made, as ſome hiſtorians pretend, about eleven 
hundred years ago, occaſioned a conſiderable diminu- 
tion of the uſe of ſampſu, or rice beer. The latter how- 
ever had been taken warm long before the diſcovery 
of tea, even admitting that it was firſt known under 
the dynaſty of Tang, which is not credible. With- 
out repeating what has been written by ſo many phyſi- 


journey from Peterſburg to Pekin. 


+ Oſbeck, Reiſe nach Oſtindien und China. k 
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cians down to the preſent day on the dreadful diſor- 
ders, ſaid to be occafioned by the uſe of warm drinks, 
we ſhall only cite Mr. Tronchin, who ſpeaks in the 
name of the whole. To the maladies of the 
ancients,” ſays he, others are now added of which 
they had no knowledge: they proceed chiefly from 
the nerves, and form more than half the diſorders 
of the richer claſs of people. The ſedentary life of 
the women has made warm drink an-amuſement : 
it coſts little, and is procured without much trouble; 
but they ſuffer more from it than the men, When 
relaxed in this manner, they are ſeldom fruitful : and 
if they do breed, it is to little purpoſe ; for miſcar- 
riages are more frequent, and the infants, who 
eſcape ſuch diſaſters, remain always feeble. Thus 
the weakneſs of the human race is perpetuated, ner- 
vous diſorders become hereditary, and propagation 
18 diminiſhed.” | 

From this mode of reaſoning, it would reſult that 
the nervous ſyſtem of the Chineſe muſt be ſo much 
deranged, that the males want force to engender, 
and the females to conceive. Yet the women of 
that country, who drink nothing but tea, and paſs 
the whole of their lives in retirement, are very fruit- 
ful; and they think themſelves indebted to the uſe of 
warm drink for that flexibility of all the parts of the 
body, which renders child-bearing fo eafy. But, what- 
ever ſome travellers have affirmed, they are far from 
diſpenſing with all aſſiſtance in labour, like the an- 
cient inhabitants of Peru, where, previous to the ar- 
rival 
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rival of the Spaniards, ſays Garcilaſſo, no midwite 


was ever ſeen. 

It muſt not be believed, that the effect of the ſame 
cauſe can vary through the influence of climate; for 
we know well that population has not diminiſhed in 
Holland and England ſince thę year one thouſand fix 
hundred and fixty ; although two hundred million 
pound-weight of tea has been uſed there during that 
period. Thus we cannot eaſily perſuade ourſelves 
that warm drinks tend altogether to diminiſh fecun- 
dity ; however their action on the viſcera and blood 
may appear real. But if any people in the world 
were affected in this manner, the Chineſe ſurely muſt 
have exceeded all others; and yet the evil with them 
is nothing comparable to the exaggerations of Mr. 
Tronchin. In a poem on the virtues of tea, com- 
poſed by Kien-Lopg, the reigning emperor, we find 
that the Chineſe are far from ſuſpecting that it affects 
the conſtitution, in parts ſo eſſential as the nerves ; 
or that it contributes to their extraordinary puſilla- 
nimity. So great is this cowardice, that while the 
Mandhuis Tartars are fighting for them in the north, 
they are in danger of allowing themſelves to be ſub- 
jugated in the ſouth by the Peguans. Some ex- 
amples of heroiſm, found in their hiſtory, muſt have 
been the effects of opium, the importation of which 
is now prohibited throughout the whole empire; for 
many cauſes, purely moral, prevent them from be- 
coming diſciplined or acquiring military knowledge. 
It muſt be confeſſed beſides, that for ſo poor a peo- 
ple no cheaper drink could be provided than tea, to 
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ameliorate the muddy water at Canton, where the 
commerce of that leaf has occaſioned a conſiderable 
increaſe of population, ſince the year one thouſand 
five hundred. It is very wrong to form a judgment 
of the whole empire from that town; for the mer- 
chants have deſerted ſeveral places, and particularly 
Emoni, to eſtabliſh themſelves in Canton *, where 
the European ſhips bring annually very conſiderable 
fums. Hitherto the obſervation has been invariable, 
that people who have once adopted the uſe of warm 
drinks, never renounce them, unleſs when force is 
employed, as we find to have been the caſe in ſome 
mall German ſtates ; becauſe the exportation of 
ſpecie created great alarms. But even violence 
would prove ineffectual in Turkey, where ſuch beve- 
rage met at firſt with many uncommon obſtacles both 
from government and religion. Neither could any 
thing now induce the Arabs and Egyptians to aban- 
don it, any more than numerous nations of Afia and 
Africa, whoſe manners in every reſpe& have been 
immutable. The chief charm of ſuch liquors con- 
fiſts leſs in their nature, than the little expence they 
require, and the kind of lazineſs they encourage. 
What ſeems to be juſtly remarked js, that tea ren- 
ders the Chineſe women pale; thus the mode of co- 
louring the cheeks, and painting with the earth nieu- 
cheu, has been carried by them to ſuch exceſs, that 


* Lockyer ſays that Emoui was rendered deſert by the robberies 
of the mandarines, whoſe crimes were not greater there than in 
Canton. Thoſe two rowns ſhould have been 3 according 
to the project of the Tartars, 


it 
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it diſcovers the defects intended to be concealed, 
The drugs they employ mult be ſtill more pernicious 
than carmine, or the lacker of carthamus, which 
crack the epidermis; becauſe they are rendered vivid 
by very ſtrong acids. In Salmon's Collection, it is 
ſaid, that towards the age of thirty, or thirty-five 
years, the complexion of the Chineſe women is en- 
tirely deſtroyed by the violence of paints. 
Conſidering the ſobriety of the people of China in 
general, and that their chief drink is warm water, 
we could ſcarcely ſuſpect them of being immerſed in 
the groſſeſt debaucheries. Mr. Torren is aſtoniſhed 
that the Jeſuits, in their relations, have been totally 
ſilent on this depravity * ; but Father Parrenin did 
mention the fact, and endeavoured to perſuade Mr. 
Mairan, that the exceſſes of that nation were in- 
ferior to thoſe committed in other parts of Aſia. In 
this he conformed himſelf to the general maxims of 
the miſſionaries of his order, who have conſtantly 
endeavoured to lead Europe into error, by giving a 
too favorable deſcription of the Chineſe. The Je- 
ſuits would have ſpoken very differently, if the em- 
peror Can-hi, inſtead of favoring them at his court, 
had expelled them from Pekin ; for when driven from 
Ethiopia, they had nothing more at heart, than to 
repreſent the ſovereign of that empire as a wretched 
negro, without either ſhirt or ſhoes +. Such lying 
accounts, dictated by hatred or paſſion, have thrown 


_ ® Reiſe nach Surate und China. 


. This print is prefixed to the Hiftory of Ethiopia, by the Jeſuit 
ellez, . | | | 
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ol 5 PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS 
more difficulties than can be believed in my way 
during theſe inveſtigations. All - travellers atteſt 


that the Parſis of India live irreproachably, in com- 


pariſon with the Chineſe, although in a climate fully 
as ardent as that of Canton. This difference can be 
accounted for no otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing that 
the principles of morality are purer there than in 
China, where manners are more regulated than mo- 
rals: and the force of inſtitutions, exhauſted on trifles, 
is inſufficient to effect any thing of conſequence, 
When vain opinions, ceremonies, and rites, are con- 
founded with the more eſſential duties of man, his 
remorſe, and the conſcience which nen it, be- 
come feeble. 

Ihe continual uſe of 38 bis) been fupoſed 
to influence the bodily temperament of the Chineſe. 
But, in fact, that root is far from poſſeſling all the 
virtues attributed to it, even as an aphrodiſiac ; al- 
though placed by Mr. Koenig in the firſt rank, ac- 
cording to a ſingular procedure generally adopted, 
as he pretends, in the ſeraglio of Conſtantinople +. 
It was owing entirely to quackery that the jaem. ſaem 
fold in Europe for ſome time at an exceſſive price. 
But fortunately we are now perfectly undeceived 
reſpecting that plant; and inſtead of getting it any 
longer from China, an American ſpecies is ſmuggled 
thither. The Mandhuis Tartars have prevented as 
much as poſſible the importation, declaring, that 
the jaem-ſaem of the New World is good for no- 
thing. As they have the excluſive privilege of col- 


* Regnum Vegetab. in voee Gin Sem. 


lecting 
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lecting that article, they appear to be much better 
acquainted with their intereſts, than the Chineſe 
with the nature of medicine. The moſt whimſical 
prejudices are too deeply impreſſed on their minds 
ever to be effaced; and they have been fooliſh enough 
to perſiſt, during many centuries, in ſeeking ſome li- 
quor capable of inſuring immortality. Perhaps they 
ſtill hope to ſucceed, although ſome of their em- 
perors have periſhed by ſuch experiments; and pro- 


bably the greater part of thoſe who imitated them 


ſhared the ſame fate. We may hereafter have occa- 


ſion to ſpeak more at large on compoſitions of this 


kind; but, here it is ſufficient to obſerve, that, ac- 
cording to all appearances, the jaem-/aem was the 
chief ingredient. 
phyſicians, have even gone ſo far in Europe, as to 
ſurpaſs all the childiſh exaggerations of the Chineſe 
reſpecting this plant; and Deckers wrote a treatiſe in 
praiſe of its virtues with as much enthuſiaſm, as 
Bontekae recommended the uſe of tea. All its 
- qualities, however, extend no further than to fortify 
the ſtomachs of thoſe who feed on fiſh or rice. The 
latter is ſo palatable to the Chineſe, that neceſſity 
alone forces them to cultivate wheat and millet in the 
northern provinces, where, on a ſoil too elevated 
to be laid under water, they have introduced a ſpe- 
cies of dry rice little different in fa& from barley. 

It is not preciſely known, whence the Chinele have 
received the ſeeds of ſeveral plants apparently exotic. 
Tobacco is cultivated among them in fields of amaz- 
vol. 1. N | ing 
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ing extent; and ſome travellers have inſiſted that 
this was the caſe previous to the diſcovery of Ame- 
rica by the Spaniards ; but even admitting the fact, 
no inference can be drawn, that any communication 
between the New World and Aſia exiſted long be- 
fore the birth of Chriſtopher Columbus. In my 
Philoſophical Diſſertations on the Americans, the cuſtom 
of ſwallowing the ſmoke of certain harſh herbs, is 
proved to have been common to the ſavage nations 
of both continents. Through the commerce of the 
Italians, Arabs, Armenians, and even by means of 
the firſt Portugueſe, many vegetable productions 
were tranſplanted among the Chineſe, who. exceed 
all other nations of the earth in their paſſion for 
keeping plants and ſhrubs in pots. All their apart- 
ments are ornamented in this manner; and the peo- 
ple who dwell during their whole lives on water, have 
them conſtantly in their boats.. In Europe, where 
certain flowers only are cultivated, little ſcope is af. 
forded for important diſcoveries ; but the Chineſe, 
attached as if from inſtinct to every ſpecies of herb 
and fhrub, have acquired a knowledge of certain 
properties which could not otherwiſe be ſuſpected. 
Thus the fagittary has been abundantly planted in 
the wettelt parts of their fields ; and its root is an ex- 
cellent nutritive *. Some have ſuppoſed that this ve- 
getable might be advantageous in the marſhes of our 
own continent: but however eaſily ſuch experiments 
may be made, they do not promiſe to be very ſuc- 


1 Sagittaria, major radice tuberoſa, Sinenſibus Succoji-fa didta. | 
ceſsful: 
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ceſsful. No utility can be derived from the nymphea, 
which abounds in all ſtagnate waters, unleſs perhaps 
by employing the ſeed. Even admitting that the 
root could be increaſed in ſize, as is the caſe in 
Bohemia and Italy, the marſhy nature of the ſoil 
muſt be ſuppoſed to render it unwholeſome; al- 
though this does not happen in warm countries. The 
ſpecies of nymphea found in Europe is neglected by 
the Chineſe, who confine their care to what produces 
the bean and the colocaſia, and they find the ſame 
inconveniences attending it which were anciently 
experienced in Egypt. It is at times filacious, and of 
a nature termed araneo/us by Pliny, but defined by 
Martial in a manner far more poetic “. This plant, 
called in China /eon-ga0, or /ien-hoa in another dialect, 
proſpers alike in the lakes, the ditches, and the marſhes 
where the water is ſeven or eight feet deep. We 
have therefore to regret that it cannot be tranſplant- 
ed into our cold countries. The ancient inhabitants 
of Europe, and particularly the Greeks and Romans, 
made continual attempts to raiſe the grain brought 
from Egypt. Although Pliny pretends that they 
proved ſucceſsful in Italy, we have reaſon to doubt his 
information; for Athenæus, who wrote long after. 
wards, afſures us that this plant never appeared in 
Europe, except at one place in Epirus, where it re- 
fiſted the climate during two years. 


® Niliacum ridebis olus, lanaſque ſequaces, 
Improba cum morſu fila manuque trahes. 
Martial ſpeaks of the worſt kind of colocaſia. 
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As the principal obſervations relative to agriculture 
and rural economy among the Chineſe, have been cok 
lected in the ſouthern provinces, ſome authors ſup- 
pole that they followed two maxims, which are ſuffi. 
clently remarkable to merit examination. It is be- 
lieved, in the firſt place, that they employ few beaſts 
to perform any labor practicable by man; that they 
do not uſe any machines to facilitate great operations; 
that they pound their rice rather than erect mills; 
and finally, that they prefer ſlaves to horſes for draw- 
ing their boats. Another maxim aſcribed to them 
is, never to keep many large cattle, but to multiply 
as much as poſſible animals of the ſecondary, or of 
the ſmalleſt kind, and particularly poultry. 

In ſome of the ſouthern provinces, things are in- 
deed on that footing; but many large cattle are 
found on advancing towards the north of the empire; 
and mules, aſſes, and horſes, abound as much at Pekin, 
as they are rare at Canton. Thus, what has been 
taken for a very general rule, proceeds from nothing 
more than the wants and reſources * the different 
climates. 

If the people did not continually crowd to the neigh- 
bourhood of the towns, the moſt tedious and heavy 
work might be facilitated by machines. But to 
eſtabliſh them now, would be dangerous, or rather 
impracticable. There, as in other deſpotic govern- 
ments, it appears that ſecurity diminiſhes as the diſ- 
tance from the towns augments ; and owing to this, 
too many inhabitants are attracted thither. On ſee- 
ing the population of Conſtantinople, Aleppo, and 

Cairo, 
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Cairo; no perſon could believe that the dominions of 
the Grand. Signior are in a ſtate of wretchedneſs not 
to be deſcribed. Vet, in much leſs unhappy times, 
the introduction of the printing-preſs occaſioned ſuch 
a revolt at Conſtantinople, that it became neceſſary 
to renounce the project. The Turkiſh and Arabian 
copiers are nearly in the ſame ſituation with the peo- 
ple in China who pound rice, pack up tea, and draw 
boats: they gain ſo little, that they can hardly ſup, 
when they have paid for their dinner. With regard 


to the advantage or danger of ſubſtituting mechaniſm 


for animal labor, the queſtion ſeems now to be per- 
fectly decided. 

In a free and well- governed country all machines 
deſerve encouragement: where tyranny reigns, they 
are pernicious; becauſe ſome reſource muſt be pre- 
ſerved in great cities againſt extreme poverty, which 
is conſtantly reproduced by deſpotiſm. In that ſtate 
of things, when the perſon who is called the prince, and 
thoſe who are termed governors, can do all, and the 
law nothing, it is natural for the fubjeQts to approach as 
much ⁊s poſſible the reſidence of their ſovereign, where 
they hope at once to profit from his ↄrotection and his 
luxury. This is the reaſon why the population of 
the capital towns of the Aſiati? ſtates has aſtoniſhed 
all travellers, who were ſhort-ſighted, and deſtitute of 
penetration. 

It is proper kere to remind the reader of what has 
been ſaid in the preceding Section, on the cauſes 
contributing, in a more particular manner, to render 
the Chineſe empire ſo irregularly inhabited. Deſerts 
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are found in the midſt of it, extenſive enough to con- 
tain whole nations of ſavages. Thus alſo in Turkey 
and the Barbary ſtates, many tribes of Bedovin Arabs 
are found as unpoliſhed, and, unleſs for their flocks, 
as poor, as. the Mea-gſſi, and the Iroquois of Canada. 
China is beſides infeſted by robbers, who aſſociate in 
bands like thoſe called T/chingeni in the Eaſt, where, 
from many of their charaQeriſtics, and particularly 
from their inſtruments.of muſic, they were ſuppoſed 
to be the remains of the Egyptian nation, 

Theſe, or ſimilar diſorders, not to be; avoided in 
deſpotic ſtates, concur to diminiſh ſecurity in propor- 
tion to the diſtance from the ſeat of government. 
Thoſe who are averſe to becoming either ſavages or 
thieves, eſtabliſh themſelves, as much as poſſible, in 
thoſe cantons immediately under the eyes of the great 
officers called T/ong-tow. They are nearly ſimilar to 
the baſhawsof Turkey, whoſe vexations, whatever they 
may have been, never rendered halt ſo many villages 

_ deſert in Syria and Egypt, as the dread of the Arabs, 
who, calling themſelves the deſcendants of Mahomet, 
inſpire thoſe they have robbed with holy reſpect. 

By refleQing on all theſe circumſtances, it is eaſy 
to comprehend why we have conſidered the ſcarcity 
of towns in China as very extraordinary; and that 
they are few in number, cannot be doubted ; although 
no perſon has ever been able to divine the cauſe. An 
Abridgment of Univerſal Hiſtory, very well written, 
was publiſhed in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-one by a celebrated German profeflor, who 
does not make the towns of the whole Chineſe em- 


pire 
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pire exceed one "thouſand four hundred and fixty- 
nine. He never reflected that his own country con- 
tained a greater number. The Chineſe villages do 
not compenſate for the deficiency ; and they become 
conſiderable only as they are in the vicinity of the 
capitals of the different provinces, 

Relative to the Chineſe of the fouth, who rear only 
ſmall cattle and poultry, their climate, without doubt, 
favors this practice, as appears from the circumſtance 
that the artificial incubation of eggs does not ſucceed 
fo well in the north. Yet this ſyſtem can only be 
followed in places proper for rice, where water alone 
ſerves to promote vegetation; or near great towns, 
where a ſufficient quantity of manure is found in the 
ſtreets. Small animals are incapable of rendering 
the ſoil rich enough to produce wheat; and the 
nouriſhment of man becomes conſequently more 
ſcanty. But the fiſheries are ſo amazingly productive 
in the ſouth of the empire, that they compenſate for 
this difadvantage. 

Cold and heat, two cauſes apparently very oppoſite, 
augment the fecundity of fiſh. In the proximity of 
the boreal circle, and towards the tropics, they are 
far more numerous than in the temperate parts of Eu- 
rope The Nile is ſuppoſed to contain four times as 
many fiſh as the Rhine ; although in the former, great 
deſtruction muſt be made by the crocodiles as well as 
by the pelicans. When we conſider the poſition of 
the real ichthyophagi # our ancient continent, they 
are found to have always exiſted, as at the preſent day, 
in the arctic regions, where the cold is inſupport- 
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able; and on the burning ſhores of Aſia and Africa, 


Yet, as the Chineſe have few days of lent, except thoſe 
indicated by the mandarines in the provinces, an 
equal quantity of fiſh is expoſed for ſale in their mar- 
ket during the whole year; and ſome travellers have 
therefore entertained an extravagant idea of the total 
conſumption. Thus we find the Mandhuis Tartars 
were perfectly convinced that China muſt have ſuffered 
leſs from famine, if the people had renounced fiſhing 
and dwelling in barks on the water, to cultivate the 
interior country, 


Having now ſpoken concerning the population of 


Egypt and China, and the manner of living there, 


we propoſe to diſcuſs, in the ſecond part of this work, 
thoſe objects which have a more immediate con- 
nexion with the arts. 


SECOND PART. 


ry * _—_ 


SECT. IV. 55 
STATE OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE AMONG THE 24 
EGYPTIANS, CHINESE, AND ORIENTALS IN i 
GENERAL. BA 
W two nations are ſuppoſed to have a 1 
common origin, it is neceſſary to examine 95 
in what degree they cultivated the ſine arts. But oy 
this inquiry, confined, in appearance, to a ſimple * 
compariſon of ſome known monuments, extends to 2 
ſo many objects, that, to develope the ſubject, it is ab- x : 
ſolutely neceſlary to be informed of the cauſes which 3.8 
prevented the inhabitants of the Eaſt from ever mak- 177 
ing any conſiderable progreſs in painting and ſculp- 8 5 
ture. b 4 
It is proper to obſerve, in the firſt place, that the {i 
analogy between the manner of ſpeaking and of 1 
painting in the Eaſt, is much greater than has been + 
believed ; as will appear from the following remarks. 93 
No ſooner were painters ſeen in the Greek towns [i 
of Europe and Aſia, than the great difference, ap- % ; 
parent in their works, gave riſe to the Helladic and 5 
Aſiatic manner“. When orators appeared there, 29 
the diſſimilarity of their compoſitions made eloquence 4 
likewiſe be divided into the Aſiatic and Attic. Thus ' 
* Pliny, lib, xxxv. cap. 10. f L 6 
+ Quintil. Inſtitut. Orator. lib, xii. 155 14 
1 the * 
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the ſame cauſe muſt. have rendered a diſtinction ne. 
ceſſary in the arts of ſpeaking and of painting. 

We muſt now begin by examining the origin of 
what is called-the Oriental ſtyle; which is no leſs re- 
markable in pictures, than in verſe and proſe. The 
moderns imagine it to be an effect of ſervitude, which, 
perverting the imagination of man, and degrading his 
mind, inſpires ſlaves with overſtrained expreſſions, 
and dictates bombaſtic phraſes to maſters, This 


opinion is ſo diſtant from truth, that it does not de- 


ſerve to be refuted; for the inconſiſtencies allud- 
ed to, were but too obvious in the productions of the 
orators of the free towns of Aſia. Santra in his time 
propoſed a more ingenious but equally chimerical 
ſyſtem; and no other ſentiment can be adopted than 
that of Quintilian, who ſaw perfectly well that the 
ſource of the Oriental ſtyle exiſted in the organs and 
inſtinct of the ſpeakers and of the hearers ; dicentum 
et audientium naturæ. To this chief cauſe might be 
added many others, proceeding from cuſtoms, religion, 
and the form of arbitrary government; and we ſhall 
be led to explain in what manner the monſter Deſpot- 
im affes trades as well as arts. 

The philoſophers of this century are ſaid to extend 
the influence of climate too far with regard to pro- 
ductions of genius : but the ancients went ſtill further; 
for they ſuppoſed an amazing difference between the 
air of Bœotia and of Attica, although theſe two ſmall 
countries were adjacent. The greater part of the 
ſtatues found at Thebes were indeed executed, as 
Pauſanias informs us, by foreign artiſts; but he does 
317 not 
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not mention a law exiſting there, by which painters, 
as well as ſculptors, who did not excel, were liable to 
a fine * ; and the diſcouragement it occaſioned among 
artiſts, muſt have operated ſtill more than climate. 
Such an inftitution was entirely oppoſite to the nature 
of things; for ſound policy required that good work- 
men ſhould be rewarded, inſtead of puniſhing bun- 
glers, who already ſuffered ſufficiently from their bad 
productions; and this example proves clearly that 
phyſical and moral cauſes ſhould not be totally ſepa» 
rated. If Chineſe children were educated at Rome, 
and inſtructed in the principles of drawing, they 
might be capable of producing paintings leſs ridi- 
culous than thoſe of the pagoda of Emoui ; but ſtill 
ſome traces would remain of the Afiatic taſte. Thus, in 
reading Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and Florus, itis very 
eaſy to perceive in an inſtant that they were origin- 
ally Spaniards, who, more than all other nations in 
the world, have conſtantly approached the Oriental 
ſtyle, which has likewiſe its ſhades and varieties, 
When the kaliphs cauſed the ſciences to flouriſh, 
the Arabs wrote in a ſtyle much leſs ſtrained than at 
preſent ; but even then it was far from being natural. 

The number of things to be ſpoken of here, will not 
permit us to treat of each Aſiatic nation in particular; 
for it is neceſſary ſometimes to neglect details, and con- 
fine ourſelves to eſſentials only, that a chapter may con- 
t in what might otherwiſe require a whole book. The 
lols of the greater part of the hiſtory of the arts in 


* ZXlian, IIiſt. Diverſ. lib. iv. 
| Egypt, 
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Egypt, is a circumſtance truly lamentable. All the 
wrecks now remaining form only a mutilated body; 
but they excite our admiration, and prove, better 
than all reaſonings, the antiquity of our globe. 
Pliny has fallen into an unpardonable contra- 
diction, when he maintains that the art of writing 
kad been known from all eternity, and denies at the 
ſame time that the Egyptians practiſed painting du- 
ring ſix thouſand years. Plato finds no difficulty in 
believing it to have been known to them for ten thou- 
ſand years . We muſt indeed allow that he was a bad 
chronologiſt ; and the Greeks have accuſed him, with 
reaſon, of betraying his ignorance of dates, even in 
the hiſtory of his own country. Every reaſonable 
perſon will allow, that it is not neceſſary here to diſ- 
pute on a day or a month, as if the epochs of the 
firſt inſtitution of the Olympiads, and the taking of 
Troy, were to be determined. The introduction of 
the arts is no momentary event, but a train of various 
circumſtances depending on each other, through 
a ſeries of centuries. The firſt colony that deſcended 
from Ethiopia into the Thebais, poſſeſſed a kind of 
hieroglyphical writing. Thus, before Egypt was even 
inhabited, the art of drawing had made ſome progreſs 


De Legibus, dialog. ii,—Plato has taken great pains to in- 
form us that the ten thouſand years he mentions here are not to 
be conſidered as a vague expreſſion for any great length of time; 
but that he meaus them to indicate a period with preciſion, Some 
have believed that this paſſage is contradicted by another in his 
Timeus. If the matter were of ſufficient conſequence, we could 
prove that Plato is uniformly of the ſame opinion. | 


amon 8 
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among the Ethiopians ; bur tne annals of their gym- 
noſophiſts, or prielts, are long ſince totally deſtroyed, 
and never did any loſs deſerve more to be regret- 
ted. 

We ſee therefore the ridicule of attempting, in 
ſuch darkneſs, and at fo great a diſtance, to fix the 
preciſe period when painting was introduced among 
the Egyptians. They pretend that their king Thot- 
ſorthrès amuſed himſelf with this art, or at leaſt with 
delineating hieroglyphics, at a time when Greece, 


and the reſt of Europe, were covered with foreſts, in 


the ſhade of which ſome ſavages lived on acorns. 
When Plato, in his Dialogues, makes an anonymous 
interlocutor aſſert, that ten thouſand years had elapſed 
ſince ſome pictures then ſeen in Egypt were painted, 
we ſhould obſerve, that colors, applied in all their 
natural purity on the partitions of the Theban grot- 
toes, might really be capable of ſupporting ſo long 
a period. The fewer mixtures are admitted in co- 
lors termed native, and appertaining neither to the 
vegetable nor animal reign, the leſs they are ſubject to 
change, where the rays of the ſun do not penetrate. 
This was the caſe in the excavations we have cited, 
where many tints could be diſtinguiſhed of a beauti- 
ſul red, and a particalar blue, very different from 


that of Alexandria. It ſhould likewiſe be obſerved, 


that almoſt no earthquakes took place in Thebais, and 
as rain ſeldom falls there, the moſt ancient apartments 
cut in the rock 8 at this day perfectly dry without 
any appearance of witre. | 
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If we find the hieroglyphical grotto much injured, 
this proceeds from the efforts of the Arabs to pierce 
the vaults, more than from the attacks of time. 
What ſeems very certain is, that the colors have 
remained, until our day, in ſome royal ſepulchres of 
Biban-el-Moluk, which, in my opinion, have been con- 
ſtructed before the pyramids, and previous even as 
thoſe of Hanara and [labon, which are conſidered as 
the moſt ancient of all, from their ſtate of decay 
and the place where they are ſituated. 

Mr. Winkelman and the Abbe de Guaſco have 
formed different fyſtems, on the cauſes ſuppoſed to 
have prevented the Egyptians from becoming great 
painters or ſculptors. But theſe two writers ſeem to 
have imagined obſtacles, rather-than endeavoured to 
explore the authentic monuments of Egypt, where 
the ignorance of anatomy was never ſo great as has 
been aſſerted. It was even known that ſome of its 
ſovereigns have cauſed human bodies to be diſſected, 
to trace the origin of certain diſorders, for which, at 
this day, we have no real remedy. Manethon, be- 
ſides, was too well informed to have ſhocked all tra- 
ditions and received opinions, when he relates in his 
hiſtory, that an ancient king of Egypt had written 
a book on anatomy, or more probably the art of 
embalming. This operation, exerciſed on human 
bodies of both ſexes and all ages, as well as on 
thirty different kinds of animals, muſt have afford- 
ed more knowledge, in ſuch matters, to the Egyp- 
tians than is now poſſeſſed by any of the Aſiatics 
who live in very warm climates, where the ſudden 


2 co. 
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corruption of carcaſſes inſpires horror for reſearches bs 
of this nature, which have never been carried very far, 
even in Spain. 

Allowing that the ignorance of the Egyptians in 
anatomy was as great as it has been repreſented, this 
could not be aſſigned as the cauſe why their ſculptors 
frequently expreſſed neither the muſcles, the nerves, 


the veins, nor the bones; for all theſe parts are ſuf- i3 
ficiently obvious to the eyes of thoſe who never ſaw i 
the diſſeQion of bodies. The truth is, that great 7 

ſtiffneſs was the characteriſtic of all the productions 5 

of that country, where, among ſo many different wor- oy 

ſlips, none was rendered to the Graces. It muſt be * 

admitted, however, that the living models of the art- 1 

iſts were formed nearly in the manner they have been I's 
_ deſcribed in the ſecond Section of theſe reſearches. 2 
As nature had not been very liberal to the women of "4 

thoſe charms which are the object of all their wiſhes, it 17 
is eaſy to conceive that the men were ſtill leſs favored: A | 
Their gait appears, from the different monuments, to $1 


have been heavy and confined, like that of the mo- 
dern Copts. How theſe people could be imagined fo 
far prepoſſeſſed in their own favor, as to diſpute the 


prize at the Olympic games, ſeems unaccountable z i 
for the athletæ, who came from the banks of the 1 N 
Nile to Olympia, were Greeks of Alexandria and v 
Arſinoe ; and the directors of the games condemned 3 1 
them all to be fined, for having united cunning and v3 
deceit to dexterity. The ſame opinion mult be formed ; 1 
of thoſe children, mentioned by Statius and Martial, i 6 
who were ſought after by the Romans for their vi- 5 
vacity 92 
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vacityand fprightly ſallies. They were not born of 
Egyptian parents, but of ſome unfortunate Greek fa. 
males eſtabliſhed at Naucratus, or in the vicinity. of 
the lake Mareotis, who trafficked in this manner with 
their progeny. This was far from ever being the 
- caſe with the inhabitants of Egypt; and all the pro- 
miſes of the French conſul at Cairo were inſufficient 
to perſuade ſome poor Copts to let their children be 
ſent to Paris, at the deſire of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Although, ſays Schweigger,. the Egyptians no 
longer marry their fiſters, they are not leſs an ugly 
race, and reſemble, adds he, thoſe frightful robbers 
who have over-run Europe under the name of Bohe- 
mians or Gypſies *. But, as we have already obſerved, 
inceſtuous marriages were not common in Egypt, until 
after the conqueſt of Alexander; and during fourteen 
hundred years that none have been contracted there, 
the bodily faculties of either ſex have not become 
more perfect. From this it reſults, that ſuch unions 
have had no other influence than perhaps to diminiſh 
population; for the Ptolemies had conſtantly few 
children by their ſiſters, and Philadelphus had none 
by Arſinoe; and this indeed might be owing to ſome 
cauſe purely moral. 

The Egyptian ſculptors were not to blame becauſe 
they knew no other beauty than that of their own 
country ; but they are unpardonable for not copying 
nature. The human ſpecies was never ſo deformed 
there, as they have reprelented it, -by placing the ears 
much higher than the noſe, as in a Harpocrates now 


* Reis Bciclrcib nt. Ib. ili. 


In 
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in England; and the ſame monſtrous characteriſtics 
appear on ſeveral other ſtatues, particularly on a head 
in the Villa Altieri, at Rome. What then is to be 
ſaid of thoſe who aſſert that the artiſts of Egypt 
were ſq rigorous with regard to all proportions con- 
cerning the exact diſtance of the members, as well 
as their reſpective ſize? Diodorus Siculus appears to 
have given riſe to this error, by attributing to the 
Egyptians the method of making ſtatues of corre- 
ſponding pieces, cut previouſly with great exactneſs. 
We may conclude that he either invented this fable, 
or had it impoſed on him by others; for nothing of 
the kind is ſeen among the prodigious quantity of 
Egyptian antiquities collected, now, in different 
parts of Europe. Mr. Maillet indeed purchaſed at 
Cairo a ſtatue compoſed of three pieces of different- 
colored marble, which 1s ſuppoſed to have fince 
paſſed into the cabinet of count Caylus; but this 
had no connexion with the procedure ſpoken of by 
Diodorus *. Neither has a Coloſſus ſeen in the 
Thebais before Medinat Habu been conſtructed ac. 
cording to the meaning of that author ; for the ſtones, 
of which five can be diſtinctly counted, are ranged 
in layers f. From another figure, placed about thirty 
ſteps further ſouth, and conſiſting of one ſingle 
plece, we may infer that the Egyptians were forced 
to adopt that method becauſe they could not find two 


* Bibliot. libro li. Leo Alberti did not diſcover any great 


efforts of genius in perceiving the method of executing a ſtatue in 
two places, in Paros and in Carrara. 


+ Pococke, Deſcription of the Eaſt, book ii. 
+ VOL. I. 0 blocks 
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blocks ſufficiently large for the purpoſe; and to 
tranſport even one maſs of ſuch prodigious dimen- 


ſions was really a great effort. Mr. Jablonſki and 


the chancellor Moſheim could not agree reſpecting 
wne of theſe coloſſal ſtatues. That which is moſt 
mutilated, and covered over with Latin and Greek 
inſcriptions, according to Mr. Jablonſki, is rhe true 
vocal ſtatue of Memnon, or Amenophis, fo much 
ſpoken of in antiquity *; and all the conjectures op- 
poſed to this opinion, ſeem to be vague and un- 
founded. The ſection on architecture will prove how 
many grottos, caves, and galleries, were pierced in 
that ſtratum of calcareous ſtone which ſupports the 
vegetable ſoil at the depth, ſometimes, of not more 
than three or four feet. The vocal ſtatue, from the 
teſtimony of Pauſanias, muſt have been placed near 
the entrance of the cryptes, and a branch of theſe 
excavations, moſt probably, paſſed under its pedeſtal. 
Thus, nothing more was requiſite to make Memnon 
reſound than to ſtrike the rock with an inſtrument 
of metal; and as the noiſe did not proceed from the 
Head, as Philoſtratus pretends +, but from the plinth, 
or throne, on which the figure was placed, it 1s eaſy 
to diſcover the artifice. When the ſubterraneous 
paſſage could no longer be preſerved, the phenome- 
non ceaſed likewiſe. Another explanation has been 
propoſed by a perſon of learning, who admits no 
other agency than the rays of the ſun, and the par- 
De Memnone Grzco & gypto hujuſque celeberrima in 
Thebiade Statua. 
+ Vita Apollon. lib. vi. 
2 ticulat 
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ticular diſpoſition of the ſtones“; but it is not ne- 
ceſſary to refute this whimſical opinion, which, 
to remove one difficulty, admits a thouſand others. 
The communication practiſed below the baſe of 
the Coloſſus was far from being unexampled; for 
under the ivory ſtatue of Eſculapius at Epidau- 
rus, pits had likewiſe been dug, apparently more for 
the purpoſe of ſome pious fraud than to preſerve the 
humidity, as ſtrangers were led to believe. The 
chancellor Moſheim pretends that the prieſts of 
Thebes having loſt the ancient ſtatue of Memnon, 
made another reſound in the days of the empe- 
ror Domitian, to oppoſe the progreſs of Chriſti- 
anity, by pretended miracles. But this is really car- 
rying the audacity of divination in the hiſtory of 
Fgypt too far; for the chief ſacerdotal order had 
been ruined there long before Chriſtianity was known 
in the world. None, indeed, of the inſcriptions on 
the feet of Memnon ſeem to be more ancient than 
the reign of Domitian; but this only proves that 
ſtrangers. who viſited that monument, in former times, 
did not think fit to engrave their names there, as 
ſome European travellers have done on the higheſt 
of the pyramids. | 


* Memoire ſur les Obeliſques, par le Pere G-— de l' Oratoire. 
— The Abbe Gedoyn afferts, in his tranſlation of Pauſanias, that 
the ſtatue of Memnon /ent forth a noiſe like the breaking of the ſtrings 
of a muſical inſirument. The original expreſſion is x6v=9x5 1 Nag, 
which denotes poſitively the breaking of the ſtrings of a cithern 
or lyre. The ſtone cheſt ſeen in one of the ſepulchral chambers 
of the great pyramid reſounds nearly in the ſame tone when ſtruck 
with an inſtrument of metal. | 
0 2 Pierius, 
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Pierius, in the forty-ninth book of his Hiereg!y: 
Phics, thinks it very credible that the Egyptians 
affected to give an air of great ſimplicity to their ſta- 
tues, that the people might not be led into idolatry. 
Mr. Winkelman ſuſpects that even 2 law exiſted on 
that account, to prevent them from copying exactly 
the human form, while they had unbounded liberty 
in repreſenting animals *; and in this claſs the ſphinx 
is conſidered, which he examined with far more at- 
tention than Belon, He diſcovered, it is known, the 
characteriſtics of the two ſexes; thoſe of the lion 
and of the virgin; the latter of which is placed furs 
ther forward towards the breaſt, This extravagance, 
ſo difficult to be explained, proceeded from the my- 
ſtical doctrine, where the Divinity is called herma- 
phrodite, capable of creating and extracting every 
thing from itſelf. The ſphinx was uſed emblema- 
tically in that ſenſe; but the Egyptians never repre- 
fented the Deity in the manner Euſebius deſcribes the 
ſtatue of the god Cneph; and Mr. Jablonſki has 
proved that author to be groſsly miſtaken +. 

It is. needleſs to dwell on the apprehenſion of 
Pierius on the ſubject of idolatry ; but no deeiſive 
paſſage is found in all the ancient authors, concern- 
ing that pretended law which prevented the ſculptors 


In his German work, entitled Geſchichte der Kunſt, the great 
fphinx in baſalt of the Villa Borgheſe, the two lions of the capitol, 
and two others of the Fontana felice, are deſcribed as having very 
beautiful contours. Caſanova cites other Egyptian lions at Dreſ- 
den, but all their monuments are not aſcertained to be executed in 
the beſt ſtyle. 


t Pantheon Ægypt. tom. i. | 
15 ä from 
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from finiſhing exactly the ſtatues of men. All that 
can be inferred from the expreſſions of-Syneſtus' and 
ſome others, is, that the prieſts did not permit the 
artiſts to depart from the attitude adopted for ſuch 
images as had any connexion with religious worſhip. 
They were in general repreſented with the feet joined 
together, leſs from the reaſon alleged by Heliodo- 
rus *, than becauſe it was an ancient uſage, the origin 
of which we will endeavour to explain, 

The art of embalming ſeems to have been partly 
invented by the Ethiopians, who did not place their 
moſt precious mummies in wooden cheſts, but co- 
vered them with a tranſparent ſubſtance, ſuppoſed to 
be glaſs by Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and Lu- 
cian. This was probably a reſinous matter, ſome- 
thing like yellow amber, which would certainly pre- 
ſerve human bodies, as well as inſeQs, if the ſecret 
could be found of rendering it ductile or liquid. 
The Egyptians, who had nothing of this nature in 
their country, were ſorced to make caſes of wood for 
their mummies ; and as their firſt ſtatues were copied 
from theſe, they have exactly the appearance of 


* ZXthiopic. lib. iii. 


+ The Egypiians alfo, to preſerve their mummies, had glaſs 


caſes, like that which contained the body of Alexander the Ma- 
cedonian, Others were made of black or white marble, of baſalt, 
and touch- ſtone, lapis phalaris. Of the latter we find one in the 
caſtle of Uſſe in Touraine, a deſcription of which is inſerted in the, 
Collection of the Antiquities of Gaul, by Mr. Savagere. This author 
pretends that the Egyptians embalmed no more bodies after the 
conqueſt of Cambyſes. But we have reaſon to believe that _ 
continued the cuſtom even ta the reign of Thęodoſius. 
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fwaddled figures. When the artiſts propoſed to give 
the' ſtatue ſome more life by removing the bandages, 
they let the feet remain joined together, as in the 
coloſſus of Memnon. In this manner, that cuſtom 
became eſtabliſhed ; and it was conſecrated by the 
prieſts ſolely to the ſymbols of religion. 

'They had preſcribed likewiſe a manner of repre- 
ſenting Nietha, or Minerva, who was never to ap- 


pear ſtanding ; but ſtill it would have been caſy for 


an able ftatuary to form a fine figure ſitting. Inſtead 
of ſuppoſing that ſuch impediments checked the pro- 
greſs of the Egyptians, we ſhould rather conclude 
that their genius was too feeble to vanquiſh difficul- 
ties. Sterility of ideas muſt firſt exiſt in the artiſt, 
before it can appear in his work; and when any 
country in many centuries produces no perſon whoſe 
talents give him ſufficient authority to ſhake off the 
yoke of prejudices, it is a proof that the arts are 
there chained down by invincible cauſes. Beſides, 
the ſequel will diſcover, that a continual repetition 
of ſome given form is the common defect of eaſtern 


nations, who ſubject themſelves to known contours, 


without endeavouring to vary effects. In the Aſiatic 
ſtyle likewiſe, the ſame tropes and figures are re- 


| peated inceſſantly; and the frequent compariſons uſed 


by the authors of that country proceed from an 
unruly imagination, which flies to ſeveral objects 
when one only is in queſtion; and thus, confuſion 

reſults from what they take for perſpicuity. 
The Egyptians have been much blamed by thoſe 
who believed that among them all trades were here- 
ditary 
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ditary in the ſame families, Even the painters and 
| ſeulptors, it is ſaid, were of the number of thoſe 
who had to follow the footſteps of their fathers, 
without being allowed to adopt any other profeſſion. 
Mr. Goguet paſſed for having written very judici- 
ouſly, when he endeavoured to demonſtrate that this 
uſage had been fatal to the fine arts; but it is aſto- 
niſhing that no perſon ever perceived that no ſuch 
cuſtom ever exiſted in the ſmalleſt degree. 

It would have been impoſſible to find conſtant em- 
ployment for the Egyptian families, who would 
have applied themſelves ſolely to painting, ſculpture, 
and engraving. If, beſides, they had the misfortune 
to beget many children, the greater part muſt have 
ſtarved with hunger, from want of work. Such an in- 
ſtitution is only practicable where the ſovereigns have 
workſhops of their own, as we ſhall find, in the 
ſequel, to be the caſe with all the deſpots of Aſia z 
and whether the tradeſmen find work there or not, 
they muſt ſtill remain to be fed like ſlaves. 


But ſome may obſerve that the teſtimonies of Iſo- 


_ crates and of Diodorus Siculus, on this point, are 
very poſitive: they both aſſure us that in Egypt 
the trades paſſed conſtantly from fathers to their chil» 


dren. To this we muſt anſwer, that theſe two Greeks 


have been undoubtedly mifinformed, and Diodorus 
may be ſuſpected of having copied Iſocrates, who, 
in the ſhade of the ſchool, exerciſed his imagination 
much more than his judgment. The whimſical piece 
he has ventured to term the Eulogy of Buſirit, betrays 
the moſt profound ignorance of the hiſtory of Egypt, 
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where no legiſlator of that name ever reigned. Ovick 
and Hygen ſay, indeed, that while he was on the 
throne, the country experienced a drought of nine 
years; and this is another groſs fable unworthy of 
all credit. In ſhort, the authority of Ovid and 
Hygen, in ſuch things, is no better than that of 
Iſocrates, and his was equivalent to none at all. 
Whether Diodorus was right in aſſerting that all 

the artiſans of Egypt were noble, or Herodotus, who 
pretends the contrary, it is certain that they formed 

a body, or ſeparate claſs, and could not become either 
prieſts or ſoldiers. Thus profeſſions were not here- 
ditary in families; for every perſon was at liberty in 
that reſpect to follow his choice ; but artiſans had to 
remain in the claſs they had choſen, which appears 
to have included laborers likewiſe. As an admirable 
law exiſted there againſt begging, under any pretext 
whatever, every perſon was forced to work; and even 
the prieſts had more occupation than we are led, at 
firſt view, to ſuppoſe. Thus, according to the man- 
ner Mr. Goguet ſuppoſes matters were arranged in 
Egypt, the families of engravers on fine ſtones might 
have increaſed exceedingly *; and from this we 
ſee clearly that all his ideas of the matter were falſe 
and even ridiculous. 

The military and facerdotal claſſes poſſeſſed certain 
lands, which deſcended conſtantly from father to 
ſon ; for the prieſts and ſoldiers were all conſtrained 
to marry. The children of artiſts could not, therc- 


On the Origin of Arts and Sciences. 
ſore, 
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fore, have been admitted into either of theſe bodies 
without creating great confuſion, and deſtroying, in 
ſome meaſure, the equilibrium of the ſtate. But, 


although the ſculptors and painters were included in 


the claſs of artiſts, they appear to have had great 


. connexion with the prieſts. The ſacred ſcribes; or 
the grammatiſts, certainly preſcribed the formula of 
the inſcriptions intended to be engraved on ſtones ; 
and they muſt have been inſtructed in the elements of 
drawing, to be capable of deſcribing, by the outline 
alone, the different kinds of birds and quadrupedes 
adopted for hieroglyphics. Mr. Haſlelquiſt, who 
examined the obeliſk of the Matarea as a naturaliſt, 
acknowledges that the ſpecies of the different animals 
can eaſily be diſtinguiſhed, 

For ſketching theſe inſcriptions the prieſts uſed 
nothing more than a pen of the papyrus reed, as Orus 
Apollo and Clemens of Alexandria affert poſitively “. 
Therefore thoſe characters, ſuppoſed to have been 
made with the pencil on the ancient ſtuffs of Egypt, 
were not the productions of the ſacted ſcribes, but of 
painters; and it is in vain to attempt proving by 
them, that the Egyptians wrote like the Chineſe, 
who, beſides, employed only fimple /y/i during 
many centuries ; and the invention of pencils for 
writing is far from being ſo ancient among them as 
is generally believed. 

It was not the cuſtom in Egypt, as at Rome, to 
hang great numbers of votive paintings on the walls 


Hieroglyphica, lib. i. ſtromat. vi. 


of 


F 
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of the temples. Thoſe relative to ſhipwrecks always 
appertained to the altars'of Neptune; but when the 
worſhip of Iſis ſwallowed up almoſt entirely all others 
in Europe, ſuch pictures were conſecrated likewiſe 
to that divinity ; and Juvenal could then ſay with 
ſome reaſon, that the Egyptian - goddeſs maintained 
the painters of Italy“. Let ſhe was not ſo bountiful 
to thoſe of her own country, who were chiefly em- 
ployed in ornamenting a particular ſpecies of earthen- 
ware, in making figures or portraits on cups of very 
precious glaſs, in painting boats, ſwaddling-clothes, 
and caſes of | mummies, and furniſhing deſigns for 
tapeſtry, and other variegated ſtuffs. The walls of 
great edifices, when once colored, remained ſo for 
many centuries, or rather for ever, as appears by 
the paintings now extant in the ſepulchres of Biban- 
el-Moluk. Theſe are really antique, while many others, 
ſuppoſed to be ſuch, have been made by the Grecks 
and Romans, or the firſt Chriſtians, who wrought 
as badly as- the Goths, 

The Egyptians do not ſeem to have uſed any par- 
ticular procedure for making the colors and gilding 
adhere to the wall, or the bare rock, as ſome people 
have ſuppoſed. The Greek artiſts, indeed, ſeem to 
have employed ſame kind of preparation for that pur- 
poſe; and it is called pharmaca by Pollux, when 
citing Iſocrates. This generical term includes all 
the drugs eſteemed neceſſary for a painter of antiqui- 
ty except wax, which is particularly mentioned in 


* amr Piflares quis neſeit ab Lſide paſci? 


the 
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the ſame article. After what has been ſaid of the 
climate of Thebais, and the extraordinary dryneſs 
of its grottos, particularly beyond the twenty-ſeventh 
degree of north latitude, it is not ſurpriſing that co- 
lors there ſhould undergo ſo little alteration. Count 
Caylus ſays, that the manner of laying them on, 
practiſed by the Egyptians, was not favorable , and 
they did, indeed, like all the Eaſterns, employ only 
yirgin tints, and colored rather than painted. 

We will explain in the ſequel why all the inha. 
bitants of thoſe countries have entertained ideas ſo 
very different from ours, with regard to coloring. 
They refrain from all mixtures, and require con. 
ſtantly an extreme vivacity, ſimilar to that of flowers, 
which can never admit of harmony, nor produce 
illuſion. Thus, fince the origin of the world, the 
hiſtory of the arts does not mention a ſingle Egyp- 
tian painter who acquired the ſmalleſt degree of re- 
putation by his works. Antiphilus and Palemon 
were Greeks of Alexandria, inſtructed in the prin- 
ciples of drawing by European maſters; and the 
former, whom Quintilian praiſes on account of his 
great facility, ſeems to have contracted ſomething of 
the Oriental ſtyle, as appears by his taſte for the gro- 
teſque, of which he was in ſome meaſure the inventor. 
He cannot in fact be ſuppoſed to have diſcovered any 
traces of it in Egypt, where the Ptolemies found 


* Onomaſticon, lib. vii. 

+ Collection of Antiquities, Egyptian, Etruſcan, &c. vol. i. 
Count Caylus had no very high opinion of Egyptian painting, and 
in this he was certainly not deceived, 
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uothing in the form, or deſerving the name of por, 


tative paintings; and Aratus of Sycion firſt fup, 
plied them with a few he had collected in different 
parts of Greece“. The city of Alexandria, amidſt 


an opulence almoſt inconceivable,- and a luxury un- 


exampled, remained always poor in maſter- pieces of 
this kind; for Auguſtus, who, after the death of 


Cleopatra, had poſſeſſion of all the ſpoils of the 


Lagidz, carried away only ene murrin vaſe, and a 


_ fingle picture repreſenting Hyacinth, painted by the 


Greek Nicias : whence we may infer, that he did 
not think the reſt worthy of being exhibited in the 
capital of the world. | 

Corruption of taſte, joined to a blind paſſion, ren- 
dered the emperor Adrian ſo partial to Egyptian ſta- 
tues. He is even ſuſpected of having cauſed copies 
to be made for adorning the edifice, where probably 
the memory of Antinous was revered +, although 


with leſs ſcandal than in his great Egyptian temple, 


Alexander was ardently defirous of eſtabliſhing ſome- 
thing of the kind in honor of Hepheſtion ; and no- 
thing more abſurd ean be read than the letter he 
wrote, with that intent, to a villain called Cleomenes, 
who had loaded the Egyptians with continual vexa- 
tions; for which a temple dedicated to Hepheſtion 
could have afforded little conſolation, 


* Plutarch i in vita Arat. | 

+ Among the ſtatues found in Adrian's houſe at Tivoli, is ane 
ſuppaſed to repreſent Antinousz but it ſeems rather to be the 
ſgure of an Egyptian prieſt. 
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It is here neceſſary to enter into ſome diſcuſſions 
concerning a remarkable paſſage in Petronius. The 
moſt learned commentators, ſuch as Gonfale de Salas, 
Junius, and Gronovius, who have examined it with 
great attention, acknowledge that they comprehend 
nothing of the matter; and we cannot doubt but 
their avowal was very ſincere. The corrupt ſentence, 
ſo difficult to be underſtood, may be tranſlated in this 
manner :—* Painting alſo has had another fate, fince 
the audacity of the Egyptians reduced that art, ſo 
very extenſive, into a compendium */* 

Several conjectures have been propoſed to ſolve 
this enigmaz but Mr. Caſanova is perhaps the only 
perſon who has imagined that Petronius intended to 
make the eulogium of the Egyptian artiſts; and in- 
ſpire us with a high idea of their dexterity f. He 
would have been much leſs miſtaken, if he had aſ- 
ſerted quite the contrary. Others are of opinion; 
that it related to a manufactory eſtabliſhed by the 
Greeks at Alexandria, or Memphis, where tapeſtries 
were produced ſuperior in beauty to all that ever had 
been executed with the needle in Perſia and Aſſyria. 
The loom, ſay they, reduced greatly the trouble and 
time requiſite for the women of Aſia, who knew no 
other method than embroidery. But Petronius, in 
fact, was too well informed, relative to the different 
arts, to confound romatechny with painting; and 


* Pifura quoque alium exitur fecit, poſlquam Aigypiiorum audacia 
tam magne artis compendiariam in vent. 
T Treatiſe on different Monuments of Antiquity, 
We 
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we know of none, even among the ancients, wha 
ever fell into ſuch confuſion of words and ideas. 

Neither is any reference made to the colored 
ſtuffs - of the Egyptians. With them only one dark 
dye was uſed ; and by the aid of acids and alkali, 
the cloth received three or four different tints. This 
in reality did not diminiſh labor; for it was neceſſary 
to trace, previouſly, all the figures with a feather, or 
a pencil, that the cauſtic and alkaline liquids might 
be diſtributed exactly on the places where they were 
intended to produce effect. Although the veil of Iſis, 
ſo celebrated in antiquity *, appears to have been 
manufactured in this manner, it ſhould be obſerved, 
that ſuch ſtuffs were ſo far defective, that no white 
ground could poſſibly be preſerved; for wax was 
rendered uſeleſs by a warm and even boiling dye. 

Thoſe who, like Chriſtius, have thought to ap- 
proach nearer than all others to the true ſenſe of 
Petronius, ſuppoſe that he alludes to the manner of 
painting the walls of apartments in Arabeſque or 
foliage , after the haſty and rough manner peculiar 
to Eaſtern nations, 

Under the horrible reign of Nero, the affrighted 
arts began to diſappear in Italy, in the ſame manner 
that they fly from all defpotic ſtates; and as the pro- 
greſs of bad taſte ſucceeded very rapidly, it is ſup- 
poſed that this ſpecies of decoration, taken from the 
Egyptians, was then introduced. The Romans would 


* Le Moine de Melanophorie, ad calcem Harpocratis Cuperi. 
+ This is what the Italians call Pog/iatura antiquaria, groteſcha. 


no 
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no longer hear of thoſe great painters who, like 
Protogenes, employed five or ſix years on one pic- 
ture. They ſought colorers only who wrought 
very quickly, but their manner was wretched, and 
altogether fantaſtical. This is the reaſon why the 
greater part of the Arbeſques, mixed with architecture, 
found in the ruins of Herculaneum, are as ridiculous, 
fays Mr. Cochin, as the Chineſe drawings *. Such 
productions, when once the hand is accuſtomed, may 
be executed with great celerity z but they cannot 
however be called abridgments of painting. The paſt- 
age in Petronius very probably did not at all con- 
cern the Egyptians, but ſome copiers, through igno- 
rance or miſtake, wrote one word for another. Thus \ 
the original text might have treated of the ectypes +, 
or a particular mode of copying the beſt pictures, by 
taking the outline of the features, and coloring them 
afterwards in a prgper manner. This was a fatal 
blow to painting; for drawing became neglected, as 
the great object conſiſted in procuring beautiful tints 
from India, which were never uſed but by daubers. 
With regard to the Egyptians, if they had any fin- 
gular manner of painting, ſome traces of it might 
ſurely be found in their own country; and certainly 


1 


* Obſervations on the Antiquities of Herculaneum. 

+ Inſtead of Ectyporum audacia, the copiers wrote Zgyptiorum 
audacia.—Pliny indeed employed the word ZE#ypa in a different 
ſenſe from Petronius, who uſcd great licence in his figures and 
metaphors, which are ſometimes good, but frequently exceedingly 
ſtrained. Any tedious diſcuſſions of that point would here be 
uſeleſs. | | 
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none exiſt th Some pieces in water. colors, on 


Aren, are Grecian productions, without any extra. 


ordinary qualities. It is even doubtful, whether or 
not they were executed by men who merited the 
name of artiſts; for the greateſt glory was ſuppoſed 
then to conſiſt in making portative pictures, and not 
decoratiens . The pieces alluded to reſemble thoſe 
diſcovered in the tomb of the Naſo's, in that of Ceſ- 
tius, in the Thermæ of Titus, and finally at Hercu- 
laneum, where ſome, already bad enough of them- 
ſelves, appeared ſtill worſe, becauſe the ſub- 
jects they rqpreſented were miſtaken, At Na- 
ples, one was exhibited as the Judgment of Paris; 
but to me 1t appeared: at once to be the Deſcent of 
the Shepherd Ariſtæus under the river Peneus. 
Thus, no perſon need any longer be torturing his 
imagination to explain why Paris is repreſented there 
with more than half of his body in the water ; tor 
he has nothing to do with the matter, | 
Pliny attributes to the Egyptians a particular manncr 
of painting on ſilver; and if his expreſſions were to be 
taken rigidly, they could not eaſily be well developed. 
Thus he has been ſuppoſed to mean a kind of enamel, 
or varniſh, ſpread on vaſes of that metal, ſomewhat 
like the black paſte-uſed for the Iſian Table, which 
was afterwards incruſted with flakes of filver, on a 
ground of copper. But the Iſian Table is a work 


+ Nulla ghoria art ic Frum of, niſi eorum, qui tabulas pinxere. Pliny. 
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executed in Italy, and no otherwiſe to be conſidered 
as Egyptian than from the ſubject it contains. What 
Pliny mentions, we may be aſſured, was nothing | 
more than a method of gilding by fire; and in this 
manner the figure of Anubis was repreſented on great 
ſheets of ſilver, with the face invariably like gold. 

As the laws relative to the dietetic ſyſtem, already 
diſcuſſed in the preceding article, obliged the Egyp- 
tians to purify: frequently, and very ſcrupulouſly, the 
vaſes employed in eating and drinking, they were 
right in having them quite plain. The gilding con- 
cealed no filth, according-to Pliny, and was far more 
convenient than the chaſed work of the Greeks and 
Romans *. 

Not to pals in filence any thing connected with the 
art of delineating, we muſt obſerve that the Egyp- 
tians were always ſuppoſed to have been very expert 
in drawing geographical maps, the invention of which 
is attributed to them by Apollonius of Rhodes, and 
Euſtathius, - It is aſtoniſhing to hear Clemens of 
Alexandria enumerating the many qualities requi- 
ſite for the perſon who was choſen among the prieſts 
to be ſacred ſcribe, or hiero-grammatiſt. He muſt 
be verſed, fays that author, in coſmography and 
geography ; he muſt be acquainted with the courſe 
of the ſun, of the moon, and of the five other 
planets ; he muſt know the chorography of Egypt, 


* Pliny ſpeaks in theſe terms :—Tingit & Afgyptus argentum 
1 in vaſis Anubin ſuum ſpeAct, pingitque nen calat argentum. Lib. 
XCIX, 0 


vol. 1. P and 
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and every thing concerning the courſe of the Nile *, 
So many things could never have been arranged with 
any preciſion in the mind of one man, without the 
aid of drawings; and what idea muſt be formed of 
the maps then employed, when we refle& that the 
Egyptians never made any voyages either on the Me- 
diterranean or Red Sea? Before the twenty-ſixth 
dynaſty, or that of the Saites, they ſeem to have 
had preciſe notions of no other country than of the 
interior of Ethiopia, of which Strabo is wrong to 
ſuppoſe them ignorant. The other circumjacent re- 
gions, ſuch as Arabia, Judea, and Phenicia, were only 
known to them by the reports of the Nomade ſhep- 
herds. With regard to the coalts of Greece, the 
iſles of the Archipelago, Lybia inferior, and the 
weſtern parts of Africa, their ideas were very vague. 
An intimate connexion molt probably ſubſiſted with 
the prieſts of Jupiter Ammon; but we have no proof 
that the celebrity of that oracle ever attracted many 
pilgrims or travellers from diſtant parts into the Mar- 
marica, who could have given information concern- 
ing their different countries. Neither would ſuch 
authorities have ſerved to form maps, indicating, as 
we have been told, e bearings of all the ſca- coaſti, 


* Progreditur ſacer ſcriba pennas habens in capite, ac in manibu: 
papyri volumen, & was ſcapi forma, in quo librarium atramentu". 
(npzÞxov purray) EF juncus quo ſeribunt. Hunc oporiet noſcere illa qi? 
vocantur hieroglythica & coſmographica & geographica, & oreli. 
nem ſolis & lune, & quinque planetarum, chorographiom Agypti & de 
foriptionem Mili, ut & apparatus ſucrorum lecorum, Fc. Stromat. vi. 


and 
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and all the great roads of the uncient continent. Even 
ſuppoſing that ſome Egyptians belonging to the ſa- 
cerdotal college of Sais, had really held ſuch won- 
derful converſation with Solon, as Plato has intro- 
duced into his Atlantis, yet it would not follow that 
thoſe Egyptians poſſeſſed any geographical knowledge 
concerning certain lands ſituated very far weſtward ; 
for nothing is more confuſed, and manitelily falſe, 
than what is related in the Iimæus and the Cri- 
tias. 

What has been ſo much exaggerated by Clemens 


of Alexandria, may be reduced to the following juſt 


bounds. The prieſts could not have any other maps 
than ſingle topographical paintings of Egypt, like 
that on the veil of Iſis; and as all the lands of that 
country were meaſured, it was no difficult matter, by 
this means, to approach great preciſion. Beſides, 
the courſe of the Nile, and the uniform direction of 
two chains of mountains extending from ſouth to 
north as far as Memphis, rendered thut operation 
practicable, even for thcſe who were ignorant of 
theory. Ihe prieſts, however, followed certain prin- 
ciples which they never affected to conceal ; for they 
communicated them to the Jews, who made ſome uſe 
of the information under Joſhua *; and afterwards 
they imparted them again to Thales, who tranſmit- 
ted what he knew to his dilciple Anaximander ; and 
he was ſaid to have firſt introduced mips among the 
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digious collection of maps, ſuppoſed to exceed thirty 
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Greeks*. In this manner, the ſcience called geo- 
graphy was produced inſenſibly, as well as that pro- 


thouſand ; among which the copies are in proportion 
to the originals nearly as eleven to one. 
Independent of the general cauſes, unfavorable 
to the fine arts, among all the people of the Eaſt, 
it appears that the mythology of the Egyptians was 
founded on ſpeculations, affording no reſource what- 
ever for either painters or ſtatuaries, who were forced 
to have recourſe conſtantly to enigmatical and myſte. 
rious ſubjects, where few bodies ever reſembled any 
thing iti nature, While human heads were placed 
on the ſhoulders of animals, and monſters were mul. 
tiplied without end, it became impoſſible to correct 
any faults, or ſoften the ftyle of drawing. Many 
figures, compoſed without any model, were ſo fan- 


taſtical, that they ſeemed to belong to a globe dil. 
ferent from ours. Thus we find Apulæus, and Am- 


mianus Marcellinus, ſpeaking of certain ſymbolical 
images in ancient Egypt, and calling them animals of 
another world. This mode of expreſſion is evidently 
metaphorical ;_ yet ſome commentators have been ſo 
devoid of common underſtanding, as to conclude 
that the Egyptians were acquainted with America. 
They fancy they diſtinguiſh this, particularly in the 
terms employed by Apulzus, to deſcribe the robe of 
painted ſtuff he had received at his initiation into the 


De veterum Geographia. Diogenes Laertius in vit. J naxim. 


my ſterics 
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myſteries of Iſis *. It was entirely covered with | 
_ thoſe emblematical repreſentations conſtantly uſed by 
the Egyptians, and ſometimes heaped in ſuch quan- 
tities on the heads of their ſtatues that they appeared 
as much cruſhed as Caryatides endeavouring to ſup- 
port a maſly burden. 
The Greek artiſts, to render the divinities they 
received originally from Europe more majeſtic and 
impoſing, diſcharged as many attributes as poſſible — 
from their heads, and never added any hoods ſo diſ- 
agreeable as thoſe placed frequently by the ſtatuaries 
of Thebes and Memphis on ſtatues of Oſiris, Iſis, 
and particularly on the Coloſſus of Memnon. This 
appears to have been a bonnet woven with the leaves 
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of two different kinds of palm- trees, one of which 3 
has the botanical nime of Phcenix, and the other is 8H 
peculiar to the Thebais 4. 4 

Mankind, in warm countries, have inclinations '* 
very oppoſite in their nature. The Spaniards are 2 


exceedingly grave, and yet paſſionately fond of dan- 1 
eing: when the peaſants, towards the evening, hear 
the ſound of a muſical inſtrument, they cannot re- 
frain from leaping and friſking like the negroes. The 
Egyptians had not exactly that diſpoſition, but by 
inclined, from their gloomy character, to melan- = 
choly, and poſſeſſing great quickneſs of imagination, 1 
they fluctuated conſtantly between extremes, without 


* DQuagna tamen v;/cres, cclore mario circum notatts inſignibar ani- 
malibus ; hins dracones Indici, inde gryphes Hyperborei, quos in 
Heciem pinnate alitis generat mundus aller. Lib. xi. 

* Palma Thebaica, dichotoma, folio ſtabelliformi. 
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- „ — , a ; ? 
being able to find a medium. Thus their ſtatuaries 
either produced coloſſal ſtatues, or ſuch very ſmall 


Images as were carried in proceſſion on ſhrines, made 
like boats, or ſimilar to thoſe which, under the form 


of pigmies, repreſented the nine cubits of the in- 


creaſe of the Nile“. If ſuch people had been aban- 
doned to themſelves, their allegorical compoſitions 
would have become ſo whimfical and numerous as to 
be altogether unintelligible. But when fuch changes 
appeared dangerous, the prieſts interfered ; and they 
would no longer admit any innovations in exterior 
worſhip, after having added five days to the year, 
which ſeems to have been the laſt of their eſſential 
acts. It is unfortunate that this intereſting epoch in 
their hiſtory cannot be aſcertained with any preciſion. 
Warburton and Shuckford, indeed, place it in the 


year of the world two thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty- 


five; but nothing is more abſurd and s than 
to date here from the beginning of the world, the 
era of which 1s a thouſand times more uncertain than 
that of the invention of the Epagomenes. Newton 
endeavoured likewiſe to determine- the ſame thing, 
but four hundred years difference appears between his 


* It was by the Greek ſculptors that theſe dwarfs of a cubit 
high were changed into ſixteen children of the Nile, We ſee an 
example of this in the ſtatue deſcribed by Pliny, and another 
mentioned by Montfaucon, Diar. Italic. cap. xx. 

The allegorical ſtyle of the Egyptian prieſts is ſaid to have 
given riſe to the fable of the pigmies of Ethiopia, and their bat- 


tles with the ibis, which advances or retires in proportion as the 
Nile falls or riſes. 


calcu- 
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calculation and the two others we have mentioned. 
Indeed, even until the preſent day, it has never been 
known that three chronologiſts have * perfectly 
on the ſame point“. | 


When this prohibition took place, the Gant 


muſt have taken to copying the ancient models, and 
they even adopted one ſpecies of phyſiognomy for all 


their ſtatues, without ever deviating either in air or 
features. According to this itandard, the chin was 


exceedingly ſmall, and very round cheeks, as Mr. 
Winkelman has obſerved, formed a characteriſtic of 
all the engraved ſtatues of Egypt f. When taking 


the outline of heads, as they are ſeen in full face, the 


Egyptians ſeem to have preferred a circle to an oval; 
they drew the eyes obliquely, raiſed them as much as 


the forehead, and cauſed the angles of the ſection of 
the lips to turn upwards. Ihe Greeks, on the con- 


trary, made them deſcend, and when any diſpute 


ariſes concerning corporeal beauty, the judgment of 
the Africans” ſhould never be put in competition with 
that of the Greeks. | 

When the ridiculous ſyſtem was adopted in Eu— 
rope, of making che Chineſe deſcendants of the 
Egyptians, the phyſiognomy of the former was ſup- 
poled to be evident on the ancient ſtatues of Egypt; 
and the illuſion became ſo great, that even the mum- 
mies were believed to diſcover the ſame reſemblance. 


On the- inſtitution of the Epagomenes we may conſult the 
Sacred Chronology of Mr. Vignoles, and the Egyptian Calendar 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions. 

} Deſcription of Engraved Stoner, by Baron de Stoſch. 
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Vet the lineaments muſt be totally changed, not 


only from the effects of time, and the drying up of 
the fleſh, but alſo by the operation of removing the 
partition of the noſe, in order to extract the brain 
through the noſtrils, and afterwards fill the ſkull 
with reſinous matter. This being always the caſe, 
the appearance of the face was changed, and flat- 
tened ſomething like that of the Chineſe. We may 
aſcribe to this circumſtance what Dion relates of the 
emperor Auguſtus having disfigured the mummy of 
Alexander the Great; becauſe he touched the noſe 


preciſely on the place where the cartilage had been 


taken away by the embalmers. 

To apply to ill-made ſtatues and dead bodies on 
ſuch matters was altogether abſurd, when an oppor- 
tunity preſented itſelf of examining the modern in- 
habitants of Egypt, who are. undoubtedly deſcended 
from the ancient Egyptians; but the Coptes have no 
reſemblance to the Chineſe, who are a race of Tar- 
tars, preſerving the original charaQeriſtic of having 
thin beards, little eyes, and flat noſes. We ſee from 
this, what ſhould be thought of all thoſe frivolous 
proofs which have been adduced on ſo important a 
ſubjed. 

The artiſts of Egypt continued to work, in all the 
exactneſs of the firſt ſtyle, until the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The eſtabliſhments made by the Greeks 
in the Delta, under Pſammetichus, were entirely com- 
mercial, without affecting the arts, which under- 
went no revolution during the conqueſt of the Per- 
fians, Plato ſays, that in his day the Egyptians had 

changed 
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changed nothing, either in their painting or ſculp- 
ture: their productions at this moment, ſays he, 
reſemble exactly what they have been from time im- 
memorial: they diſcover nothing more finiſhed, nei- 
ther are their productions at all more imperfect. Thus 
the journey of that pailoſopher into Egypt affords an 
epoch truly remarkable, to which modern authors do 
not appear to have even adverted. On the contrary, 
the general opinion is, that the ancient ſtyle was 
abandoned on the invaſion of the Perſians, who, 
under Cambyſes, were yet barbarians ; and who, far 
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from bringing artiſts with them, took ſome Egyptians 3 
to ere& ſome fabrics in their own province, and the » 
ruins of one are ſtill found beyond Araxes, now called 5 
Bend. Emir. | Y 
Why the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians did q 
not make any impreſſion on the minds of the con- I 
quered, is a circumſtance that can be explained very 4 
naturally. In the firſt place, the emperors of Perſia 1 | 
never reſided in Egypt: they reduced it to a pro- Y 
vince, and ſent thither governors, or grand ſatraps, I 
who reſided at Memphis; and the greater part of the 1 
Perſian troops were cantoned round that town, as a 4 
check on the Delta, as well as on the Thebais. The i 
Egyptians, unable to ſupport the ſeverity. of the yoke, * 
revolted frequently; and the conſequence of war was 5 
the pillage of every thing ſacred and profane. Even 3 
the archives of the temples were ſeized; and it is 4 
difficult to conceive how the prieſts of Egypt could, # 
in that inſtant of calamity, have collected ſufficient A 
ready money to purchaſe back the wrecks of their * 
| libraries 1 
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Hbraries from an infamous eunuch of Ochus, who 
required a prodigious ranſom for what had fallen 


into his poſſeſſion. After this, we may well believe 


that the Egyptians conceived the greateſt horror for 
every thing practiſed by their oppreſſors. But the caſe 
was very different, when, after the death of Alex. 
ander, Egypt was governed by foreign princes, who 
refided there, and reſtored the ancient civil forms of 
the kingdom. The three firſt Ptolemies conducted 
themſelves in ſuch a manner as to inſure the affections 
of the Egyptians : barbarians deſtroy by oppreſſing; 
but they were men, ſenfible to every ſpecies of glory, 
who cauſed all the arts to flouriſh. Under their reign 
the Egyptians, by imitating the productions of Greece, 
or perhaps from having ſeen the Greeks at work, be- 
gan firſt to ſoften their ſtyle. The latter had every 
advantage with regard to drawing, but none what- 
ever in the temper of the inftruments, or in the art 


—of uſing them: for the Egyptians excelled in pre- 


paring ſteel, and they ſucceeded perfectly in poliſh- 
ing Tuch refractory ſubſtances as the different kinds 
of bafaltes. They underſtood befides, equally well 
with the Greeks, all the mechaniſm relative to en- 
graving on precious ſtones. It may be excuſable to 
repeat here, that the reſearches undertaken to deter- 
mine the origin of this art in Egypt have been fruit- 
leſs; and Bochart affords nothing ſatisfactory in the 
article where he treats of ſchamin or ſamir, which he 
takes for emery 


Hierozoicon, tom. ii. 


Thus 
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Thus it may be affirmed, that the Egyptians, from 
time immemorial, have known how to cut jewels; 
and this is the more ſurpriſing, as thoſe of their 
country are extremely hard. No compariſon can be 
made between the real ſmaragdus, or emerald of 
Thebais, and that of Peru, which yields even to the 
points of pyrites. Beſides, it has long been known, 
and better now than ever, by experiments made on 
the diamonds of Brazil, that all the ſtones of Ame- 
rica, without exception, are leſs hard than thoſe of 
the ancient continent ; and this ſeems to proceed 
from ſome deluge in the new world, poſterior to the 
time of our cataclyſm. 

Some reſtrictions ſhould be made to what Count 
Caylus advances of the extreme ſcarcity of Egyptian 
ſtones in relievo, Several are found beſides thoſe 
mentioned by Natter *, and ſome repreſent the mili- 
tary ſcarabees, not only wrought on the convex 
ſide, but likewiſe hollowed out on the flat part. The 
little inclination teſtified by the Egyptians for bas- 
reliefs, ſeems to have influenced them in this, be- 
cauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed that ſo many intaglios 
were made for ſignets, ſince we are aſſured by Pliny 


that they never ſealed their acts, but conſidered the 


writing alone as ſufficient +. 

From all the details adduced here, we may con- 
clude, that neither the” want of inſtruments, nor 
any difficulties of procedure, prevented the Egyp- 

/ 


® Treatiſe on the Method of Engraving. 


T Non fignans Oriens Egyptus, litteris etiam nunc canterta ſolis, 
This rule, moſt probably, had ſome exceptions. 
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tian artiſts: from attaining ſome degree of perſection: 
but they failed conitantly in deſign, and their com- 
poſitions were deſtitute of taſte, nobleneſs, and grace. 
This abſtacle, ſo fatal to their career, had its origin 
in the organs and genius of the people; and the 
prieſts have been blamed for not introducing mulic 
to moderate and ſoften their imagination. Diodorus 
Siculus aſſures us, that this method appeared to them 
very dangerous, and calculated to enervate the mind, 
as much as wreſtling does the body. Such poſitive 
expreſſions might lead us to believe that the Egyptians 
had abſolutely no muſic ; but the truth is, they did 
poſſeſs a ſpecies equally deteſtable with that ſtill heard 
among all the nations of Africa and ſouthern Aſia. 

By examining the conſtruction of a ſiſtrum, either 
of ſilver or braſs, any perſon muſt perceive that in- 
ftead of harmony it can only aftord a fhrill ſound, 
which, joined to the tones of a wretched flute called 
chnone, and the bellowing of the ox Apis, pro- 
duced that concert deſcribed by Claudian in imi- 
tative verſes *. With regard to the other inſtru- 
| Nilotica [iris 

Ripa ſanat, pharioſque modos /Egyptia ducit 
Tibia, ſubmiſſio admugit corni5us Apis. 

The Abbe Winkelman is deceived when he maintains, that the 


fiſtrum was a new inſtrument in Egypt, becauſe he did not find it 
m the hands of the Egyptian ſtatues at Rome. It was not even 


* 


allowed in Egypt to introduce new muſical inſtruments; and be- 
fide, a ſiſtrum with a cat's head is ſeen in the hands of a very 
ancient female ſtatue which has been taken for Iſis. This deciſive 
monument is now in England; and if Winkelman had read Bo- 
chart's Inquiries concerning the Siſtrum, he would have changed 
his opinion. 

ments, 
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mente, ſuch as the flageolet, the horn, the pipe of 
barley ſtraw, the caſtanets, the organic triangle, or 
the tebuni, the tabor, and a particular kind of flute 
mentioned by Pollux and Euſtathius, it is eaſy to 
conceive the nature of their melody. Thus the 
prieſts would never ſuffer any ſuch noiſe in the inte- 
rior of the temples, where they chaunted the facred 
hymns, without any inſtrumental accompaniments “. 

The author of a work publiſhed in one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixty- eight, aſſerts that the muſi- 
cal ſyſtem of Pythagoras, ſuppoſed to be that of the 
Egyptians likewiſe, is exactly followed by the Chi- 
neſe. So far from being able to prove ſuch a whim- 
ſical opinion, it falls of itſelf, when we conſider the 
eſſential difference between the inſtruments of China 
and of ancient Egypt. We fhall not examine the 
reality of the ſyſtem of Pythagoras, ſuch as ſome 
Have endeavoured to demonſtrate it in our days; but 
the chief circumſtances on which it is founded, ſeem 
to be of ſuch a nature that many nations might have 
practiſed them without havingany communication with 
each other. We cannot therefore be reaſonably aſto- 
niſhed, it ſome traces of that nature were found in what, 
from great exaggeration, is called the Chine/e mujic ; 
for, by the avowal of the Jeſuits themſelves, 1t docs 
not merit that name in any ſenſe whatever +; and 
beſides they have obſerved, that the airs they heard at 
Canton reſembled thoſe of all ſouthern Aſia. 'i:a- 


* Tract. de Elocutione Demetrii Phal. aut Scr:ptorts incert!, 
t Du Halde's Deſcription of China, vol. iii. 
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vellers, on viſiting that part of the globe, have in- 
ſtantly perceived that the men there required to be 
conſtantly excited to action and labor by ſhouts, or 
dy ſuch noiſe as is made on board of the veſſels of 
Japan, China, Siam, and all the iſlands of the In- 
dian Archipelago, to encourage the rowers. In thoſe 
countries, ſays Chardin, the workmen cannot lift a 
beam, nor carry a ſtone, without ſhouting ; and he 
juſtly attributes this to the ſlothfulneſs of their mind, 
which requires conſtantly to be awaked by rude or 
{hrill ſounds, like thoſe of the tabor and flute, which 
are in{truments common to all the warm regions of 
the two hemiſpheres. Soft and melodious ſounds 
would not make ſufficient impreſſion on the organs 
of theſe people; and this is the reaſon they can never 
make any progreſs in muſic. 'Thus the prieſts of 
Egypt could not have 'ſucceeded by that means in 
producing any revolution in the genius of their 
artiſts. 

We ſhall now ſpeak more particularly of China, 
and begin. by obſerving that Gio Ghirardini is the 
only one of all the European painters who has pub- 
liſhed a relation; and it contains, in few words, his 
opinion of the Chineſe, whoſe works he had con- 
templated at Canton, and at Pe-kin, where he re- 
mained for ſome time to paint the cupola of a church. 
T heſe people, ſays he, have not the ſmalle/t idea of 1h: 
fine aris; they know, in fact, nothing more than t5 
weigh ſilver and eat rice* That an Italian artiſt 


Voyage to China in the year 1598 by Gio Glurardini. 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſhocked at the frightful daubings of the 
Chineſe is not extraordinary, when the Tartars them- 


' ſelves could not endure the fight of them. Thus the 


four emperors who have laſt reigned there, employed 
only European painters at their court, without even 


being blamed by either the preſumptuous Ham lin, 


or the graveſt among the men of letters, who were 
as ſenſible of the incapacity of their nation in ſuch 
matters as of their own, when it was propoſed to 
make faultleſs almanacks. 

The firſt Jeſuits, who undertook to decorate the 
imperial palace of Pe-kin, were ſcholaſtic theologiſts, 
deſtitute of all ideas of handling the pencil : but 
fortunately they found a lay-friar, who having ground 
colours in Europe, undertook to paint in China; and 
what is more, he was applauded. When the miſſion- 
aries perceived that the office of firſt painter to the 
-court became of great importance, they had it granted 
to prieſts of their order, who now exerciſe that art 


at Pe-kin, where the Tartars are incapable of eſti- 


mating their capacity; and they only perceive, that 


whatever comes from their hands, ſurpaſſes greatly 


the wretched performances of the Chineſe. 
Theſe monks, and particularly Father Attiret, of 
Avignon, drew the plans of the battles gained by the 


Mandhuis, inone thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-four 


and fifty-ſeven, over the Eleuths, Sdongares, and Roſ- 


chiots, who were ſaid to have been not only van- - 


quiſned but exterminated. This, however, does not 
ſeem probable; for theſe wandering nations of Great 
Tartary fly ſometimes to diſtant places after a defcat, 
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and having diſappeared for ſome time, they return 


inſenſibly, and re- aſſemble by degrees: Beſides, if 


we are well informed, ſome of the remains of thoſe 
hordes have taken refuge on the territory of Ruſſia. 
When the plans of the battles were finiſhed, no per- 
ſon in all China was capable of engraving them. 


Neither, indeed, is any thing on copper: plate exe- 


cuted in all Aſia, where paintings are too much de- 
ſpiſed to be multiplied by an inſtrument which re- 
quires more patience than the Eaſterns are capable of 
exerciſing. The Indians, who cut the moulds for 


painted cottons, expedite their work in an aſtoniſh- 


ing manner; and therefore they never attempt etch- 
ing, which would retard them unavoidably. 
In the reign of the emperor Can- hi the Jeſuits, to 


attract the people to their churches, cauſed the walls 


to be painted in the European manner; and this ar- 
fifice ſucceeded beyond expectation, even at Tan- 
tcheou, ſays Father Gabien, where the perſon em- 
ployed was a bungler. What ſtruck the Chineſe moſt 
were drawings in perſpective; and the Emperor, it 
is ſaid, put his hand on thoſe preſented to him by 
Father Broglio; becauſe, like the blind man on 
whom the operation for the cataract was performed 
in London, he ſuppoſed the ſurface muſt really have 
been uneven. Ghirardini, who painted a colonnade, 


and different parts of architecture, at Pe-kin, paſſed 


for a ſorcerer, who deluded the people by his ſpells. 
Savages wonder at nothing ; while ignorant men ad- 
mire every thing; and Ghirardini, who was not 
much flattered by the applauſes of the Chineſe, re- 

turned 
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turned ſpeedily to Europe, where he publiſhed the 
relation we have quoted. 

After this, it muſt appear ſomewhat ſtrange to find 
Father le Comte pretending that the Chineſe had not 
abſolutely rendered themſelves maſters of the prin- 
ciples of perſpective; when in reality they poſſeſſed 
no idea whatever, either of points of view, or of 
deepenings. Without any knowledge of the rules 
to which the effects of light are invariably ſubjected, 
and ignorant of the manner of diſtributing large 
maſſes of ſhade on the fore-ground, they endeavoured 
in vain to make the objects appear more diſtinct by 
placing them very far up in the ſky of the picture. 
This, however, could never anſwer the purpoſe; for 
the plane of the horizon being extended beyond all 
bounds, the illuſion of perſpective was deſtroyed; 
and beſides, they neither knew how to break the 
colors into demi-tints, nor ſoften the ſhades. We may 
imagine how much theſe painters mult have been em- 
barraſſed when they attempted to give a view of a 
Chineſe garden, containing artificial mounts, preci- 
pices, ditches, winding alleys, trees planted without 
either order or ſymmetry, ſerpentine canals, and 
other objects, in ſuch contuſion, that a*depraved 
imagination alone could have ſuggeſted the idea. But 
however wretchedly their landſcapes appeared, their 
figures were treated in a ſtill worſe manner. 

In the Dictionary of the Fine Arts it is faid that 
the characteriſtic of Chineſe painting is neatneſs. But 
if this term is meant to define very brilliant colors, 
employed without weaning, on drawings deititute of 
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truth and genius, the ſame thing can be ſaid of all 
the paintings of ſouthern Aſia: there the moſt pre- 
.cious coloring ſubſtances are found in profuſion ; 
yet the inhabitants have never known how to take 
advantage of this gift of nature. 

The Chineſe give the general name of Hoa-pei to 
theſe miſerable wretches who paint cabinets, great 
lanterns," china, and the glaſſes brought. from Eu- 
rope. They are the pooreſt artiſans in the whole 
empire, and ſcarcely earn enough to live, although 
they work very rapidly, and employ all their chil. 
dren at the age of fix or ſeven years. By this their 
hands are ſpoiled for the reſt of their days; becauſe, 
by painting before they know any thing of drawing, 
they become daubers like their fathers. Thoſe pupils 
who have leaſt genius, acquire a knowledge of very 
few contours: ſome are only capable of drawing 
branches, and others of adding the leaves, which, 
befides; are very badly repreſented. Generally ſpeak- 
ing, indeed, none of the Afiatic painters are very 
able in that part of their art which regards the fo- 
hage of trees. 

Father Parrenin perceiving the impoſſibility of con- 
cealing from Mr. Mairan the ignorance of the Chi- 
neſe in aſtronomy, pretended, as an excuſe, that this 
did not proceed from want of genius, but that aſtro- 

. nomers there were badly paid. Painters, however, 
are ſtill leſs encouraged, and the man who would 
there devote thirty years of his life in acquiring ſome 
knowledge of his profeſſion, could not afterwards de- 
fray His expences; for the people of that country 

4 have 
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have no idea of either glory or ambition; and every 
thing there goes by calculation. 
The'Hoa-pei are generally attached to ſome manu- 
facture, particularly of porcelain, where, in former 
times, they received ſtripes, whenever any vaſe was 
injured, or the coloring chanced to run over the out- 
lines while in the fire; and they always ſupported 
mis treatment patiently. © But the workmen who 
formed the moulds, and thoſe employed in preparing 
the paſte, which is no trifling labor, inſtead of ſub- 
mitting to ſuch oppreſſion, : threw themſelves ſomes 
times into the burning furnaces, . to terminate their 
miſerable exiſtence. In that, the Mandhui Tartars 
have moderated the power of the mandarines, who 
tyranniſed over the artiſts in a barbarous manner, 
previous to the conqueſt. The inſpection of the 
manufactures was committed entirely to infamous eu- 
nuchs, who were all obliged in turn to pay tribute; and 
thus the ſovereign acquired a direct influence on every 
thing executed there. In this conſiſts a part of the 
flavery of theſe people, whoſe inſtitutions are in every 
thing almoſt directly oppoſite to thoſe of the ancient 
Egyptians. The Chineſe, ſo far from thinking of 
ſuch an impracticable ſyſtem as that of rendering pro- 
telhons hereditary in families, did not even confine 
them to tribes or claſſes; and every perſon could 
chaſe his line of life, and become even a bonze, or 
begging monk, which is the moſt deſpicable ate of 
all, without excepting even that of a robber. Yet 
the arts have remained in China, as with the greater 
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part of the other Eaſtern nations, in a kind of eternaf 
infancy. | 

All theſe conſiderations may have led to believe, 
that the inhabitants of thoſe countries poſſeſſed an 
inventive turn alone, and were deſtitute of capacity 
in improving a diſcovery. It is neceſſary to obſerve, 
on this point, that among them the hiſtory of arts 
and trades is covered with much darkneſs; becauſe 
they never piqued themſelves on writing with truth 
and candor. Thus, the diſcoveries made by the 
Chineſe cannot be diſtinguiſhed clearly from thoſe 
they owe to the Indians, who ſeem: to have carried 
the mode of ſtamping cotton with moulds into China; 
and the progreſs from this to printing books was very 
trifling. Nothing is more deſpicable than the man- 
ner in which the Chineſe ſhuſſſe and contradict them- 
ſelves, when they endeavour to explain the real epoch 
of the invention of printing. They aſſert, that they 
poſſeſſed that art fifty years before our era; and the 
annals of the empire ſay it was not practiſed until 
the reign of Mingiſſung, who, according to the chro- 
nology adopted in Europe, aſcended the throne in 
the year nine hundred and twenty-ſix of the preſent 
era, Even in this calculation the period mult have 
been antedated near two centuries, according to Fa- 
ther Trigault, who wrote in the year one thouſand ſix 
hundred and fifteen ; for he affirms that the Chineſe 
cannot produce any proof of any edition having been 
printed previous to the year eleven hundred“. 

* Expeditio apud Sinas. 


We 
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We have only to conſult the monuments in our 
poſſeſſion, relative to the ancient ſtate of commerce 
and arts in ſouthern Aſia, to be convinced that rhe 
Indians were the inventors of printing; and the ſtuffs 
colored in this manner have always, as well as at 
the preſent time, formed a conſiderable part of their 
commerce, as we ſee by what has been written by the 
dubious author of the Periplus of the Erythraan Ser. 
They were at all times covered with the ſtrangeſt re- 
preſentations of fantaſtical figures“, which originate 
in the exalted ideas of Oriental nations ell as 
in their ignorance and paſſion for allegories. i- 
merical monſters are eaſily painted; while nothing 
is more difficult than to delineate animals, becauſe 
the ſmalleft deviation from the real form and propor- 
tions takes away the reſemblance. More artificial 
flowers are made in China than in any other country 
of the world: but a botaniſt, who had an opportu- 
nity of examining the different plants in their na- 
tural late, aſſerts, that of all thoſe manufactured 
and ſent to Europe, not one is exempt from ſome 
monſtroſity. Either the leaves belong to a claſs dif- 
ferent from the {talk on whick they are placed, or 
lome ſuch extravagant licence is diſcoverable alſo on 


Even Claudian ſpeaks of the paiuted ſtufſs of Egypt: 

Jam cochleis bomines junfos & quiquid inane | 
Nutrit, in alvaits que pingitur India velis. In Eatrop. i. 
This is the right way of reading this verſe, inſtead of Attelicis, 
Judaicis, or {fiacis, as we find in ſome editions. The paſſage in 
the Book of Job, which was thought to reſpec the ſtuffs of India, 
alludes to nothing of the kind, The error was occaſioned by the 

Latin tranſlation, | 
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the calice and parts of fruQification. From 'this/ ex. 
ample, an idea may be formed of the confuſion pre- 
dominant in the minds of all the Chineſe workmen, 
who, carried away by their imagination, are incapa- 
ble of ſtudying nature. It muſt however be admitted 
that the ſtrange ideas entertained there concerning 
corporeal beauty muſt, in ſome meaſure, take away 
from the painters and ſculptors the poſlibility of giv- 
ing nobleneſs to their figures. Both muſt conform 
themſelves to the reigning taſte, and repreſent even 
the gods with very big bellies. This charaQteriſtic is 
remarkable in all the numerous figures of Niniſo, 
who reſembles a dropſical perſon, and fits on his 


heels like an orang-outarg. Nothing could be ima- 


gined more oppoſite to the majeſtic air communicated 


to the divinities of the Greeks, than the phyſiognomy, 
corpulency, and whole deportment of the frightful 
Niniſo. 

It is believed that the cuſtom of faſtening the robes 
with a girdle, conſtantly practiſed by the Chineſe, 
has made them conſider the protuberance it frequently 
occaſions as a great perfection in the human body. 
But this prejudice, which has found its way even 
into Ruſſia, may have originated among the Tartars, 
who, from being conſtantly on horſeback, contract 
more or leſs ſuch detects; and Hippocrates ſeems to 


indicate ſomething of the kind proceeding from equi- 


tation among the Scythians. What the Chineſe have 
taken for a mark of beauty among the men, they 


conſider as a ſhocking deformity in women, whole 


bodies they ſuppoſe ſhould be ſlender and delicate. 
| When 
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When they took to bruiſing the feet of the fair ſex, 
all ſuch whimſical opinions muſt have followed, like 
neceſſary conſequences. Thus, while.the mandarines 
gorge themſelves with every thing conſidered as moſt 
nouriſhing, ſuch as neſts of birds and tendons of 
ſtags, in hopes of acquiring corpulency to fill a ſopha 
at the tribunals, the women faſt through fear of be- 
coming too fat. "Thoſe dames who ſuppoſe that the 
mind is rendered ſervile by induſtry, take care to let 
their nails grow to the utmoſt, and to preſerve them 


from injury during the night, they are provided with 
ſheaths of bamboo, or metal. Theſe claws, joined 


to the extreme length of the eyelids, acquired like- 
wiſe by art, would produce no effect on the men, 
unleſs they were accompanied with ſuch delicate 
waiſts as neither their painters nor ſculptors have 
known how to copy exactly. Sometimes they draw 
figures of women monſtrous from their height, in 
proportion to the thickneſs and roundneſs of their 
limbs. Many ſuch lank bodies are ſeen on the old 
china ware; but this ridiculous ſtyle is ſomewhat 
loftened by the conquelt of the Tartars, who neither 
think like the Chinele, in point of bear, nor fe- 
male qualifications. 

The Hoa. pci, indeed, have been accuſed of render- 
ing all the faces they draw unnaturally ugly, and of 
making nothing but caricatures, as we are informed 
by Father le Comte *. But the truth is, that theſe 
daubers become maſters of a certain number of out- 


* New Memoirs on China, vol. i. 
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lines, entirely by dint of practice; and theſe they te. 
peat continually, preciſely like the painters in India, 
whoſe pictures contain ſometimes from eighty to a 
hundred figures, where all the women have the ſame 
features, and the men likewiſe. This mode of hay. 
ing but one phyſiognomy for each ſex, is the ſureſt 
proof that their whole knowledge of drawing is only 
practical. It ſeems very probable, that ſome travel- 
lers have been deceived in attributing to the Chineſe 
a knowledge of freſco: for the decorations of the 
pagoda of Emoui, cited by them as examples, are 
apparently in water-colors. Neither can they be 
conſidered as very ancient, becauſe they refer to the 
worſhip of Fs *, like all the other pagodas of the 
empire, if we except perhaps thoſe of Taye. Our 
information with regard to the interior of the latter 
is very inexact; but it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
they likewiſe contain Indian ſymbols, | | 

As the edifices of the Chineſe are not conſtructed 
to reſiſt many centuries, it is not extraordinary that 
no antique paintings ſhould be found among them : 
but what Nieuhoft relates in the moſt poſitive terms 
of their having no ancient ſtatues, is indeed very ſur- 
priſing f. Not one well-iniormed perſon has ever 
conſidered as authentic the likeneſſes of Confucius, 
ſaid to be taken during his life. Even admitting 
that ſome Chineſe ſtatues did actually exiſt ever ſince 
that epoch, they could not be very remarkable tor 
their antiquity. Herodotus is ſuppoſed to have writ- 


* Salmon's Preſent State of China, vol. 1. 
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ten towards the year four hundred and eighty before 
our era, ,and conſequently in the life-time of Confu- 
cius, according to vulgar tradition; for his hiſtory is 
totally unknown. W hen Herodotus viſited Egypt, he 
ſaw ſtatues there already decayed by time, although 
they were probably made of ſycamore wood, which is 
aſtoniſhingly durable in the cheſts made for the mum- 
mies, when impregnated with a certain alkali to pre- 
vent the attack of worms. Theſe ſtatues, falling to 
pieces with age, at the period when Confucius is 
ſuppoſed to have lived, were indeed very ancient 
monuments. 

Some inveſtigations, {till more profound than thoſe 
of Nieuhoff, would indeed be neceſſary ; although 
he followed the courſe of the great canal between 
Canton and Pe-kin. On this road, traverſing the 
centre of the empire, nothing hitherto has appeared 
more ancient than the-van-/y, or great wall; and fo 
much is the hiſtory of this country filled with ob- 
ſcurities and contradictions, that we. cannot know 
really in what year that aſtoniſhing work was under- 
taken. 

With regard to the coloſſean ſtatues made of clay 
or plaſter, either painted or gilt, they have been 
found in great numbers from the twenty-firſt degree 
of north latitude to the fortieth; and from the 
weſtern extremity of Chenſi, as far as Voen-teng, the 
moſt eaſtern cape-on the Chineſe territory. But all 
theſe were certainly executed at periods {till later 
than our preſent era; as is demonſtrated by the very 
ſymbols of thoſe idols which relate to the reiigion of 
| India, 
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India. No ſtatues, inveſted with any attributes of 
Egyptian divinities, have ever been found in all the 
extent of the empire; and nothing can be more op- 
poſite to the ſtyle of the artiſts of Egypt than the 
manner practiſed by the Chineſe. This will appear 
ſtill more ſtriking, when we ſhall endeavour to com- 
pare the architecture of thoſe two nations, reſembling 
almoſt in nothing; and certainly not in the dragon 
and the fom-hoam, as Mr. Mairan maintained erro- 
neouſly. rf 

Some details cannot be diſpenſed with here, re- 
lative to thoſe fabulous animals fo frequently repre- 
fented by the ſculptors and painters of China. The 
dragon on the ſtandards, liveries, and robes of the 
emperors, is called /z in the Chineſe language. This 
word is found in ſeveral dialects of the Tartar, and 
particularly in Calmuc, Mogul, and Turkiſh, with- 
out varying in ſignification, or even in orthography; 
for it is written in the fame manner by Abulgazi in 
his Hifory, and Ulugh-Beigh, nephew of Tamer- 
lane, in his Epochas. This conformity has led me to 
ſuppoſe, that the Chinele dragon was the principal 
armorial ſign of the 'Tartar hordes, when they made 
ſome eſtabliſhments in Thibet and the province of 
Chenſi. It is the opinion of a German author, that 
this ſpecies of monſter, painted in a rude manner on 
their banners and bucklers, gave riſe to the celebrated 
fable in Scythian mythology, concerning the combats 
of the Arimaſpes with the Griphons *. The Moguls, 


* Beer in der Erlæut. zur allg. * 
who 
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who conquered China in the thirteenth century, and 
the Mandhuis, who ſucceeded them in the ſeven- 
teenth, reſpected equally this ſymbol; and their 
adopting it, without any change whatever, proves how 
much they were convinced of its having originated 
in Tartary. Thus all the Chineſe hiſtorians agree, 
that the emblem of the dragon is as ancient as their 
firſt founder Fo-hi. It would be in vain to object 
that the Mandhuis were unwilling to render the van- 
quiſhed deſperate, by forcing them to renounce the 
arms of their anceſtors ; for theſe conquerors were 
not moved either by prayers or tears, when they 
formed the reſolution of making the Chineſe change 
their dreſs. Nothing could prevent them from exe- 
cuting this ſcheme, dictated by the ſoundeſt policy; 
and it became neceſſary for every perſon - to abandon 
his ancient garb, or fly with thoſe who went to Ba- 
tavia to preſerve their long hair. | 

The abſurdity is therefore evident of endeavour- 
ing to find in this dragon the crocodile of the Nile, 
called by the Egyptians chamſa, a word reſembling 
in nothing the Ju of the Chineſe. The latter beſides 
ſpeak a monoſyllabical language, while that of ancient 
Egypt, on the contrary, contained, polyſyllables 
and a greater difterence than this cannot be imagined 
between any two nations of the earth. 

Mr. Mairan 1s exceedingly deceived, when he pre- 
tends that the crocodile was ſeen on the coat of arms 
of the Pharaohs *; and a little knowledge of mytho- 

| ga 

* Letters to Father Parrenin concerning China. — Mr. Mairan 


pretends that no crocodiles exiſt in China. Father Martini, Nieu- 
. hoff, 
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togy would have made him perceive that it was the 
emblem of Typhon, or the evil ſpirit, except in 
ſome towns ſituated on artificial canals, very diſtant 
from the courſe of the Nile. 


It is true that a Jew, to inſult a king of Egypt, 
uſes the term Great Dragon, or Thanin, in compar- 
ing him inſolently to the crocodile. From this odious 
appellation, ſuggeſted by that national hatred ſubſiſt- 
ing between the Hebrews and Coptes, nothing more 
can be concluded than that injurious language has 
been uſed in every age. 

The fact, however, is, that lian deſcribes, better 
than Diodorus Siculus, the ſpecies of ſymbol carried 
by the kings of Egypt in their diadem. He calls it 
expreſsly the ſpotted aſpic“; and this is exactly the 
thermutis, or ſacred ſerpent, which bites its own 
tail. Placed hkewiſe on the head of Iſis to indicate 
power, and well known in the different monuments, 
it had no more affinity or connexion with the dragon 
of China, than the flcur-de-lys of France with the 
thiſtles on the eſcutcheon of Scotland. Thus the 
errors propagated on this ſubject, have been no leſs 


monſtrous than the ſuppoſed animal to which they 
alluded. a 


hoff, and ſome other authors, affirm that ſome are found in the 
river Go. 

Hine Zgyptiorum reges in diademate variegatas aſpides 
gerere intellexi, per figuram iſtius animalis invictum imperii robur 
fignificantes. De Nat. Animal. lib. vi. According to Diodorus 
this emblem varied in Egypt with the whim of the ſovereign, who 
carried ſometimes on his diadem the head of a lion. But we have 
reaſon to belicve that he was not well informed in that matter, 


It 
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- It is eaſy to demonſtrate clearly that the fom-hoam 
has no connexion whatever with the phoenix. The 
Chineſe have never known any thing of the canicular 
cycle, compoſed of fourteen hundred and ſixty-one 
years; and conſequently it could never be called the 
phenix, becauſe that word is uſed to denote nothing 
more than the accompliſhment of the revolution, 
which brings back the heliacal riſing of Sirius to 
the firſt day of the month Thoth. The bird fom-hoam, 
repreſented with a tuſt of feathers on its head, ac- 
cording to the figure publiſhed by Father Bouis, ap- 
pears to be the ſame ſymbol with the puet, ſo much 
celebrated in the mythology of the ancient Indians; 
and for further details it is ſufficient to refer the 
reader to lian. | 

Sculptors, properly ſo called in China, are nearly 
equal in number to the potters, or thoſe who mould 
figures of clay, plaſter, and porcelain paſte; and the 
occupation they procure from the bonzes is much 
greater than could be believed, were it not known 
that theſe fanatics increaſe conſtantly the number of 
their idols. About a century ago, the Dutch ambaſſa- 
dors, who went to Pe-kin, viſited a pagoda ſuppoſed 
to contain near ten thouſand ſuch figures, from the 
height of half a foot to the ſize of a coloſſus, ranged 
on ſhelves like books in a library. Beſides the images 
kept in temples, each Chineſe poſſeſſes a certain num- 
ber in his own houſe; and thofe who pals their lives 
in barks on the great rivers, conſtruct chapels to 
contuin a conſiderable number. It we add to them 
the total quantity, computed at five or ſix million, 

diſtributed 
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diſtributed in Europe, then we may be ſatisfied that 
the potters in China are not idle; although they 
would be much better employed in tilling the barren 
lands of Noei- tcheou than in producing ſuch rude and 
uſeleſs trifles. We do not ſpeak here of certain ſta- 
tues in ſtone, which are unqueſtionably what theſe 
artiſts have made moſt tolerable; becauſe the ampli- 
tude of the draperies generally conceals the members 
moſt difficult to be executed, ſuch as the hands and 
feet. When ſuch parts remain uncovered, they are 
always maimed, from a total ignorance of anatomy 
or oſteology; for theſe people, in learning to draw, 
never uſe a ſkeleton. Whatever good model may be 
ſet before them, they cannot refrain from falling 
into their uſual contours ; and while endeavouring 
to imitate the groups of figures on Saxon ware, they 
conſtantly inſert Chineſe features. It is not only ne- 
ceſſary in all vaſes and pieces of porcelain of ſome 
importance, to give them models, but likewiſe in 
certain damaſk ſtuffs; otherwiſe the merchants of 
Europe would be very badly ſerved. 

The ſculptors in China have always had an ev:- 
dent advantage over the painters, who encountered 
far greater difficulties in all their attempts to attain 
ſome knowledge of coloring, as well as the prin- 
ciples of the claro-obſcuro, and of perſpective. 
As they could not reach theſe effential points of 
the art, they muſt of courſe have remained be- 
hind ; and even when their drawings were equal- 
ly correct with thoſe of the ſculptors, their pic- 
tures were fill inferior to the ſtatues and bas-re- 

e liefs. 
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liefs *: What is evident here with regard to the 
Chineſe, has been equally fo in all other countries of 
the world, without even excepting Greece. We 
find, there, that ſtatuary had been carried to the 
utmoſt degree of excellence attainable by man, while 
ſuch celebrated painters as Polygnatus tranſgreſſed 
all the rules of perſpective. What is ſtill worſe, they 
did not ſuſpe& that their paintings were defective; 
and fo far from having arrived at perfection, they 
could not diſcover in what it conſiſted, 

The arts moſt cultivated by the Egyptians are 
preciſely thoſe totally unknown to the Chineſe. With- 
out ſpeaking of glaſs, concerning which they were 
ignorant until the reign of Can-hi, they certainly 
never made any progreſs in the engraving or even 
_ poliſhing of precious ſtones. It appears, ſays Mr. 
Bell of Antermony, that thej2 people do not efteem 


diamonds : few are ſzen among them, and thoſe they aa 


poſſeſs are as ill cut as all their ather jewels +. | 
The Chineſe, contrary to the cuſtom of the Egyp- 
tians, make great uſe of ſignets; but the emperor 
only has one of ſtone or agate The ectypes brought 
into Europe have the appearance of being cut with 
the fame point of diamond employed by the Chineſe 
in piercing broken porcelain, when they endeavour 


The Chineſe make a kind of ba:-r-liefs, ſomething ſimilar to 
thoſe on Trajan's pillar, where the figures, formed ſeparately, are 
cut flat on the back, and faſtenzd to the building. Ihis method 
however is not followed ia the ornaments of the friczc of the 
Pai lecu. 

Journey from Peterſburg to Pe. kin, val. i. 

to 
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to ſtitch it with braſs wire. Some pretend, errone: 
oufly,” that they have recourſe to ſulphur, in the 
ſame manner that it was employed by the Romans in 
repairing broken vaſes of glaſs. 

One circumſtance, of the utmoſt importance, con- 
cerning which the Jeſuits have conſtantly attempted 
to deceive us, is, that the porcelains of the firſt qua- 
lity, beſt baked, and moſt carefully painted, as well 
as the fine varniſhed or lackered productions ſeen at 
Pe-kin, and in the other great towns of China, are 
all brought from Japan. Although Father du Halde 
has had the aſſurance to deny this fact, the beſt-in- 
formed travellers and merchants have never formed 
a doubt in that reſpect. Independent of the journal 
of Mr. de Lange, cited in the note *, we know that 
all the porcelains given by the emperor of China to 
Mr. Hmailoft, as preſents to Czar Peter the Firſt, were 
certainly manufactured in Japan, where all the arts 
and trades are more cultivated than in China. The 
plates for printing, in particular, are much better 
engraved at Meaco than at Pe-kin; and, beſides, 
the Japaneſe have never followed the deſtructive mode 
ot ſophiſticating the colors, 'and principally the blue, 
in painting porcelain. With them the magiſtrates 
who inſpect the manufactories, do not permit any 
alterations to be made in the paſte, or any other co- 
loring ſubſtance, to variegate the enamel. The Ja- 


, The moſt beautiful varniſhed furniture, ſuch as eabinets, 
chairs, tablcs, baſkets, and other things of that nature, as well as 
the fineſt china ware, come to Pe-kin from Japan.“ De Lange's 
Journal, Conſult alſo Oſdeck's Voyage. 
| paneſe 


£e 
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paneſe are not the only people who diſpute the inven- 
tion of -porcelain with the Chineſe; for we ſhall ſee, 
preſently, that it is claimed likewiſe. by other Aſiatic 
nations; and what appears moſt ſingular is, that 
theſe diſputes extend even to gunpowder, and the 
compaſs. Without entering into any. diſcuſſions on 
theſe matters, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that not one 
good magnetic needle is to be found in all the extent 
of China, except ſuch as are brought from Nanga/aki. 
Theſe ſeem to have been prepared in the interior of 
Japan, and Mia, where, according to the maps of 
Tavernier, the productions in ſteel, and in particu- 
lar ſeveral blades of different kinds, are of an ex- 
cellent quality *. 


The ancient government of the Dairis, although | 


in ſome meaſure feudal, and conſequently ſubje& to 
great inconveniences, appears however to have been 
leſs unfavorable to arts and ſciences, than the preſent 
rigid deſpotiſm, introduced by that monſter Fide- 
Schoſſs, who, born in a cottage, died on the throne 
in one thouſand five hundred and ninety-eight. The 
troubles excited by the different cubos, were ſcarcely 
more tolerable ; but from being only temporary, 
they were infinitely leſs pernicious than arbitrary 
power, which cantinues without interruption. By 
conſidering the ancient inhabitants of Greece, in 
their frequent civil wars, and the modern Gretks 
changed into brutes under the Ottoman yoke, ſorhe 


* The latitude and longitude of Mie are badly fet down in 
Taveraier's Map: that of Bellin is by far more exact. 
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juſt opinion may be formed en this matter. Kempher 
informs us, that in the eighth century, Japan had 
produced: ſeulptors whoſe memory was revered“: 
but ſiner the new regency, no perſon is honored; 
betauſe — 8 are eee as 
vice and virtue. 

Although the 1 wares u 1 reſem« 
blance to thoſe: of China, yet it is eaſy to perceive 
that they poſſeſs. far more regularity in the contour, 
more truth in the details, and more meaning in the 
coloring. Some artiſts of that country have even 
painted flowers, plants, birds, quadrupeds, and fiſh, 
tolerably conformable to nature. Such iſolated ob- 
jects are far from conſtituting pictures where any 
thing can be diſcovered relative to perſpective, and 
the art of placing figures in groups. Thoſe people 
are groſsly deceived, who imagine the Japaneſe, 
from having ſucceeded in ſome colored drawings, are 
capable of attempting either landſcapes or hiſtorical 
paintings. The prince of Orange poſſeſſes perhaps 
the completeſt collection extant of Aſiatic drawings 
of plants and animals: but whether they are from 
Japan, or ſome other country, we have not been able 
to aſcertain. At all events, theſe productions have 
a right to be included in what Mr. Ofbeck ſays of 
Chineſe painting; the colors, he obſerves, are ſo 
beautiful, that they inſpire ſome indulgence for thoſe 
who have employed them ſo awk wardlyp 


* Hiſtory of Japan, book fl. 
4 ' 1 
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If a ſcale were made for the Eaſtern painters; like 
that compoſed by Mr. Piles for thoſe of Europe, the 
Japaneſe would mount a little, while the Peguans, 
the Bramas, the Siamins, and the greater part of the 
Hindoos, muſt remain at nought, with reſpect to 
drawing, compoſition, expreſſion, and coloring “. 0 
Some circumſtances have been neceſſarily ſup- 
preſſed here, concerning the manner of executing at 
Japan certain ſtatues of Xaca; becauſe it is neceſſary 
to throw aſide details, in order to open a way; eſpe- 
cially as ſomething mult be ſaid of the Perſians, In- 
dians, and unfortunate Africans. © With regard to 
Thibet, that intereſting part of higher Aſia, we ſhall 
not endeavour to remove the veil by which it is con- 
cealed ; yet we may with certainty conclude that 
painters and ſculptors have exiſted there. If the por- 
traits of a king of that country, and ofa grand Lama, 
found in Khcher's China liliſtrated, are faithfully 
copied, they prove that the artiſts of Laſſa are neither 
inferior nor ſuperior to the other Aſiatics. Although 


the people of Thibet are very ancient, and cloſely 


related with the Chineſe, they do not on that ac- 
count refrain from diſputing ſeveral of their pre- 
tended inventions, and particularly that of gunpow- 
der. Some pieces of gunnery brought into Europe 
by Tavernier, as great curioſities, prove that Laſſa 
muſt have had manufactories of fire-arms directed by 

* This ſcale, found at the end of his Courſe of Painting, has 


been ſomewhat improved in the Memoirs of the Acud my of Sciences 
for the year 1755. 
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very good workmen, but their antiquity is not by 
a means atteſted, All that is known of the ſtate 
of ſeulpture in that country does not extend beyond 
ſome ſtatues of Menippiy a ſymbolical monſter with 
nine heads: for the Chineſe, and the Tartars, who 
ſhould never be excluded from that race, have affixed 
more extravagant ideas to the number nine, than the 
Egyptians to that of ſeven. Many of the ceremo- 
nials, and political inſtitutions of China, are ana- 
logous to the ſame ſpecies of puerile ſuperſtition ; 
ſuch as the diviſion of the mandarines into nine 
Glaſſes, and a thouſand other abſurdities, of which 
the moſt melancholy is that of puniſhing or degrad- 
ing ths relations of a criminal to the ninth degree. 
Writers, who neither examined nor weighed any 
thing, have miſtaken theſe follies for tokens of wil- 
dom. 

What the Perkins relate on * ſubjed of Manes, 
mult be regarded as greatly exaggerated. He is the 
only painter of their country whoſe name is known 
in the Welt; akd this would never have happened, 
had he not been at the ſame time chief of a ſet. The 
legends of his diſciples have preſerved many facts 
concerning this ſingular man, ſome of whole paint- 
ings exiſt {til} at Tchigil, à town of Turkeſtan, or of 
Izout, unleſs, as we have too much reaſon to believe, 
that place was deſtroyed by fire in the laſt Tartar 
wars. Could any of the original productions of 


We find the reaſon why Manes quitted Perſia, is Hyde“: 
"Treatiſe de Religione Perſarum. | 
Manes 
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Manes be diſgevezed, they would certainly ſuffice to 
refute all that has been advanced by the Manicheans, 
if the Perſians had found in their own country any 
good modeis of ancient maſters, they muſt have con- 
tinued to improve in an art concerning which they are 
almoſt totally ignorant. Yet they ſtill practiſe paint- 
ing, and, as they have ſoftened the rigors of Maho- 
metaniſm, their want of ſucceſs cannot be aſcribed 
to that religion. Their figured tapeſtry is faid in- 
deed to have been very celebrated -in the days of 
Alexander, becauſe it is mentioned by Theophraſtus; 
but neither he, nor any other Greek. ever praiſed the 
deſign. The expreſſions employed by Martial, when 
ſpeaking of the ſtuffs of Aﬀyria, whieh reſembled fo 
much thoſe of Perſia, have reference to nothing more 
than the riehneſs of the ſilk, the brilliancy of the 
colors, and the nature of the embroidery *. In 
Media, Babylonia, and Perſta, this employment ap- 
pertained entirely to the women, who embroidered 
much better chan tke men could paint; becauſe they 
were reftrained in ſome meaſure from hurrying over 
| their work by the traces of che pattern they had to 
| follow. Since the Aſiaties began to execute their 
tapeſtries in 'the loom, inſtead of employing the 
needle, they are become inferior in quality ; although 
it was never very difficult to ſurpaſs them; for, ae- 
cording to the zeſtimony of the ancients, the Egyp- 
tians who employed the loom likewiſe wrought much 


ay * Non ego pretulerim Babylonica pid ſuperbè 
Texia, Semigamig que variantur ach. Epig. 28. lib, vii. 
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better . The Perſians, however, had another Polke 
of embroidery on gauze, which the Egyptians could 
not, imitate without the needle, as we learn from 
Lagan, where he employs three rows: verſes to de- 
ſeribe the ſuperb veil of Cleopatra. 
The Perſian painters have always, to a . 
made uſe of the ſame ſtyle as at preſent: ſuperior to 
the Arabs and Indians in fancy- flowers, and mouſk- 
work, they paint human figures very badly, and are 
almoſt incapable of drawing a full face. Thus they 
compoſe their ſubjects in a manner that only the pro- 
file, ot one third of the viſage, can be ſeen, even in 
thoſe obſcene repreſentations for which they have a 
decided taſte, as we frequently ſee by their carpets. 
Wich regard to perſpective, they are exactly on a level 
with the Chineſe, who have no notion whatever of tile 
matter; and however the Maniſeans may have lied 
in their legends, yet they never attributed any know- 
ledge of the kind to their founder, whom they praiſe 
chiefly for his dexterity in drawing ſtrait lines with 
the point of the pencil, unaſſiſted by any inſtrument. 
We have now to add one fact ſufficiently deciſive: 
When the emperor of Perſia, Shad Abas the ſecond, 
wiſhed to become a tolerable draughtſman, he could 
not find among the painters: attached to his court, 
nor in all his country, any perſon capable of giving 
him inſtructions. It was therefore neceſſary to invite 


* 'This verſe of Martial is well known ;— 
Hlec tibi Memphicis tellus dat munera : victa ef 
Pectine Niliaco jam Babylonis acus. 


a Dutch- 
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i Putchinan to Hpahan for this purpoſe; and Ta- 

- vernier informs us, that he had met with this man, 

whofe name was 5 fomewhere in the a vet 
hood of Chiras“. 

The Perſians, however, lay claim to ſeveral diſ. 


coveries in painting; and as they diſpute the inven- 
tion of the plaiſter of porcelain, with the Chineſe 


and Japaneſe, they pretend likewiſe to have firſt in- 


troduced the ſubſtance employed to color the vaſes: 
yet they do not ſeem to have brought that operation 
to ſo great perfection as their opponents. Whatever 
may be the ſentiments of the Indians on this point, 
they certainly make porcelain tolerably well, and 


perhaps without entering into any diſputes about the 


matter. "The impenetrable obſcurity prevalent in the 
hiſtory of the arts of Aſia, enables all the nations 


there to arrogate whatever diſcoveries they pleaſed ;- 


becauſe no monuments exiſt to determine either dates 
or facts. Vet it is very remarkable, that the coun- 
tries where porcelain has been brought to the 
greateſt perfection have been ignorant of the method 
of making glaſs, until the middle of the laft, or 
the beginning of the preſent century. Under the 
reign of Can-hi, a monk firſt erected a glaſs- houſe 
at Pe-kin ; and the Perſians were inſtructed in that 
art by an Italian, eſtabliſhed at Chiras. The liſt of 
merchandize ſent by the Romans into India proves, 
that although native cryſtal was found in that coun- 
r, it was chen totally deſtitute of glaſs, 


9 * 


N Journey into Perſia, vol. i. nt arb 
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Olk all che diſcoveries claimed by the Perſians, that 


of moſaic appears to be beſt founded, in the opinion 
of Mr. Furietti *;_ becauſe he ſaw what every perſon 
muſt have noticed, that mention is made of a pave. 
ment of colored ſtones in the Book of Eſther. But 

he ſhould have remarked, that the Arabian authors 
| likewiſe ſpeak of ſuch works, ſome of which, they 
ſay, were incruſted with pieces of glaſs. Thus it 
appears that the Perſians poſſeſſed that art in com- 
mon with other Eaſtern nations; and the Egyptians 
were probably of the number 4. Mr. Michaelis does 
not even exclude the Jews, in his treatiſe entitled the 
Hiſtory of Glaſs among the Hebrews; although it is 
Impoſſible to produce even the ſmalleſt appearance 
that any manufactories of glaſs-ware exiſted anciently 
in Judea ; for the manufactures of Tyre and Sidon 
muſt not be attributed to that country. It cannot 
however be denied, that thoſe colored pavements 
were really moſaic work, an invention brought into 
repute in proportion only as the art of painting de- 
clines. Without ſpeaking of what is practiſed in 
Italy at the preſent day, it is certain that workmen 
in moſaic were never more encquraged than under 


Theodaſius and Valentinian, when not one good 


De Muſivis, capite prima. 

+ Lucan expreſſes himſelf thus in deſcribing the luxury of 
Cleopatra :— | 
w—totaque effuſus in auld 

Calabatur onyx. ' 

This cannot be underſtood otherwiſe than as a pavement in the 
- Perſian taſte. | | 
| painter 
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painter could be found in the Roman empire, that is 


to ſay in the whole world. Things have returned 
nearly to the ſame point; and, as in thoſe days, the 


ſubſtance is now abandoned for the ſhadow. 


Although the Perſians are indebted to the Indians 


for the art of painting cotton, and of printing with 
moulds, yet they pretend to have ſurpaſſed greatly 
their maſters. The kalincards of Perſia are believed 
in Europe to be ſuperior to the moſt beautiful zapi/+ 
ſendis 'of Paliacate and Viſapour, or the fineſt chites 
of Maſulipatam and Amadebath : but this is only 
true with regard to the drawing, and not in point of 
coloring, as Mr. Chardin confeſſes; yet he was 
greatly prejudiced in favor of the Perſians, who, ac» 
cording to him, were the be/# ſculptors in the world, 
previous to the introdudtion of Mahometaniſm *. If this 


traveller be blameable, for having propoſed an opi- 


nion ſo extremely oppoſite to truth, he is no leſs fo 
for endeavouring to juſtify the cuſtom of the empe- 
rors of Perſia, in carrying on manufactures at their 
own expenſe, This is one of the moſt pernicious 
inſtitutions, ever invented by deſpots, or practiſed by 
tyrants; and therefore it ſhall be more amply diſ- 
cuſſed in the ſequel. The Abbe de Guaſco has fallen 
into the contrary extreme with Chardin, when he 
aſſures us, that of all Aſiatic monuments, thoſe of 
the Perſians merit the leaſt attention f. This judg- 


ment ſeems to have been founded on what was ad- 


Journey into Perſia, vol. ili. 
+ Vie of Statues among the Ancients, 


vanced 
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50 - PHILOSOPHIC AT. DISSERTATIONS = 
vanced by Tavernier, concerning the ruins of Tee}, 
minar, which he took great pains to depreciate. . Ta. 
vernier ſcarcely knew how to read or write, and thoſe 
who are known to have afliſted him with their pen, 
were ſuch very indifferent compilers, that little de. 
pendance can be placed on his information relative 
to the antiquities of Perſia, and different points of 
exiridition and eriticiſm. What has been aſſerted by 
à monk, named Emanuel, does not deſerve more 
credit; although cited in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Tyſcriptions, on the ſubject of ſome ſtatues, now 
extant, according to him, at two leagues from Xir. 
man- Shah, on a mountain of Media, where the an. 
cients" likewiſe placed many chimerical monuments 
attributed to Semiramis. All that we know of this 
matter is, that ſome ſculptors, brought up in Egypt, 
have wrought in Media; and perhaps alſo at the 
edifices of Tchel-minar, or Eſtakar, where they ſeem 
to have intermixed ſome of their own ſymbols, ſuch 
as the winged circle with the emblems of the reli. 
gion of the Magi. In general, the Perſians, ever 
ſince the reign of Xerxes the firſt, began to acquire 
ſome ſuperiority in the arts over the Indians, who 
are reputed to work worſe than all other Aſiatics, 
except perhaps the Chineſe. Vet the SHaſtah and the 
Fedam do not, nor ever did, prohibit painting, ſtatu- 
ary, ſculpture, or engraving, either hollow or in re- 
lief. | 
If all the worſhips of the Eaſt partook of the 
gloomy and melancholy character attributed to Ma- 
hometaniſm, it would not then be ſo eaſy to deter» 
mine, 


ON THE EGYPTIANS AND CHINESP. 25t 
mine, in this point, the influence of climate and po- 
litical inſtitutions ; for the little progreſs made there 
in the fine arts has been attributed entirely to reli- 
gion. By the confeſſion of both Turks and Arabs, 
it is evident that Mahomet could neither write nor 
read. Thus he did not imbibe the averſion he always 
teſtified for repreſentations of living creatures from 
having peruſed, as ſome delieve, certain compoſitions 
of the Ignicoles*; but it proceeded from a corrup- 
tion of Judaiſm, which conſtantly received an increaſe 
of ſuperſtitions, as a ſtream is ſwelled in its courſe, 
The learned agree that, previous to the time of the 
Maccabees, the Jews never diſcovered much horror 
for images, nor even for the ſymbolical figures placed 
in the temple of Jeruſalem by artiſts who came from 
Tyre. Although Origen, in his work againſt Celſus, 
. affirms that the barbarous inhabitants of Judea had 
not in his time one ſingle painter or ſculptor amongſt 


them, it does not follow that they had likewiſe re- 


nounced engraving on precious ſtones, fignets, and 
coins. Since their departure from Egypt, until the 
preſent moment, the Hebrews have conſtantly ap« 
plied themſelves to that art; yet not one of them ever: 
aitained any great degree of excellence. Is it an error 
to believe that the temptation of falſifying money hag 
inſpired them with ſo much inclination for this ſpecies 


of engraving, which they are allowed to practiſe pub- 


licly in Europe, contrary to all ideas of found policy? 


la the Arabic text of the Koran, the prohibition of making 


images is leſs clearly expreſſed than we are generally taught to be · 
lieve, | 
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As the laws can have no confidence in ſuch men, they 
«ſhould be deprived of all dangerous inſtruments, - 


Ancient Egypt is the only country in the world where 


a good police was exerciſed reſpecting the Jews; for 
that of the Romans, in this point, was very bad in 
the time of Auguſtus, and ftill worſe under the ſuc. 
ceeding emperors. 

Thoſe who never perceived any other obſtacle than 
Mahometaniſm to the progreſs of painting in Aſia, 
have been greatly deceived, The eſtabliſhment of that 
religion has in reality produced no other change 
among the Indians, than that they refrain from re- 
| preſenting animals on ſome painted ſtuffs ; otherwiſe 
the more zealous Mahometans would ceaſe to pur. 
chaſe them, With regard to the Mogul emperors, 
they never made any ſcruple of having painters at 
their courts; and ſome of their productions were 
brought into Europe by Mr. Manouchi, but through 
negligence they have never been engraved, Beſides, 
theſe princes, although Mahometans, do not deſiſt 
from impreſſing figures on their current coin * ; and 
they never entertained an idea of preventing the cir- 
culation of thoſe Indian pieces called old pagodas, 
which are as rudely drawn, and as barbarous in their 
type, as the money of Acham and Macafſar, Finally, 
the Moguls never prevent the Indjans from making 

pictures and ſtatues to ornament their temples ; and 


* The Abbe Barthelemi, in his Diſſertations on the Medals of 
the Arabs, mentions ſome other Mahometan princes, who had 
engraved images on their money copied after the Greek or Roman 
pedals. But this praftice is now totally aboliſhed. | 

thole 
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thoſe edifices are filled almoſt entirely with ſuch ill- 


made images. Many ſymbolical figures are likewiſe 


ſeen there, frequently in the attitude of baboons, 
like the-ſtatues of S91mmona-Kodom at Siam, and ſome- 
times in poſitions altogether unnatural ; for the legs 
and arms are extended in a manner impracticable by 


the human body. It ſeems probable that the ſculp- 


tors of that country, through ignorance of the laws 


of gravitation, have exaggerated the poſtures of their 


fakirs, who reſemble ſatyrs, by placing their hands 
on the ground, and lifting up their feet in ſuch a 
manner that the heels reſt on the elbows, and in this 
fituation call out, O but God is powerful! O but he 


is majeſtic! 


Although* the Indians have always diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their attachment to polycephalous ſta- 
tues, or ſuch as have feveral heads, and ſupernume- 
rary members, even to ſeven or eight pair of arms on 
one body; it is not leſs true that the ſame ſhocking 
corruption of taſte infected likewiſe the greater part 
of the Eaſtern nations. Even the Greeks have not 
been totally exempt ; for, beſides their ſtatues with 
two and three faces, it is certain that the wings they 
were ſo fond of placing on others betray a ſecret in- 


clination for fuch extravagancies. Had the climate 


of Greece been ſix or ſeven degrees warmer, many 
artiſts there would have degenerated into the Oriental 
ſtyle ; and it has been obſerved that, in Ionia, wings 
were already placed on certain ſtatues, which had 
not received them in Peloponneſus. 


Some 
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Some travellers have believed that the mode, ſo 
long practiſed by the Indians, of having painted and 
embroidered robes for their idols, has prevented 
them from employing much art in ſculpture. This 
cuſtom however is not univerſal. If ſome ſtatues in 
the pagodas of Matoura, Benares, and Jagrenat, are 
clothed, others are found naked at Tyronameley in 
the Carnatic, although they exhibit neither more 
grace nor life than thoſe covered with ſtuffs “. 
Works of ſculpture, apparently very ancient, have 
been dug up in different places of the Eaſt Indies, 
and of the ſouth of. Aſia, ſuch as the remains of 
the pagoda of Elora, the old ſtatues of the coaſt of 
Decan, of Canarin, in the iſle Salſette, and in Ele- 
phanta, another iſland off Bombay, where a ſubter- 
raneous temple was ſeen by Ovington in one thouſand 
ſix hundred and ninety, and by Groſe, towards the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-twoF; 
but neither of them had ſufficient knowledge of the 
arts and of literature, to produce an exact deſerip- 
tion. We only know that the architeCture does not 
reſemble any of the three Grecian orders; and its 
participating of the Eaſtern ſtyle is a ſufficient re- 
futation of the opinion that it had been erected by 
Macedonian colonies eſtabliſhed there by Alexander. 
It was perhaps in theſe grottoes of Elephanta, that the 
Brachmans preſerved that idol ſo myſterious, menti- 
oned by Porphyry, which was ſeen by the Syrian 
Bardeſanes. | 


General Hiſtory of Travel“, vol. xiii. 
t Grole's Voyage. 


With 
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Wich regard to the bas. reliefs in metal, ſeen by 
Apollonius at the court of an Indian king, nothing 
of the kind is now known in that country. This 
leads to ſuppoſe that ſuch works never exiſted, but 
that they had been invented by Philoſtratus, as well 
as the fabrics of Egyptian architecture in India, of 
which likewiſe no traces can be found. This Greek, 
in writing his romance, took delight in furniſhing 
the palaces of ſome Aſiatic ſovereigns, without per- 
ceiving that his ornaments were frequently contrary 
to the taſte of the country. Theſe ſtrange bas- 


reliefs muſt have reſembled greatly the picture of 


Philaftr atus, which were deſtitute of diſpoſition; and 
the complication of ſubjects is fuch, that the moſt 
able painter could not. poſſibly execute them, even 
by ſaerificing, like the ancients, every thing belong- 
ing to perſpective. 

The productions of the modern liidians; compared 
with ancient monuments of undoubted authenticity, 
prove that, among them, the arts have remained in« 
variably at the ſame point, ſince time immemorial. 
If they are not improved, they cannot be ſaid to have 
degenerated; and this has been attributed by ſome 
authors to the diviſion of the people there into tribes, 
fome of which, it is well known, are compoſed of 
artiſts who have not permiſſion to enter into the claſs 
of Bramins or any other. All theſe political inſti- 
tutions are ſuppoſed to have rendered the Indians in- 
ferior even to the Chineſe ; but the ſuperiority of the 
latter is far from appearing decided; and admitting 

it 
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it to be really ſo, the degree, we muſt allow, i is almoſt 
imperceptible. | 

The paintings in the Indian pagodas,. of which 
fome copies have been given by Mr. Holwell, are 
certainly ridiculous, fantaſtical, and very badly ex- 
ecuted *: but thoſe of the Chineſe pagodas are no- 
thing better ; and the painters of Surat do not yield 
to the ableſt Hoa-pci of Nankin, particularly in what 
is called fo improperly their works in miniature. 

It is generally ſaid, that from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the very extremities of Aſia, the paint- 
ers uſe no other than water-colors, and have ſcarcely 
any idea of a treſle; becauſe they work on tables, 
and apply their colors equally, as is practiſed inGwachi; 
yet ſome of the procedures of the Indians leave room 
to ſulſpect that they have had ſome knowledge of oil- 
painting, of which, according to Chardin and Mail- 
let, the modern Perſians and Egyptians are not ig- 
norant. As we have little certainty that this method 
has been borrowed by them from the Europeans, the 
d. ſcovery of oil-painting ſeems more problematical 
than many authors imagine. One obvious reaſon 
preſents itſelf why the Eaſtern nations would never 
praQuie generally that method: in the firſt place, 
their climate is beyond compariſon dryer than ours ; 
and ſecondly, they delight in brilliant colors, which 
are little affected by water, while oil tarniſhes them 
conſiderably. Upon the whole it appears certain, 


They arc inſerted after his Mythology of the Gentoos. 
that 
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ai the artiſts of - thoſe countries have known; in 
very remote times, certain practices conſidered by us 
as new inventions. Our travellers frequently want 
time, and perhaps ſtill more, capacity io deſcribe 
different operations of the Aſiatic manufactures. The 
abſervations ſcattered in the Edifyiny Letters, and 
ſome particular relations, are far from forming a 


complete chain of the principles adopted by the In. 


dians in painting their ſtuffs, properly called Lallen. 
tarde *, as well as thoſe executed with moulds, which 
have led to printing books, according to the manner 
praQifed in China, Japan, and, probably, likewiſe in 
Hindooſtan. We do not even know what pencils arg 
employed by the Indians; for the cauſtic liquort 
dürn in an inſtant thoſe made with hair; and nothing 
better has hitherto been imagined in Europe than 
ſplits of ſoft wood, which are e very imperſed 
inſtruments, 

From India, all: through wean ala the Maho- 
metan painters work at nothing but arabeſks, or 


particular: kinds of ſpotted grounds, ſeen on the walls 


of ſome thoſyues, The pictures in oil, and on can» 
vas, brought from the Levant, are made by wretched 
Armenians, Who have no notion whatever of deſign; 
and their compoſitions are altogether without taſte, 
If they have ſerved as models for engraving a collec- 
tion of Turkiſh dreſſes and Greek modes, it was only 
chat our artiſts might have ſome idea af their drefles, 


® This avs denotes the patterns done tice with the pencil. 
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which theſe bung lers ene We by — 
| 1 ridiculouſſy. | 

It is very bring doc Baltimoxe, in his 
travels of one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-three, 
informing us ſeriouſly that Con/tantinople it not | the 
Place to lool for picture. None are to be found even 
as far as. Barbary; for the principal palaces of Fez, 
Morocco, and Mequinez, afford nothing more in 
that line than ſome walls and ceilings, where gilding 
is employed on a blue ground, to repreſent ſtars and 
creſcents+. Numberleſs inſcriptions are likewiſe ſeen 
there, with all thoſe interlacings and flouriſhes, of 
which the Arabic charaQters are ſo ſuſceptible ; for 
thoſe who cannot paint muſt have recourſe to writing, 
otherwiſe their works would ſay nothing. It may be 
allowable to obſerve on this occaſion, that nothing 
but prejudice in favor of the ancients could have in- 
duced modern writers to apologize for Polygnotus, 
who is known to have written on his two great pic- 
tures at Delphi the names of all the perſonages f, 
exactly as the names of animals are ſeen in capital 
letters on the moſaic. of Paleſtrina. The reſearches 
made at Herculaneum have produced monuments of 
the ſame nature, ſufficient to prove that the paintings 
1 Folygnotus * againſt all the rules of per. 


Voyage in the Lerapt, 

+ Mouette, in his Hiſtory of the Conqueſts of Mouli- Archy, 
known by the name of the King of Tafilet, exaggerates greatly 
the ornaments in the palace of the emperors of Morocco. 

r Pauſanias in Phocid. lib. x. 


ſpecti ve, 


” 
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ſpective, were we not aſſured of this by the deſcrip: 
tion of Pauſanias. 1 
If ſome Greek artiſts, horn at — and Ales. 
andria, are excepted, Africa cannot boalt of having 
produced any great painters, not even among the 
Carthaginians in the moſt flouriſhing days of the re- 
public. The Moors, who invaded Spain, cultivated 
no other painting than that which ſtill preſerves the 
name of maure/k; and it appears to have been under 
their pencil a ſpecies of decoration altogether abſurd: 
Some andeed pretend, that they painted animals like- 
wiſe. in the {ame ſtyle with thoſe found in the ruins 
of Cintra : but even ſuppoſing that theſe ornaments 
were not depoſited there in later times, they certainly 
_ neither great taſte nor any real knowledge of 
After examining attentively all the fragments 

of. a numerous palaces and other edifices erected 
by theſe conquerors, no traces can be indicated of 
any remarkable talents in their painters, who were 
beſides cramped in their purſuits by Mahometaniſm. 
What has been ſaid of - manutaQories of painted 
ſtuffs,” eſtabliſhed by them in Spain, ſeems to haye 
originated-in the preference given by the Moors ac 
all times for clothes of that quality. Such articles 
however were all brought from Egypt, where they 
were colored by a chemical preparation, already no- 
ticed in the beginning of this Section *. 

The Coptes, at this day, are ignorant of even the 


names of the arts and ſciences eultivated by their 


anceſtors. Superſtition | in the firſt place made them 


* Pi tunica; Nilatide Mauri. 
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160 | PHILOSOPHICAL: DISSERTATIONS 
renounce ſculpture ; and afterwards they fell i into an 
ignorance equal to that of the Bedouin Arabs. 
Their monks, who might have ſtudied in the mo. 
naſteries, which the Mamalukes and Turks never 
thought of moleſting, are now metamorphoſed into 
brutes, and do not any longer make any reſearches 
even in chemiſtry. Finally, the 'madern- Egyptian, 
fays Mr. Maillet, are bunglers in every thing + their 
painters are wretched daubers, whoſe colors, either in 
oil or in water, when expoſed ta the air, fade almft 
inſtantaneouſly. They gild ſtill, but in a manner much 
inferior to that of the ancients ; and painted deceration: 
are more employed in the interior of private houſes, where 
tapetry is not uſed, than in public edifices, which are 
all exceedingly ſimple *. Yet the walls of ſome of their 
churches exhibit figures of faints as wretchedly drawn 
as thoſe ſo often ſeen in fome Gothic cathedrals, 
where, through NN they have not been ef. 
faced 7. 

It would be uſeleſs to proceed further into Africa; 
we ſhall therefore only obſerve that all the ancient 
monuments ' diſcovered in advancing towards the 
fouth, for more than two hundred leagues beyond the 
cataracts of the Nile, are ſculptured in the Egyptian 
taſte, and loaded with ſimilar ſymbols; as appears parti- 
cularly in the ruins of the royal city of Axwme, ſituated 
near the fifteenth degree of north latitude f. Should 

| any 


fag? Deſcription of Egypt. + Vanſteb's Journal. 
We ſhould perhaps except the monument ſaid to have exiſted 
at Adulis ; it appears however to be fabulous. Diodorus Siculus 


knew 
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any preciſe notions ever be acquired of the excaya» 
tions found in different parts of Ethiopia, the hierq 
glyphical characters there will probably be found to 
reſemble exactly thoſe of Thebais ; for the Thebans 
aid Ethiopians, although governed by different ſo» 
vereigns, were fundamentally one People, and ad- 
dicted to the ſame religion. 

The adventurer Bermudas, calling himſelf impro- 
— patriarch of Ethiopia, informs us, that the 
emperor of that country obliged the Portugueſe to 
leave at his court a painter who accompanied them. 
We may therefore judge what muſt have been the 
ſtate of things when applications were made to an 


artiſt of Portugal. That country, however cele- 


brated for able inquiſitors, has produced only one 
ſingle painter; and his works are better known at 
Rome than at Liſbon, where pictures are leſs eſteemed 
than bull-baiting, an amuſement — of a nation 
n from barbariſm. 

— . Kyyps; mbone>the Sm 
ment was not ſtrictly deſpotic, either in form or the 
principles of its conſtitution, all the other ſtates men- 
tioned in this chapter, were governed by arbitrary 
power, and the abſolute will of a chief. Thus, pre- 
vious to any deciſion on the influence of climate, it 
is neceſſary to examine that — and we fhall 


knew that the Ratues of Ethiopia reſembled thoſe, of Egypt ex- 
_ altly. He explains himſelf on that point in very clear terms, 
as r has an obſerved 1 in Ar lib. iy, 
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find that, from the union of theſe two cauſes; ſuch 
obſtueles are raiſed as can never be a e al 
the efforts of the human min. 

The ternperate countries of en N ee 
Wee n nations almoſt in a ſavage ſtate; and it 
is difficult to judge how far they may ſucceed in the 
arts, whenever they aſpire at becoming poliſhed. 
Apelles did not, in all probability, ever ſuppoſe that 
greater artiſts than himſelf would one day appear in 
marſhes, frequently covered with ſnow, and inhabited 
by a ſmall horde of the Scythian race, allied to the 
powerful tribe of the Theutons. This, however, is 
very different from the caſe of the nations in ſouthern 
Aſia: they have applied themſelves to the arts long 
enough” to admit of ſome judgment of what man- 
kind can attain in ſuch a 2 * under a go- 
vernment like'theirs. 

All che princes of Aſia, e excepting the em- 
perors of China, practiſed from time immemorial the 
pernicious cuſtom of having manufactories and 
work-ſhops at their court, where every kind of fur- 
niture belonging to the palace was executed. We 
may well fuppoſe that the articles employed there are 
ſo various, that ſcarcely any trade remains excluded. 
The origin of this cuſtem has never been explained; 
but ſomie light will be thrown on it by what we are 
about to obſerve. 

When an artiſt diſcovers any happy diſpoſition, he 
becomes immediately workman of the palace, either 
voluntarily, or by force. On this account, ſays 

bu | | Loubera, 
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Loubera, no perſon at Siam wiſhes to excel in his 
profeſſion; becauſe he would be obliged in that caſe 
to work fix years for the court *. 

None of the travellers in Aſia have entered into ſo 
many details as Chardin ; and he ſpeaks very fully of 
thirty-two work-ſhops belonging to the emperors of 
Perſia t, which coſt thoſe princes five millions annu- 
ally but we may ſuppoſe that they gained twice the 
ſum of their expenditure. Seventy-two painters 
were maintained there, who, like all the other artiſts, 
had to follow the court in its nn. as ſervants 
or ſlaves wait on their maſters, ln 

It appears that about the year one thouſand fix 
hundred and ſeventy-nine, the period of which we 
are ſpeaking, ſome alterations were made in thoſe 
work-ſhops. The makers of tapeſtry, inſtead of re- 
ceiving money, had been paid in lands, or the pro- 
duce of the earth; but they were not leſs dependant 
on cke prince, and they wrought for him alone. 
Common ſenſe alone is ſufficient to point out the 
injuſtice and impolicy of inſtitutions ſo oppoſite to the 
proſperity of the arts, and to all notions of good go- 
vernment, which require that manufactures ſhould 
always remain with the public, and never in the 
hands of the ſovereign ; for they are the property of 
all, 'and cannot juſtly be reſtrained to favor the in- 
tereſts of any perſon. What idea can be formed of 
countries where ſubjeQs are not only deprived of the 
right of poſſeſſing lands, and of political liberty, but 


* Relations concerning the Kingdom of Siam, vol. i. 
ly Travels in Perfia, vol. ii. 
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even __ ſick,*that circumſtance blinded Mr, Char. 


din ſo far as to make him believe ſuch eſtabliſhments 
worthy of commendation, He did not pereeive that 


che artiſts, treated in that manner, are vile faves, to 


whom the Nadir, whenever inſtigated by caprice, 
can order ſtripes in the ſame manner that they arc 
inflicted in the manufactories of the great Mogul, in 
thoſe of the Chineſe, and of the wretched kings of Siam. 
I the fovereigns of Aſia could have invented any 
means of avoiding to pay and maintain theſe em- 
put them in execution. Ineapable of finding any 
reſource in that way, they conſent to provide for 
their ſlaves; and thus, whos ee eie 
was not at all ſurpriſing. 
In tracing the origin of theſs W en it was 
diſcovered to me in the Juſtinian code, where nothing 
of the kind could have been expected. The laws, 
contained there, are certainly very conformable to 
the ideas of the Aſiatic deſpots, when they firſt eſta- 
bliſhed work - hops at their different courts; but in 
examining theſe matters we muſt begin a little higher. 
The emperors of Conſtantinople, after having pro- 
hibited their ſubjects from wearing robes of purple, 
conſidered this law of ſuch importance, that they en- 
deavoured to remove even the poſſibility of its being 
tranſgreſſed. It was geclared unlawful to dye an) 
ſtuffs in that color; and to procure them, no other 
method was left than that of employing artiſts in the 
palace. 
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palace. Imperial, dyers were therefore eſtabliſhed, 
und makers of ink for ſigning diplomas, patente, 
and edicts; for it was likewiſe of a peculiar color, 
and we ſtill poſſeſs the law enacted to prevent its 
being made or employed by private perſons. The 
anxiety and weakneſs of thoſe, princes augmented, in 
proportion to their tyranny, until they thought fit, 
for their greater ſecurity, to have all the imperial or- 
naments fabricated in the palace of Conſtantinople. 
As they required the combined talents of many work- 
men, not only dyers were eſtabliſned at the court, 
but likewiſe goldſmiths, jewellers, weavers, ſhoe- 
makers, embroiderers, belt-makers, ſadlers, farriers, 
and a kind of people who paſſed themſelves for en- 
gravers on precious ſtunes. 
The original expreſſions of the law of the emperor 
Juſtin, to which we allude, are to this effect 
Whatever concerns the marks of ſovereign autho- 
rity, ought not to be wrought indiſtinctly in ſhops, 
and private houſes ; but muſt be made by the work- 
men of the palace, in the interior of the court“.“ 
The ſuſpicions of this prince, on the manner that 
this law might be eluded, are as remarkable as the 
law itſelf. Thoſe, perſons, ſays he, who ſhall cauſe 
imperial ornaments to be made, under pretext of 


— URI ſhall REIT 


2 Nall prerſur 3 lib. xi. Ornamenta enim regia intra 1 
uam eri à a palalinis artificibus debent ; non paſſim in privatis damibus 
auf officinis parari.—The reader is requeſted to conſult alſo the 
laws found? in the title de. 1 and in "Ut of de wenne 
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with death. That” clauſe was neceſſarily inſerted, 
otherwiſe it would have been — to prove 4 
perſon culpable. 1 

In theſe dreadful effects of deſpotiſm, we e 
how the prince, diſtruſtful in the extreme, endea- 
vours to have himſelf ſurrounded by a great void, in 
rendering the court independent of the ſtate. Wiſh- 
ing to be independent of every perſon, he relies- on 
his domeſtic ſlaves, who cannot have emulation, and 
whoſe induſtry is of courſe very confined. Without 
affirming that the decay of genius at Conſtantinople 
proceeded entirely from ſuch odious and tyrannical 
laws, we are juſtified in believing that they contri- 
buted greatly to the total ruin of the arts. Thus, 
about the period we ſpeak of, things had attained ſuch 
a degree of exceſs, that not one engraver could- be 
found in the whole empire; as appears from the mo- 
ney,” which is only ſcratched, and all the character- 
iſtics of the groſſeſt barbariſm are ſeen there. The 
pretended legiſlator, Juſtinian, could not write his 
own name; and thoſe who engraved his medals were 
little more learned than himſelf, It is abſurd to hear 
the Goths accuſed of having firſt deſtroyed the taſte 
of fine architeQure. The two Ifidores, and Arthe- 
mius, who made this prince ſuperintend the building 
of Saint Sophia, were certainly not Goths ; and yet 
we know how groſsly they vickued all the rules of 
art. 

The motive of the laws we have 1 diſco- 
vers itſelf in abſolute power, the diſorder of govern- 
ment, the imbecility of the ſovereign, and the cor- 

ruption 


3 
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ruption of the court. Each moment ſome revolt was 


dreaded; and fear ſuggeſted that the firſt rebel who 
appeared in public, with purple robes anda diadem, 
might be acknowledged as emperor. This appre- 


henſion dictated the edits by which the dying purple 


ſtaffs beyond the precincts of the palace was declared 
to be the higheſt act of treaſon ever ſince the reign 


of Honorius. Nothing but the greateſt weakneſs 


could have led to imagine ſuch expedients to prevent 
uſurpers; for When ſtrong enough to be dangerous, 
they know either how to diſpenſe with the inſignia of 
power; or to ereate them if neceſſary. Vet it is aight 
to obſerve, that in countries where ſlavery has long 
been eſtabliſhed, mankind are wonderfully ſtruck 
witk thoſe colors and decorations which conſtitute 
the prince. In China, the emperor would be 1 
without his yellow robe. 52 1 

Alter all theſe details on the origin of the manu- 
factures eſtabliſhed at the courts of the Aſiatic mo- 
narchs, we have now to conſider more particularly 


the fatal conſequences of arbitrary power. Under 


ſuch a government, the people are always fo exceed- 
ingly poor, that artiſans have not the means of pur- 
chaſing the neceſſary machines and inſtruments. All 
travellers viſiting Aſia, have been aſtoniſhed to ſee 
not more than five or ſix tools required for works 
which would employ five hundred in Europe“. This 
does not proceed from idleneſs, or want of induſtry, 
as we might be tempted at firſt to believe, but really 


* Le Comte's New Memoirs on China, vol: i. 
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from exceſlive indigence. Every thing that. paſſes 
through their hands diſplays this deficiency of inſtru. 
ments; and the workmanſhip/is as bad as poſſible on 
all the gold and ſilver veſſels, which are indeed not 
many, in Turkey, Perſia, Mogul, and China. Thus 
all, the arts requiring, like watch-making, a great 
number of machines, and tools, are never cultivated 
in thoſe countries, not even in the work · ſhops of the 
princes, whoſe luxury is directed to other objects. 
One thing, reſulting from this, could never have 
been believed, were our information concerning it 
leſs exact. The trades exerciſed in eſtabliſhed fa- 
brics throughout Europe, are carried on in the de- 
fpotic ſtates of Aſia by travelling artiſans. Gold- 
ſmiths are ſeen there, who aſk. for employment at 
every door: they work in private houſes, and place 
themſelves in an inſtant ; for they carry all their tools 
about with them, and theſe, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, are few. The ſtreets of the Chineſe towns 

would not be ſo much crowded, if the people poſ- 
ſeſſed regular work-ſhops, inſtead of being under the 
neceſſity of running continually from one quarter of 
the town to another. Blackſmiths are ſeen on the 
fame day in ten different places, where they have the 
inconvenience of tranſporting always their anvils and 
bellows *. No great penetration is requiſite to per- 
ceive, that exceſſive poverty drives all theſe wretched 
people to a wandering life, little better than beggary- 
Theerroneous opinions long entertained relative to the 


* Salmon's Preſent State of Chana, vol. i. 
learned 
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learned in China, who were ſaid to honor mechanics, 
while in reality they deſpiſed them, are now alto- 
gether exploded; but the ridiculous prejudice {till re. 
mains of believing that the Turkiſh emperors muſt 
neceſſarily learn a trade, according to the fundamen- 
tal laws of the ſtate, The pretended induſtry of 
theſe princes is confined entirely to cutting tooth» 
picks, or ſuch trifling things, with a knife ; and we 
have only to read one paſlage in Ælian with atten 
tion, to be convinced that the ancient Perfian em- 
perors were employed in the fame manner. Thus, 
what has been taken for a trade is no ſuch thing; and 
the ſuppoſed particular law of the Turks, is nothing 
more than an immemorial cuſtom in all the deſpotie 
courts of Aſia, where the princes are as weak as chil. 
dren, and muſt be amuſed with play-things. We 
have ſeen ſome remonſtrances made by a mufti to 
the ſultan Mahomet the fourth, who diſliked all ma- 
nual occupations, and there he ſpeaks of nothing but 
the danger of idleneſs. When the Chevalier d' Ar. 
vieux was introduced to one of the greateſt princes 
of Arabia, he found him employed, like the Perſian 
emperor mentioned by Zlian, in cutting a ſtick with 
his knifez and it would be inſulting mankind ta 
maintain ſeriouſly that * miſerable Arab exerciſed 
a trade. | 
* Perſarum rex iter facient, ne tedium 4 ex lempore, 1 

lrium geflare folebat, & quo id ſcinderet, cultellum ; atque huic operi 
regia manus dedite fuerunt. Prorſus enim neque libellum, neque cogi« 


tationes vel ad neceſſarium aliquid, dignumque ſcitu legendum, wel ad 
magnum aliquid f memorabile conſultandum verſavit, Hiſt. Di verſ. 
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On conſidering the nature of - Aſiatic) luxury, it 
appears clearly to he a neceſſary effect of deſpotiſm; 
and a rule might be eſtabliſhed on that point, the 
application of which would be very juſt in Europe. 
Luxury increaſes in proportion as ſlavery augments, 
until arrived at a certain point, when it begins to 
change into a vain and groſs oſtentation. All works 
of taſte, and maſter- pieces of the arts, are then ex- 
eluded. We have heard of thoſe precious houſings 
uſed to cover the elephants of the emperor of China, 
and of thoſe veſts, valued at two lacks of rupees, 
with which the Mogul emperors ſometimes clothe the 
Omrahs: The troughs where the borſes of the Per. 
ſian emperors drink, are ſaid to be of gold, and 
their table · plate has been eſtimated at thirteen hun- 
dred thouſand pounds: but who ever ſpoke of the 
pictures or ſtatues of the emperors of ſion, Mogul, 
| _ Perſia ? 
Men equally deſpicable, without any perſonal 
merit, who have never done any thing to acquire 
virtue, and to whom heaven has denied genius, have 
no other means of being diſtinguiſhed from each 
other than by the color or richneſs of their robes, 
and by every thing that ſtrikes the eyes alone of the 
vileſt populace. Luxury, then, changes not only its 
nature, but even its very name. To conceive how 
this revolution is operated, and what is the interme- 
diate point of the two extremes, it is ſufficient to 
ſelect an example in the hiſtory of any celebrated 
people, and mark the — epochs with ſome 
precffion. 


" of 
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It was only immediately after | the- conqueſt: of 
Egypt, that the Romans diſcovered great luxury * ; 
it continued augmenting until the reign of Commo- 
dus, when it became pomp, and degenerated finally, 
under Conſtantine, into a barbarous and. Aſiatic 
oſtentation. From the firſt of theſe epochs, to the 
very laſt, liberty was evidently Gs and ** 
arts declined likewiſe. 

By conſulting all the monuments of antiquity, Nil 
——_ relative to the Eaſtern deſpotic ſtates, it will 
appear that formerly, as at this day, the moſt pre- 
cious and extravagantly rich ſtuffs were wrought, 
Gold brocades, ſays Chardin, are ſeen in Perſia, ſo 
very magnificent, that. each . yard is valued at 'one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds ſterling ; and yet not 
one piece of furniture is ſeen with any ſigns of either 
taſte or elegance. As intrinſic value is more eſteemed 
in thoſe countries than the execution, it follows that 
the great artiſts, if any ſuch were found there, would 
die with hunger, Luxury, degenerated into oſten- 
tation, has no occaſion for any other than mere work- 
men; a blackſmith could have made the money of 
Conſtantine, his diadem, ſceptre, and the harneſs 
of his horſe. It is true that the type of the medals 
of the emperor Julian is nothing better, either in 
point of drawing or engraving; but he died too 
ſoon, or lived too late, to repair all the evils of de- 


ſpotiſm. 


 *® Frplicuitque ſuor magno Cleopatra tumultu, 
Mondum tranſlates Romana in ſecula luxus, 
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It has been a/ thouſand times afferted, that none 
but freemen can ſucceed in the fine arts; but the rea. 
fon is neither ſo well known, nor ſo eafy to find, 
as people imagine; and the more the effect be. 
comes evident, the difficulty increaſes of divining 
the cauſe. In an object of ſuch importance, it is 
neceſſary to employ ſomething more than words void 
of ſenſe, or bombaſtic phraſes without meaning. The 
Ruſſians have made freemen of thoſe whom the court 
of Peterſburgh Tent into Italy to ſtudy drawing, and 
the principles of painting. As, by this, they have 
neither changed the organs nor phyſical conſtitution 
of theſe pupils, it is aſked, if by the mere act of de- 
elaring them free, their progreſs can be more certain 
khan if they had remained in a ſtate of ſlavery. Yes, it 
may be anſwered, provided they contained in them. 
ſelves the bud of genius, which has not been given 
to them with their liberty. | 
The true mode of ſolving the problem, appears 
to conſiſt in dividing hereditary flaves into two claſſes. 
Some never reflect on their misfortune ; others dwell 
en it continually, In the firſt caſe, they are evident- 
ly deſtitute of penetration, with few more ſentiments 
than negroes, or domeſtic animals; and thoſe who 
attempt to inſtruct ſuch men are ſure to loſe their 
pains. In the ſecond inſtance we find flaves, who, 
ſenſible of that bleſſing of which they are deprived 
either by fatality or injuſtice, muſt be continually 
occupied with ideas of their deprivation. This me- 
lancholy thought abſorbs all others ſo entirely, that 
they cannot pay that conſtant attention requiſite for 
_ the 
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the ſtudy. of the arts; to which, in order to ſucceed, 
a man muſt not only conſecrate his whole time, but 
be inacceſſible to cares and anxieties. The mind, if 
we may uſe. the expreſſion, cannot ſupport two bur- 
dens at once; and of all loads, ſlavery is without 
doubt the moſt irkſome to thoſe who are capable of 
reflection. They might become philoſophers, like 
Epictetus, and embrace that rigid virtue which alone 
can conſole man for the loſs of liberty, ſooner than 
make any progreſs as painters, or poets, whoſe fancy 
ſhould be divine, and their ſtyle ſtrong and melo- 
dious. Very good effects have ſometimes been pro- 
duced by giving freedom to ſlaves of that kind, as 
we learn from ſeveral examples recorded in hiſtory. 
But, by the greateſt of imaginable misfortunes, it 
is impoſſible, in the deſpotic ſtates of the Eaſt, to 
confer liberty, as among the Greeks and Romans; for 
although a wretch may be relieved there from the 
chains of domeſtic ſervitude, he remains for ever in civil 
bondage. It is melancholy, after all theſe evident facts, 
that philoſophers ſhould now be alarmed by the re- 
iterated efforts of arbitrary power to eſtabliſh itſelf 
in Europe. Three centuries, or leſs, are ſuppoſed 
ſufficient to reduce this part of the globe to a ſimilar 
ſtate with Aſia. We muſt allow indeed that the 
change would be more rapid here than in Aſia Minor, 

where mankind had fewer real wants, and therefore 
could be deprived of much without being reduced to 

periſh with hunger: but this however was their fate 

at laſt. When the Greek emperors of Conſtanti- 

nople, notoriouſly infamous for their crimes, cauſed 
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a tax to be put on the very air, pro Hhauſtu atris, the 
number of thoſe who breathed in Ionia was al. 
ready very ſmall, and the financiers who took back 
that farmed impoſt, no longer gained as much as un- 
der the emperor Conſtantine. The hiſtory of the 
revenues of the lower empire would be exceedingly 
intereſting ; but no honeſt man could poſlibly peruſe 
it without ſhedding tears. | 

With regard to the influences of climate on the 
fine arts, we ſhall endeavour to indicate them with 
preciſion, without repeating what has been already 
faid in the introductory part of this article reſpecting 
the Oriental ſtyle. 

In warm countries mankind do not poſſeſs ſufficient 
force of mind to govern the imagination ; and being 
always carried away by their vivacity, they are inca- 
pable of fixing their eyes long enough on any model 
to ſeize the contour. The painters there, in general, 
ſeem to have the ſame defect with the ſcholars of 
Europe, who employ only two or three tones between 
the ſhade and the light; while the great maſters, whoſe 
fancy is more ſtaid, are much longer in attaining the 
ſame point; becauſe they endeavour to render the 
tranſitions from one tint to another imperceptible. 

Of all the effects produced on the human frame 
by the continual ardor of the air, the moſt remark- 
able is hitherto very little known. The men of tem- 
perate countries ſleep more than thoſe of ſcorching 
climates, but leſs than the inhabitants of the boreal 
regions, where the vital heat is concentered round 
the heart. The ancients pretended to have found 

ſome 
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ſome nations between the tropics, whoſe flumbers 
-were never diſturbed by dreams; but they would 
have been much leſs deceived in attributing that pro- 
digy to the people of the frozen zone. Mr. Boer- 
haave has obſerved, that ſleep probably diminiſhes, 
in all hot-blooded animals, in proportion as the weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach augments: in very warm coun- 
tries this effect is ſo notorious, that if nature had not 
provided many aromatic plants, which muſt be taken 
in great quantities, ſcarcely any perſon would be ca- 
pable of performing digeſtion. From this it reſults, 
that the vital ſpirits of the native inhabitants of ſuch 
countries are greatly exalted, becauſe they enjoy little 
repoſe. What is called enthuſiaſm in our poets, is, 
in theirs, a violent extacy; the moſt extravagant ex- 
preſſions do not appear, in their eyes, ſufficiently 
ſtrong to paint what they fancy they ſee or feel 
and thus the verſes of Pindar ſeem grovelling proſe, 
in compariſon with their compoſitions. It ſtruck me, 
long ago, that the monſters and chimeras produced 
continually by the pencils of the painters, and the 
chiſſels of the ſculptors of the Eaſt, originated in the 
lame ſource with the metaphors, allegories, and ex- 
aggerated figures of the Oriental poets. This diſor- 
der of the imagination leads them beyond the limits 
of common ſenſe, without which, nothing that is not 
monſtrous can be either ſaid or conceived. 

Very little examination would have been neceſſary 


to prove, that ſuch verſifiers as we ſpeak of here 


compole thoſe phraſes where they ſeem to place moſt 
emphaſis without much trouble. In comparing the 
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pompous verſes of Corneillo with the natural lines of 
Racine, no perſon. could ſuppoſe, ſays Monteſquiey, 
that Corneille compoſed eaſily and Racing with pain“. 
The reaſon of this is, that to follow nature requires 
time, becauſe it is neceſſary to think much, and ſele& 
afterwards, from a great number of reflections, thoſe 
which are beſt: but when people depart from na- 
ture, and abandon themſelves to a torrent of ideas, 
they proceed very rapidly. The art of compoſing 
well will always conſiſt in giving an appearance of the 
greateſt facility to works where uncommon pains 
have been beſtowed in the compoſition. People of 
ordinary genius, however, muſt never hope to attain 
this point; for they are incapable of approaching 

any thing of the kind. | 

What has been obſerved, with regard to the im- 
matability of modes and manners in the Eaſt, might, 
in a certain ſenſe, be extended to the arts, and par- 
ticularly to painting. As the action of climate has 
undergone little change from time immemorial, the 
painters have likewiſe preſerved at all times the ſame 
ideas in compoſing their ſubjects, and equal vivacity 
in the execution. It is ſaid, indeed, that the Hoa-pei 
of China ſhould be excepted ; becauſe they are be- 
lieved to have grown more negligent than ever, du- 
ring the laſt ſixty years. This opinion, however, is 
erroneous, for the Chineſe have only changed the 
coloring ſubſtances, and the paſte of the porcelaine. 
The workmanſhip continues to be preciſely the ſame 


Fragment of an Eſſay on Taſte, 
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as in one thouſand ſix hundred and forty-four, ex- 
cept where ſome corrections have been made in ſuch 
figures as were diſagreeable to the Tartars. 

Even ſuppoſing theſe people capable of calming 
their imagination, and improving their drawing, the 


ſingular conſtruction of their optic organs would 


prevent them from ever excelling as painters. ' This 
diſpoſition is the reaſon why they admire none but 
the moſt lively colors, and fuch extreme contraſts 
of tints as create antipathy, inſtead of that union in- 
diſpenſably required by the Europeans. The colors, 
called enemies, from being ſo offenſive to our eyes, 
when placed near each other, are to them the moſt 
gratifying of all. Beſides, as their painters have no 
idea of giving auſterity to their too florid coloring, 
either in the ſhades or deepenings, and employing 
very few demi-tints, they cannot be ſaid to paint, but 
merely to color drawings. The pictures of European 
maſters, particularly thoſe in oil, appear to them 
morbid, as if tinged with ſmoke; and the darkeſt 
pieces painted by Rembrant, would certainly be 
frightful in their eyes. 

Their inclination for glazing colors proceeds from 
the weakneſs of their eyes, which require ſtrong im- 
preſſions. It is believed that the more a country is 
dry and ſerene, the leſs favorable it ſhould be conſi- 
dered for the fight ; and in this point, indeed, humi- 
dity ſeems to be very advantageous. But independ- 
ent of this general cauſe, the inhabitants of ſouthern 
China, and a part of Japan, are very ſubje& to a 
T 3 diſorder 
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diſorder in the eyes, already noticed at length in 
ſpeaking particularly of the Chineſe and Egyptians, 
Certain very penetrating winds, blowing ſometime; 
from the equinoctial line towards the tropic of Can- 
cer, muſt be conſidered likewiſe as affecting all theſe 
people, who would probably be incapable of reading, 
for any continuance, either written or printed cha- 
racters, equally ſmall with thoſe employed in Europe, 
'They have the diaphragm of the eye-lids longer than 
ours, and ſome, like the Chineſe, practiſe an artifi- 
cial method of increaſing this peculiarity. Painters, 
there, ſcarcely ever render the whole of the iris viſi- 
ble in their pictures; the ſculptors of Siam cut the 
eyes in a rhomboidal form, and the Indians repre- 
ſent them in a ſtrange manner, difficult to be deſined. 
Neither indeed do we find any ancient ſtatues of the 
Egyptians which diſcover any beauties in this point. 
The whimſical opinion entertained by- the mytholo- 
giſts concerning the Venus of Cythera, who was ſup- 
poſed to ſquint a little, appears to have proceeded 
from ſome repreſentations of the Nephtys made in 
Egypt. Thus we find Perſius employing the term 
luſca ſacerdes to denote a prieſteſs of that country. 
As all the native and factitious colors of ſouthern 
Aſia are exceedingly beautiful and abundant, the 
painters there can eaſily gratify the taſte of their na- 
tion, which never revolts at defective drawing, pro- 
vided che coloring preſerves all its brilliancy. But 
this is not the caſe in Europe, where theſe two parts 
muſt be * perfect; and therefore painting de- 
generated 
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generated in Italy, although the Romans ſpared no 
expenſe in procuring the moſt precious water-colors 
from the Eaſt-Indies, by the way of Egypt“. 

Few motives induce the inhabitants of warm cli- 
mates to leave their native country. Merchants tra- 
vel there from thirſt of gain, and pilgrims through 
fear of hell; but thoſe who are artiſts, or workmen, 
never go abroad for improvement, and they acquire 
little at home. What we call polite literature, the 
ſtudy of languages, hiſtory, antiquity, and ſound 
criticiſm, are altogether unknown in ſouthern Aſia. 


This ignorance produces that rudeneſs of ſtyle and 


genius, which has been erroneouſly imputed to the 
cuſtom of confining their women. The female ſex 
enjoyed infinitely more liberty at Rome than at 


Athens ; and yet we know how much the Athenians 


were ſuperior in the fine arts. The converſation of 
women was beſides very far from ſoftening the diſpo- 
ſition of the Romans, who remained conſtantly ad- 


dicted to frightful ſcenes of expiring gladiators, com- 


bats of wild beaſts, and all the other atrocities exhi- 
bited on the Arena. Finally, experience proves that 


the taſte and genius of a nation become much more 


corrupt, when too great liberty is granted to the fair 
ſex, than when they are confined within reaſonable 


+ India conſerenie fluminum ſuorum limum & draconum & ele- 
Pbantorum ſaniem, nulla nobilis pitura eft. Plin. lib. xxxv. cap. vii. 
He took dragon's blood for an animal production; and his 
error was exactly the contrary of that into which Pomet fell in 
his Hiftory of Drugs, where he ſuppoſes cochineal to be a vege- 
table ſubſtance. 
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bounds; and therefore it will no longer be permitted 
to cite the example of the Egyptians, whoſe autho. 
rity, beſides, is null in whatever belongs to the fine 
arts. 1 Vi en v, 
We have now only one obſervation more to offer 
concerning China. From the prodigious extent of 
that country, and the variety of its climates, we 
ſhould be led to ſuppoſe that the works executed at 
Pe-kin could not be very ſimilar to thoſe of Canton, 
and yet the difference is ſcarcely perceptible, becauſe 
the inhabitants of the provinces conſtantly intermix 
in the capital. As neither poſts, nor other convey- 
ances for private letters, exiſt in any part of the em- 
pire, the majority of the merchants are nothing more 
than pedlars, who carry their wares continually from 
one place to another. The government, beſides, is 
every-where the fame; and greater liberty is not 
granted to the artiſts of the north than to thoſe of 
the ſouthern provinces z' and from the ſuperiority of 
the latter in population, they muſt naturally give the 
tone and fix the national taſte. The merchants are 
not the only people who, for want of a regular cor- 
reſpondence, have to travel about like thoſe of the reſt 
of Afia; for even the mandarines paſs continually 
from one province to another ; and all contribute to 
the mixture we have mentioned. The magiſtrates are 
ſeldom allowed to remain in the places of their birth, 
for the ſame reaſon that the deſpotiſm of the govern- 
ment will not admit of the eſtabliſhment of poſts. 
The police of the country, in general, is therefore in- 


ferior to that of Europe: and the communication of 
knowledge 
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knowledge beyond compariſon more difficult. Thus 


the minds of the artiſts, having no excitement, either 


from uncommon objects or new ideas, preſerve always 
the fold they at firlt contracted. 

Such is the reſult of our inquiries concerning the 
ſtate of painting and ſculpture in the Eaſt, The other 
arts, known to the Egyptians and Chineſe, ſhall be 
diſeuſſed in the two following Sections; but the prin» 
cipal points of their religion and government muſt 
be reſerved for the Third Part of the work. This 
arrangement has appeared belt adapted to the intro- 
duction of ſome degree of order, among ſuch. an 
aſtoniſhing variety of ſubjeQs. 
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SECT. V. 


STATE OF CHYMISTRY AMONG THE EGYPTIANS AND 
| CHINESE. 


T is almoſt inconceivable, that fome men ſhould 
A have had the weakneſs to write books, for the 
fole purpoſe of demonſtrating that Egyptian mytho- 
logy concealed nothing from our eyes but chymical 
fecrets. ' An obſcure monk, to the diſgrace of the 
eighteenth century, has now publiſhed a compilation 
on that ſubje&, which diſcovers as much ignorance 
of fable as of hiſtory. In compariſon with his, the 
work of Tollius was a thouſand times more ſupport- 
able; and, inſtead of being imitated, the follies of 
that author ſhould have been forgotten“. With re- 
gard to what is found in the pretended hermetic phi- 
loſophy of the Egyptians, in Conring, Borrich, and 
a volume of the C#dipes of Kircher, we ſhall refrain 
from paſſing any judgment, in order to attach our- 
ſelves to things much more probable. 

The Jews of Egypt, who had emigrated from Pa- 
leſtine under the firſt Lagidæ, had been almoſt en- 
tirely ruined in the reign of Cleopatra, who deteſted 
that colony of monopolizers and uſurers: but the 
conqueſt of the Romans was ſtill more fatal, by de- 
priving them of the tolls on the Nile, and the ma- 


* This work, ſo unjuſt to the memory of Tollius, is entitled, 
Fortuita, in quibus præter Critica non nulla, tota ſabularis Hilto- 
ria, Greca, Phænica, Agyptiaca, ad Chymiam pertinere aſſeritur. 
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nagement of grain at Alexandria. During their 
diſtreſſes, ſome of thoſe wretches fell, through deſpair, 
into an extravagant devotion, and an intolerable fa- 
naticiſm. They fixed themſelves in the deſerts, where 
they meditated on the Bible, and explained it in a 
manner quite oppoſite to what we call common ſenſe. 
Theſe viſionaries, very erroneouſly called Chriſtians 
by Euſebius “, were, in my opinion, the firſt inventors 
of the groſs fable reſpecting the tranſmutation of me- 
tals; and they attributed the diſcovery of this ſecret 
to a Jewiſh woman, to one of the Perſian magi, and 
to the Egyptian prieſts in general, who never once 
thought of the matter. Previous to the reign of 
Conſtantine, no Greek or Latin author ever wrote 
one word, juſtifying the conjecture that any of thoſe 
people had undertaken ſuch reſearches. Pliny, in 
particular, would not have been ſilent on a ſubject of 
that nature, when deſcribing the chymical operation 
made on orpiment, by the orders of Caligula. That 
mineral contains ſometimes a ſmall proportion of 
gold ; and had the prince, or rather the robber we 
have mentioned, continued to make gold in that man- 
ner, he muſt have ruined himſelf ſome months ſooner; 
although he made conſiderable diſpatch in diſſipating 
the treaſures heaped up. by the infamous Tiberius. 
The Jews of Egypt, who may be called at will 
either therapeutes, allegoriſts, enthuſiaſts, or aſce« 


* Hiſtoria Fcclef. lib. ii. If Euſcbius had reflected properly on 


the narrative of Philo, he would have perceived that theſe aſceties 
were Jews and not Chriſtians. 
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tics; diſappeared, no perſon knows in what manner, 
and were firſt replaced by the anchorites, ſome of 
whom were really Chriſtians. - Numerous convents 
for monks, who lived in common, were afterwards 
eſtabliſhed there, ſome of which ſtill exiſt, while 
others are fallen entirely into ruins. Thoſe men of 
exemplary piety began by collecting fabulous tradi- 
tions, concerning the method practiſed by the an. 
cient Egyptians, in changing the eſſence of metals; 
and they afterwards wrought night and day at ſuch 
experiments. This fact has been acknowledged by 
their own biſhops, one of whom, preſiding at the 
town of Siut, or the ancient Lycopolis, towards the 
end of the laſt century, pointed out to the traveller 
Vanſleb the ruins of an edifice, where three hundred 
and ſixty monks were employed in looking for the 
philoſopher's ſtone *®. We muſt not however believe 
that they purſued their reſearches in the ſame man- 
ner as the adepts of Europe ; for inſtead of employ- 
ing either furnace or crucible, they had recourſe in 
general to myſterious words, prayers, and ceremo- 
nies. In fact, they reſembled the people vulgarly 
called magicians, more than thoſe ſuppoſed to be 
alchy miſts. 

The members of this monaſtery, dedicated to Saint 
Severus, might probably have known a paſſage in- 
troduced into the Chronicle of Euſebius by Pandorus, 
who fancied that, by means of alchymy, it was pol- 
ſible ro compoſe a color equal in beauty to the pur- 


Journey into Egypt. 
ple 
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ple of Tyre, which in his time was extremely dear. 
This groſs and injudicious interpolation was ſuppoſed 
authentic by George Syncel, who inſerted many ſuch 
chimeras in his Chronography. Finally, the monks 
of St. Severus were perhaps acquainted likewiſe with 
what Suidas mentions of the emperor Diocleſian, who, 
he pretends, collected in Egypt all books relative to 
the philoſopher's ſtone, and threw them into the 
flames to prevent ſedition. This is equally true and 
reaſonable with what the Coptes aſſert concerning 
the prodigious multitude of men maſſacred by the 
orders of that prince: their dead bodies, ſay they, 
covered a ſpace of ſeveral ſquare leagues, and produced 
à river of blood, as broad as the Nile at Monflot. 
Such is the extravagant genius of the men of the 
Eaſt; that they mix continually the moſt atrocious 
ſtories with the moſt ridiculous. 0 
The perſon who wrote the life of Diocleſian, was 
not abſurd enough to inſert a ſingle word concerning 
the pretended fate of the Hermetic books. This fa- 
ble was in fact invented long after the death of that 
emperor, who had viſited Egypt to puniſh ſome in- 
furgents of Coptus, and the ſurrounding diſtrict. As 
that town could not be eaſily approached, Diocleſian 
reſolved to demoliſh it entirely, and build another at 
ſome little diſtance, to which he gave the name of 
Dioclefianepolis, With regard to ſome other ſteps 
taken by him, to regulate the affairs of Thebais, they 
were all very wiſe, and have been admired even by 


Eutropius. 
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The Egyptian monks, with all their inſatiable 
thirſt of gold, and blind hatred towards the memory 
of Diocleſian, remained in an indigence almoſt wich- 
out example. Had they even ſucceeded in amaſſing 
any wealth, the Arabs would ſoon have interfered ; 
for thoſe robbers are very expert at carrying away 
whatever they find in monaſteries ; and we may 
ſuppoſe, that their readineſs to pillage houſes of 
that kind is founded on the opinion of the riches 
they mult one day contain, when the alchymiſts ſhall 
be more fortunate. It is certain, that the Arabs are 
ſtill more infatuated than even the Coptes, with two 
ridiculous opinions: ſome believe that all the conſi- 
derable ruins of the ancient Egyptian edifices con- 
tain treaſures, guarded by ſpells, which may however 
be broken: and others, convinced that mercury is 
the only ſubſtance capable of tranſmutation, carry 
about conſtantly ſmall boxes of that metal, that they 
may never be totally unprovided. In one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fourteen, the ſcheic Selim pre- 
ſented his proviſion to Paul Lucas, begging him to 
make ſome experiments“; although, in the place 
where they then were, it would have been impoſſible 
to find either ſurnace or coal. At one time the news 
circulated, that another ſcheic had diſcovered a very 
ancient manuſcript, preſerved by the greateſt chance 
from the relearches of the emperor Diocleſian, and 
containing all the ſecrets of chymiſtry. Thoſe who 


Travels in Upper Egypt, vol. ii. 
Wend 
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went to examine this book, perceived it at once to be 
a breviary of the Romiſh ritual, taken by ſome Arabs 
from an Italian monk whom they had aflaflinated. 
They ſeized, likewiſe, the book in which Mr. Po- 
cocke had taken drawings of the ruins of Thebes ; 
fearing that his countrymen might one day get poſ- 
ſeſſion of the gold, ſuppoſed by them to be concealed 
there; but the Britiſh nation would prefer the Mo- 
lucca Iſlands to all the treaſures of Karnac. The 
Arabs are ignorant of the hiſtory of Nero, who, 
from being peaceable poſſeſſor of Egypt, muſt have 
been acquainted with many particulars to us totally 
unknown. On the lighteſt ſuſpicion that any riches 
were buried in Thebais, he would have dug a thou- 
ſand feet deep to obtain them; as we may judge 
from his efforts to diſcover the riches brought by 
Dido, or thoſe concealed by the Carthagimians, when 
their city was deſtroyed. It is not atteſted by any 
hiſtorians, that Cambyſes was forced to abandon his 
military cheſt in the great Ot, or in a place called 
Cambyſis Airarium. No probability even appears that 
this prince ever ſent a large army into thoſe parts; 
for he could never have taken that road with the in- 
tention of pillaging the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
in Marmarica. We can only ſay with certainty, that 
the gold, filver, and precious veſſels of the ancient 
Pharaohs, ſaved from the Perſians, were carried into 
Ethiopia by Nectanebus, the laſt of the name, who 
was never heard of afterwards. The report had cer- 
tainly no foundation, which ſtated his having retired 
into an eſtabliſhment, formed by deſerters under 
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Pſammeticus, towards the eighteenth degree of north 
latitude, on the banks of the Aſtaboras. 

It is not neceflary to indicate here, the different 
paſſages of the book which gaye riſe to the whimſi- 
cal ideas entertained by the Egyptian Jews, concern- 
ing the ancient prieſts of that country, and particu- 
larly thoſe called Mecaſchaphim in Hebrew, and de- 
fined in Greek by a term ſomething ſimilar to our 
word Pharmacopoliſts, who appear to have belonged 
to the medicinal college. Theſe Jewiſh allegoriſts 
were not ignorant that the Egyptians, who wrought 
in the glaſs-houſes of the great Dioſpolis, and Alex- 
andria, had certain procedures for counterfeiting 
jewels and murrine vaſes, which were ſometimes far 
more coſtly than precious ſtones... Such ſecret ope- 
rations alone ſufficed to make viſionaries ſuſpect, that 
the prieſts of Egypt muſt have been deeply {killed in 
alchymy; and we may conſider this as the real ſource 
of all the fables which accompanied | the progreſs of 
the Arabs in the arts; for they either firſt laid the 
foundations of true chymiſtry, or, at leaſt, revived 
that art, after it had been almoſt entirely forgotten. 

The Egyptians excelled all ancient nations in ma- 
nufacturing glaſs ; and they aſſured Strabo, that their 
country produced a certain ingredient abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to render that ſubſtance beautiful“. This, in 
my opinion, was nothing more than the kali, {till 
purchaſed by the Venetians at Alexandria; and had 
It not been for the ſtupidity of the Turks, the glaſs- 


„Geograph, lib. xvi. 
works 


. v . 
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works of Venice would never have enjoyed their 
great reputation. The kali we ſpeak of here, ſhould 
be conſidered as ſuperior to all others; and every 
perſon knows that it is the aſhes of a plant called by 
botaniſts me/em bryanthemum Copticum. 

Thus we perceive, that in the days of Strabo the 
Egyptians were very far from admitting the glaſs- 
work of Tyre and Sidon to be ſo decidedly ſuperior, 
merely, as it was ſaid, from the qualities of the river 
Belus. Some modern authors indeed aflert, that 
the Egyptians were incapable of caſting mirrors, 
although that art was common among the Sidonians. 
We have, however, great reaſon to doubt that plate 
looking-glaſſes were known to the ancients ; and the 
word ſpicura, found in Pliny, when ſpeaking of the 
manufaQures of Sidon *, ſeems to be a word uſed 
for ſpecularia. It may therefore be ſuppoſed that this 
naturaliſt means nothing more than thoſe ſmall pieces 
of glaſs, very thick, and generally round, which 
were uſed for windows. Some of the ſame kind are 
ſtill found in different parts of Turkey, and ſuch a 
practice, although it ſeems to have been original, docs 
not ſuppoſe any great capacity in the workmen. In 
this art the Egyptians might, without much difficulty, 
have ſurpaſſed the Tyrians and Sidonians, who ar- 
rogated many diſcoveries, to which they had no 
title, 

The judgment muſt not only be weak, but the cre- 
dulity very great, to adopt the fable of thoſe mer- 


* Hiſt, Nat. lib. xxxvi. 
VOL, I, U chants, 
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chants, who having kindled a fire on the Phenician 


ſhore, ſaw the ſand enter into fuſion, and found, in 


that manner, unexpectedly, the method of making 
glaſs. Mankind had made fires in the ſame way 
many thouſands of years before the exiſtence of 
town of Tyre; and in certain cafes, even the aſhes 
of wood, or dried herbs, are ſufficient diſſolvents. 
It was therefore ſuperfluous to ſuppoſe, that theſe ad- 
venturers had the good fortune to find ſome alkali in 
their boat; and this circumſtance has evidently been 
added afterwards, to ſupport an incongruous fable. 
The concourſe of fortuitous cauſes has not been ſo 
powerful in all ſuch inventions, as people generally 
imagine; and the procedures muſt have been deve- 
loped one after the other. Chance ſeems indeed to 
have had little to do in the diſcovery of glaſs, which 
could only be a conſequence of the art of pottery. 
Different compoſitions, reſembling porcelain, were 
firſt employed ; and ſome nations never got farther 
in this art; while others contented themſelves with 
the uſe of a ſpecies of enamel. In America, ſo late 
as the year one thouſand four hundred and ninety- 
two, no glaſs-ware had ever been produced ; and yet 
ſome of the ſavages there knew how to enamel their 
earthen veſſels. This we learn from Newborough, 
a judicious and enlightened man, who is mentioned 
with praiſe in our Philoſophical Diſſertations on the 
Americans. 

Clay of the beſt kind is very rare in Ethiopia; and 
almoſt every ſubſtance dug from the earth contains 


ſand. The vegetables produce more alkali than in 
1 | other 
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other countries; and plants are uſed there for fuel, 
inſtead of wood, which is as ſcarce as in Egypt. 
Palm- trees indeed are abundant, but where people 
live on dates, ſuch plantations are very precious. 
Thus, it is poſſible, that the people there, in burn- 
ing their earthen pots, might have diſcovered, ſooner 
than the inhabitants of other countries, all the dif. 
ferent ſtages of vitrification. Ancient hiſtorians 
agree, almoſt unanimouſly, that glaſs was known to 
the Ethiopians ; and if Herodotus had heard of the 
great pieces of mineral falt cut in Ethiopia for cof- 


fins, he would not have given the name of glaſs to 


a ſubſtance diſſoluble in water. This Greek, although 
inſtinctively addicted to lying, was not weak enough 
to confound two things ſo very different in their na- 
ture. 

The glaſs-houſe of the great Dioſpolis, the capital 
of the Thebais, ſeems to have been the moſt ancient 
regular fabric of that kind; and if the Tyrians 
could have adduced deciſive monuments in their own 
favor, they would not be ſeen recurring to fables in 
ſupport of their pretenſions. The moſt remarkable 
of their produQtions, in this way, were certain co- 
lumns, and a ſpecies of cippus, colored in a manner 
to reſemble emerald : but many hundreds of curious 
compoſitions of different kinds were ſeen among the 
Egyptians. Without ſpeaking here of their cups, 
almoſt as pure as cryſtal, or of thoſe called ala/- 
ſontes, ſuppoſed to have repreſented figures varying 
in color according to the points of view in which 
they were placed, ſomething like what is commonly 
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called pigeon's-neck, we have only to remark, that 
they were well acquainted with the manner of 
chiſſeling and turning glaſs. In theſe procedures, 
the ſlighteſt inattention cauſed the deſtruction of what 
had coſt ſo much pains; and when ſuch vaſes even 
ſucceeded perfectly, they required to be uſed with fo 
great delicacy, that thoſe, who, like the poets in 
general, were addicted to voluptuouſneſs, conſidered 
theſe fragile goblets as unfavorable to their parties 
of pleaſure *. | | 

The Egyptians were beſides acquainted with the 
manner of gilding glaſs +, of which the Tyrians and 
Sidonians had no knowledge. But although only 
one ſtep was neceſſary, in order to form tinned mir- 
rors, they never uſed any other than ſuch as were 
entirely of metal; and thefe ſeem to have been in- 


yariably portable. The rigorous criticiſm we profeſs 


obliges us to conſider as fabulous all accounts of two 
prodigious mirrors, one of which was ſaid to be placed 
on the tower of Pharos, and the other on the ſummit 
of the temple of Heliopolis, where it reflected the image 
of the ſun through an opening of the roof, or terrace. 


Tolle, puer, calicet, tepidigue toreumata Nil ; 
Et mibi ſecurd pocula trade manu. 
| Martial, lib. xi. and xi. 
This paſſage is explained by another in the twelfth book, as 
well as by the following lines : 
Non ſumus audacis plebeia torcumata vitri : 
Noftra nec ardenti gemma ſeritur aqud. 
Aſpicis ingenium Nil, quibus addere plura 
Dum cupit ah, quoties perdidit autor opus. 
+ Athenzus, lib. v. 
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The ancients, indeed, had ſometimes mirrors ſuſ- 
pended in ſuch a manner, that the effects they pro- 
duced were conſidered as preternatural. Something 
of this nature was certainly erected in the temple of 
Smyrna; but Strabo has deſcribed that of Heliopolis, 
without ſaying one word of thoſe rays, which de- 
ſcended on the altar, while the ſpectators could not 
perceive the ſource of light. This pretended illufion 
therefore did not give riſe to what is now practiſed 
ina church of the Chriſtian Coptes, dedicated to 
ſaint Danicanus, where the monks, by means of two 


ſmall windows, cauſed ſhadows to appear on the op- 


poſite wall. That edifice, ſituated near Tekebt, about 
twenty-ſeven leagues from the ancient Heliopolis, 
does not appear to have been built according to the 
true principles of optics, for the expreſs -purpoſe of 
deceiving the people; but if Vanſleb, and Father 
Sicard, had been more verſed in phyſics, they would 
have remarkad that ſhadows could not produce any 
effect in any well-lighted place“; and therefore we 
may ſuppoſe, that the darkneſs had been increaſed, 
to favor an illuſion nearly ſimilar to what is produced 
by a camera obſcura. This trick appears to have 
been ſomewhat leſs awkward than thoſe practiſed by 
ſome Neapolitan impoſtors ; but all attempts to de- 
ceive the people, in religious matters, are equally 
abominable in the eyes of philoſophers. | 

My patience has been exerciſed not - little in 
reading what is written by an academât of Barce- 


* Vanſleb's Journal, and Memoirs of Ae Miſſions in the L. e- 
vant, tom, ii. 
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lona, concerning the hiſtory of the great mirror of 
the Pharos, at Alexandria“. He ſuppoſes that, by 
its means, objects could be ſeen as far diſtant as with 
the aid of a teleſcope ; and afterwards he enters into 
uſeleſs details, 'to prove that the ancients knew how 
to tin glaſs, citing a paſſage of Iſidorus, who died 
in fix hundred and thirty-ſix, and another of Vin- 
cent de Beauvais, a writer of the thirteenth century. 
Neither the one nor the other had any thing to do 
with the matter, for it was neceſſary firſt to prove 
by the teſtimony of authors who had written pre- 
vious to our era, that a mirror of the kind did once 
really exiſt ; and then he might have proceeded to 
reaſon upon it. But neither Ptolemy Euergetes, nor 
any of his ſucceflors, ever thought of ſuch a folly. 
In fact, the ſtory of the mirror on the ſummit of the 
tower of Pharos, was as deſtitute of truth as that of 
the four glaſs cray-fiſh, ſaid to have ſupported the 
building. Voſſius indeed, who is no leſs famous for 
erudition than notorious for weakneſs of judgment, 
has pretended to explain this fact, by ſuppoſing that 
theſe cray-fiſh were formed of the lapis obſidianus, 
either pure, or adulterated with a ſpecies of black 
glaſs, which the Egyptians knew how to caſt into 
ſtatues 7. Whatever the manuſcripts in the poſlel- 
fion of Voſſius might contain, we may be aſſured, 
tha. this fable was forged by the Arabs, who appear 
likewit «g have invented the ſtory of the ſnaragdine 
fable, or the prodigious flab of emerald on which 


-  * Philoſophical An., ſements on different Parts of Science. 
1 Commentar. ad Pomp. Melam. 
- | Hermes, 
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Hermes, a perſon who never exiſted, is ſaid to have 
engraved, with the point of a diamond, the ſecret of 
the philoſopher's ſtone. Some of the Bedouins, at 
this day, are ſilly enough to believe that this table is 
concealed in the Harem, or the largeſt of the pyra- 
mids of Gizch, where not even an inſcription appears 
in either of the two apartments, nor any thing that 
could lead to ſuppoſe it to be the depoſitary of any 
ſecret. If ever the exterior exhibited hieroglyphical 
characters, they muſt have been effaced by time; for 
nothing of the kind can now be traced there. This 
tradition of the Arabs has evidently ariſen from their 
confounding the /maragdine table with the coloſſus of 
emerald, which Apion, as cited by Pliny, affirms to 
have been preſerved in the labyrinth at the time 
he wrote. This however could be nothing more than 
a piece of colored glaſs, ſuch as the Egyptians had 
already fabricated in the days of Seſoſtris: for we 
muſt reje& the idea of thoſe who believe it to have 
been the lapis prafius of emerald ; becauſe nothing of 
the kind is produced in the two places in Egypt, 
where ſuch precious ſtones are found. One of theſe 
mines is ſituated to the weſtward of the Nile to- 
wards Libya, between pen and Thata; and the 
other on the ſhore of the Arabic Gulf, a little be- 
yond the twenty fifth degree. The latter does not 
appear to have belonged anciently to the kings of 


Egypt, but to the ſovereigns of Ethiopia, who waged 


a very long war in ſuppert of their claim on this 
diſtrict, as well as the town of Phyle . The Arab 


* Heliodorus, Ethiopic. lib. ix. We find by this author that 
the Perſians, in conquering Egypt, took poſſeſſion of the mine of 
* n v 4 emeralds, 
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Abderrahman, who was on the ſpot, ſays that the 
emeralds are covered with a whitiſh incruſtation, 
without any appearance whatever of lapis praſius; 
and the three different kinds found there are alike 
purified by means of warm dil. 

Although the execution of ſtatues in colored glaſs, 
practiſed by the Egyptians, required much expert- 
neſs, yet to counterfeit the murrins, ſuppoſes ſtill 
greater abilities. It is moſt aſtoniſhing, that, after 
all the reſearches made by the learned in Europe, 
nothing certain has been communicated to us con- 
cerning the ſubſtance employed in forming thoſe 
famous vaſes. The price they bore was exceſſive, but 
not equal to what Father Hardouin has calculated; 
for it is well known that he miſtook the ſeſterces for 
talents, and this was exactly like confounding ſnil- 
lings with guineas. Thus, according to his fooliſh 
perverſion of the text of Pliny, and an eſtimate of 
the talent given by Count Caylus“, it reſults, that 
the murrin, broken by Petronius, muſt have coſt 
fifty-fix thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds 
{terling. - The Cornelian vaſe, repreſenting the myſ- 
teries of Ceres, taken by a foldier at the ſiege of Man- 
tua, has never been eſtimated at more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand German crowns : in fact, it 
never was worth the twentieth part of that ſum, al- 


emeralds, which they were forced to reſtore to the Ethiopians ; 
and from this-we may conclude that. it had been their property 
long before the invaſion. 

* Memoirs of the Academy of . vol. xxiii. ;.—This 


computation, which makes the talent amount to 180l., is far from 
being exact. 


though 
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though ornamented with bas-reliefs ; while the mur« 
rins, on the contrary, appear to have been quite 
plain, without any ſigns of engraving. The com- 
mon opinion, with regard to the matter employed in 
forming ſuch veſſels, is detailed at conſiderable length 
in the work of Mr. Mariette *, who pretends that 
they were Chineſe porcelain. But all thoſe, who, 
fince Cardan and Sealiger, have adopted this abſurd 
ſentiment, could never maintain it againſt the ſmalleſt 
of many objections. 

The Romans, ſo far from giving exorbitant ſums 
for the china-ware known to us, would never have 
permitted it to remain among their furniture; be- 
cauſe the rude and ridiculous drawings exhibited on 
ſuch pieces, muſt have made a diſagreeable contraſt 
with the productions of Greece. Neither has any 
ancient author ever obſerved that the murrins were 
brought from ſome unknown country, like China. 
They came from different places in the Eaſt, from 
Perſia, Carmania, India, and the Thebais ; but thoſe 
of the latter province were only a compoſition imi- 
tating the murrins. 

It is in vain that reſearches are made at this day, 
in the richeſt collections of antiquities, for ſomething 
ſimilar to thoſe celebrated vaſes; and if any ſtill re- 
main in Aſia, they are no longer known. Carmania, 
now called Kerman, produces nothing but a kind of 
ſardite ſtone, ſome belemnites, and a porcelain of a 


yellowiſh tint, much inferior to that of Japan, As 


' ® Treatiſe on engraved Stones, vol. i. . 
that 
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that country, however, furniſhed the fineſt murrins, 
and a very precious alabaſtrite, it is to be wiſhed that 
the Engliſh and Dutch, who have factories at Bender- 
Abaſh, Ormus, and Gomron, would enable ſome na- 
turaliſts to examine the productiòns of Kerman, and 
a part of Fars,. Perhaps the word Murrin, which 
ſhould be written without any aſpiration, and is not 
derived from either the Greek ot Latin, may be 
uſed ſtill in ſome places of ſouthern Perſia. 

By the ſecond chapter of the thirty-ſeventh book 
of Pliny, we perceive clearly, that the murrins were 
not painted with the pencil. They exhibited irre- 
gular: ſpots, and undulating veins, partaking of pur. 
ple, or white, and producing many ſhades, where 
theſe two colors were more or leſs united. Of all 
the china-ware known to us, none correſponds with 
the deſcription of Pliny, not even what is called 
eracked porcelain, where ſmall lines, crofling each 
other in every direction, have often the effect of 
making the vaſe appear entirely ſhattered. Although 
ihis15 more rare, and without compariſon more coltly, 
than what has regular figures, yet-1t- certainly pre- 
ſents nothing very agreeable to the eyes. Another 
fpecies, probably never brought into Europe, might 
more pardonably be conſidered as the murrin of an- 
tiquity. It is called yao-pien, or tranſmutation; be- 
cauſe the paſte changes into a ſubſtance reſembling 
agate. The Chineſe are incapable of producing this 
at will; and all they know is, that certain vaſes, and 
particularly thoſe colored with red, become, while 
in the fire, what they call yao-pien. This is entirely 

| an 
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an effect of chance, contrary to the intention of the 
workmen; and it ſeems that, either from ſome de- 
fect in the paſte, or too great heat, theſe productions 
are almoſt entirely vitrified *. They muſt conſequent- 
ly break, if filled with boiling liquor ; while the mur- 
rins, on the contrary, as Martial informs us, received 
no injury from warm wine . Beſides, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that the porcelain of Aſia, ſo cheap at pre- 
ſent, could anciently have been ſo very dear, parti- 
cularly when the Romans traded directly with the 
Eaſt Indies, by the Erythræan Sea. But the Par- 
thians, it is ſaid, then intercepted the productions of 
China, and made the Romans purchaſe them at what- 
ever price they could be procured. This error ori- 
ginated with Mr. de Guignes: according to him, the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius ſent an embaſſy into China, 


It ſeems probable that the vaſes which change into yao-pien 
are formed of ſome vitrifiable ſubſtance, without any mixture of 
the real pet-unttẽ; and the red color, which is compoſed of copper, 
moſt probably contributes to that effect. The Memoirs of Father 
Dentrecolles contain the following information: * This red co- 
lor,” ſays he, © is applied to the porcelain before baking, and it 
receives no other varniſh. Some care, however, is neceſſary to 
prevent the red color from running off while in the fire. They 
aſſure me, that when they wiſh to give the porcelain this color, 
no pet- unteẽ enters into the compoſition : but a yellow clay, pre- 
pared in the ſame manner with the per- unte, is employed in its 
ſtead, to mix with the Ja- ln; becauſe we may ſuppoſe it is more 
proper to receive this color. 

1 Si calidum potas, ardenti murra Falerno 
Convenit, I melior fit ſapor inde mero. 
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in the year one hundred and fixty-two, to open a 
direct commerce with that country, and deliver him- 
felf from the tribute paid to the Parthians. Mr. 
Gautier de Sibert has repeated, in a Hiſtory of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the fame opinion, without reflecting, 
that, long before the reign of that prince, the Roman 
veſſels went as far as Halibothra on the Ganges, where 
they might have traded, without depending in any 
manner on the Parthians. 'Thoſe who did not chuſe 
to double Cape Komorin, after having cleared the 
ſtrait of Bab-el- Mandel, ſteered. towards the north- 
eaſt, and anchored at Berug, or at Bary-gaza in the 
Gulf of Kambay, where the natives brought mer- 
chandize from Serica over land by the way of Bac- 
tria. Beſides, among all the details concerning the 
productions of Serica and Cochin China, nothing 
was ever mentioned ſimilar to porcelain. With re- 
gard to China, Marcus Aurelius, ſo far from having 
ſent thither an embaſſy, never heard of ſuch a coun- 
try; for even the geographer Ptolemy did not know it 
exiſted, as appears by the error in his longitude, and 
bis total ſilence concerning that region. Finally, in 
the time of the Antonini, Europe knew only the Sere:, 
and the Sines, who had no connexion with the people 
of China; and to doubt this, is contrary to all no- 
tions of geography. | | 
The beſt work we poſſeſs on the murrin vaſes, is 
certainly that of Chriſtius, who, except one paſiage 
of Martial, to which he did not attend, has furniſhed 
us with every thing found on that ſubject among an- 
cient 
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cient authors *, With regard to the moderns, he 
neglects them very much, and does not even mention 
thoſe curious details found in the Gloſſary of Du 
Cange, at the word Madre. Among other things, 
Chriſtius proves, by the cleareſt arguments, that the 
murrins could not be porcelain, but ſtones partaking 
of the nature of alabaitrites, or omychites. According 
to my own opinion, they could not have been calca- 
reous ; and art certainly added greatly to their beauty. 
We may ſuppoſe that they were clarified, not with a 
mixture of honey and the juice of the yew-tree, 
which was employed by the ancients to improve pre- 
cious ſtones, but by being expoſed in ovens to a cer- 
tain degree of fire. This leads to explain the cele- 
brated diſtich of Propertius, which has ſo much 
puzzled commentators + ; and it might be thus trant- 
lated: The merchandize ſent to us from the ſhade of 
the Theban palm-trees ; and the murrin vaſes baked in 
the furnaces of the Parthians. As Propertius, in ano- 
ther part of his poems, ſays, that the murrins par- 
took of the nature of onyx tf, we may believe that, 
in the paſſage already quoted, he ſpeaks of the true 


* Joh. Frid. Chriſtii de Murrinis Veterum, liber ſingularis.— 
This is the diſtich in Martial which Chriſtius has omitted: 
Nos bibimus vitro, tu murrd, Pontice, quare ? 


Prodat perſpicuus ne duo vino calix. 


+ Seu gue palmifere mittunt venalia T hebe : 
Murreaque in Parthis pocula ca&a focis. 


+ Te crocino neres murreus ungat onyx. Proper. lib. iii. 
We ſee by this verſe that Propertius was very far from taking 
the murrins for porcelain. 
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kind brought from Perſia, and the ſpurious produc. 
tions of Egypt. 

After all theſe details, which we have compreſſed 
as much as poſſible, the great difficulty remains of 
determining how, and of what ſubſtance, the Egyp- 
tians compoſed the falſe murrins. At firſt, we might 
be led to believe, that a kind of gypſous alabaſtrite 
was employed, which, containing nothing calcareous, 
could ſupport a ſufficient degree of fire to incorpo. 
rate the colors. This ſtone, found in abundance in 
the quarries of Heptanomis, about ſixty leagues be- 
low Thebes, was greatly inferior in beauty and qua- 
lity to the alabaſtrites of Carmania *. Pliny how- 
ever deſtroys this opinion, by aſſuring us poſitively, 
that the ſpurious murrin was glaſs, vitrum murrinum. 
Thus the Egyptians employed only vitrified compoſi- 
tions, with which they endeavoured to impoſe on 
thoſe among the Romans who were not connoiſſeurs. 
They ſucceeded to a certainty in deceiving ſuch un- 
poliſhed nations as the Moſcophagi, and all the inha- 
bitants of the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, from the fif- 
teenth degree to Berenice Epi-dires, or Cape Raſbel. 
Thus we find, that the greater part of the falſe mur- 
rins paſſed into the ports of the Arabic Gulf 4, to be 
diſtributed among the nations already mentioned. 


The ancients, in ſpeaking of the alabaſtrites of Egypt, ſeem 
to have alluded to ſome colored and calcareous ſtone. But the 
alabaſtrites, or falſe alabaſter of the muderns, is a vitrifiable ſub- 
ſtance; and our notions in that point are better founded than thoſe 
of the ancients, 

+ Peripl. Mar, Erythr. 

The 
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The real murrins muſt have diſappeared entirely du- 
ring the invaſions of the barbarians, who deſtroyed 
more perhaps than they carried away. We have 
reaſon however to ſuppoſe, that the moſt precious 
were tranſported to Conſtantinople, where no more 
traces of them can now be found, than of that ſta- 
tue of colored glaſs, reſembling emerald, which was 
ſeen there in the days of the emperor Theodoſius. 
According to tradition, this extraordinary produc- 
tion was preſerved in Cedrene, and had been exe- 
cuted in Egypt under Seſoſtris: If monuments of 
ſuch magnitude could thus be annihilated, it is eaſy 
to account for the fate of the murrins, eſpecially as 
they were ſcarcely leſs brittle than glaſs. With re- 
gard to porcelain, Count Caylus believes the Egypti- 
ans had ſome of a very tolerable quality; and to prove 
this, he mentions a ſmall ſtatue with hieroglyphi- 
cal characters painted in black on blue enamel. But 
to judge with certainty of this ſubſtance, it would 
have been neceſſary to break the image. Many ſuch 
pieces come from Egypt; and among others the 
Chevalicr Montaigue brought ſeveral, none of which 
were formed of any thing at all like porcelain. The 
matter under the enamel is only white earth, friable 
and light, of the fame nature with the old earthen 
ware, corruptly called majs/iche in Italy, and which 
has been ſo much valued, from an idea that Raphael, 
and ſome other great maſters, had painted vaſes of 
that kind *. But we have little reaſon to believe that 


The moſt detailed work we poſſeſs concerning the painting 
of the majorica is in Italian, and entitled, Iſtoria delle Pitture 


Majoliche fatte in Peſaro e ne Lnoghi circonvocini. 


Raphael 
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Raphael ever meddled with majorica ; and the wotks 
of Reubens on glaſs appear to have been much more 
certain, We may therefore doubt that the Egyptians 
manufactured any thing better than an earthen-ware, 
held in ſome eſtimation, when, by means of parti- 
cles of mica mixed with the glazing, it ſeemed 
as if powdered with ſilver. This manufacture how- 
ever belonged to the town of Naucratum in the Delta, 
and was conſequently in the hands of the Greeks, 
whoſe productions ſhould not be confounded with 
thoſe of Coptos in the Thebais. The latter do not ap- 
pear to be at all varniſhed, otherwiſe they could not 
Have imbibed an odor which remained for a length 
of time, and was certainly. communicated by ſome 
drugs. All the reſearches hitherto made on different 
parts of Egyptian mineralogy, have furniſhed nothing 
fatisfactory concerning an odoriferous clay, ſaid, by 
Proſper Alpin, to be found in abundance round the 
Matareg, the ſite of which is ſuppoſed to be nearly 
the ſame with that of Heliopolis, beyond the Delta. 
Mr. Maillet has always maintained that the ancient 
Egyptians were exceedingly delighted with fire-works 
and illuminations; and in fact many circumſtances 
tend to juſtify this opinion. The teſtimony of /Elian, 
however, cannot in this point be relied upon, be- 
cauſe he only copied Herodotus, the only author 
who ever ſpoke of a palace illuminated every night 
by order of Pharaoh Mycerinus. The Hiſtory of 
that prince ſeems to be altogether a romance, which 
has produced the moſt ridiculous conſequences ; for 
the Jeſuits have quoted it in thcir relations of China, 


to explain the u of lamps, concerning which we 
are 
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are now much better informed. Herodotus pretends, 


beſides, that a general illumination took place once, 


every year, from the cataracts of the Nile to the ſhore 


of the Mediterranean; we have reaſun however to 


believe, that it did not extend beyond the ſmall diſ. 
trict of the town and prefectory of Sais. This cere- 


mony conſiſted in lighting a great number of lamps. 


at the approach of night. Why the Egyptians threw 
into each a quantity of ſalt is difficult to conceive, 
unleſs it was intended to vary the color of the flame, 
or to retard the conſumption of the oil: at this day 
the ſecret is not eaſily penetrated “. | 

Here is the proper place for introducing ſome dif. 
cuſſions, entirely new, on the manner of imitating 
thunder and lightning in the myſteries. It is cer- 
tain, that ſuch phenomena were heard and ſeen by 
the initiated. What paſſed in Arabia, at the Gebel. 
Taur, is foreign to our ſubject; but we muſt obſerve, 
that the Egyptians, having firſt introduced all that 
parade into the myſteries, which was afterwards imi- 
tated in Aſia and Europe, ſhould be regarded as the 
inventors of artificial thunder. Apulæus compares 
the effects of the flaſhes of lightning to thoſe of 
the ſun; at his initiation into the Iſiac worſhip at 
Corinth, he obſerved with attention all the ſingu- 
larities of this ſpectacle f. 


. * Lucernas plurimas accendunt circum circa domus ſub dio; lucernæ 


autem ſunt v4ſa ſale et ola plena, quibus ſuper incumbit ellychnium. He- 
rodot. lib. ii. | 


+ Node media vidi ſelem candido coruſcantem lumine. 
Metamorphoſ. lib. xi. 
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Were it true, as ſome have pretended, that certain 
myſteries were celebrated in apartments of the la- 
byrinth, it would not have been difficult to produce 
noiſe there as violent as thunder. Pliny affures us, 
that the repercuſſion of the air was dreadful in that 
edifice, merely on opening the doors, which probably 
acting as ſuckers cauſed others to ſhut. It is impoſlible 
to explain otherwiſe this phenomenon according to 
the rigor of the terms employed by that naturaliſt, 
who muſt be ſuppoſed to have been well informed, 
from the details he has given of the labyrinth“. He- 
rodotus was not permitted to enter into the ſubterra- 
neous vaults, where ths artifice muſt have been chiefly 
conducted. They were the ſepulchres of the croco- 
diles, called the , or in Egyptian ſuchu, which 
have been taken for ſmall lizards of a different ſpecies, 
and not at all noxious, R 

With regard to Greece, it appeared, at firſt, that 
the noiſe heard by the initiated in the temple of Eleu- 
ſiman Ceres, proceeded from the vault or roof, which, 
Vitruvius ſays, was aſtoniſhingly vaſt, immani magni- 
tudine, and conſtructed by an architect called Ictinus . 
This part could eaſily have been made to reſound by 
the aid of machines; but if it is allowable to cite the 
authority of a poem, ſuch as the Rape of Proſerpine, 
the ſound came from ſome excavation under the pave- 
ment of the temple. Claudian, after having ſpoken 
of the lightning ſeen there, adds, that the dreadful 


Quarumdam autem domorum (in labiryntho) talis eft fitur, i 
adaperientibus fores tonitru intus terribile exiſtat. 
+ Vitruv. Pref. ad lib. vii. 


dellowing | 
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bellowing which ſucceeded immediately, ſeemed to 
proceed from the bowels of the earth *®. Thoſe who 
conducted theſe myſterious ſpectacles muſt have been 
equally embarraſſed to make artificial thunder, and 
to copy the effects of lightning. It is the height of 
ridicule to ſuppoſe, that thoſe, who aſſiſted at the 
myſteries, neither heard nor ſaw any thing of the kind, 
but that the whole was the effect of imagination, 
while fear preſented this illuſion at once to their ears 
and eyes. The ancients ſpeak of all theſe things in 
a manner too clear to leave the ſmalleſt room for 
doubt; and the Greek Plethon, when deſcribing ſuch 
ininations, employs the terms leaſt equivocal of his 
language, like keraunus, and pyre, for thunder and 
fire +. | | 

Tt does not appear at all probable, that the ma- 
chine uſed by the ancient comedians on the theatre 
was ever employed in the temples, or even in the 
vaults, This was called a cerauniſcopium, and it 
threw the lightning with violence on the theatre from 
a place called 3ronteion, where, according to com- 
mon opinion, the thunder was imitated by rolling 
ſtones in veſſels of copper. : The ceraumiſcopium, 


Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra moveri 

Sedibus, & claram diſpergere culmina lucem, 

Adventum teflata Dei. Fam magnis ab imis 

Auditur fremitus terris, templumque remugit 

Cecropidum., De Rap. Proſerp. 
Some editions of Claudian have fulmina, inſtead of culmina; and 
Cecropium for Cecropidum, which is of leſs importance than the 
former. 


T Pletho, Schol. ad Orat. mag. Zoroaſt. 
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concerning which it is difficult to form any clear idea; 
appears to have been a very lofty machine“; and 
although its action might be very aſtoniſhing in open 
air, yet its play could not be practicable in tem- 
ples, like thoſe of the ancients, which were little 
raiſed in proportion to their extent. As to veflels 
being placed in the bronteion, where the thunder 
was counterfeited, they cannot be conceived to have 
produced a noiſe ſufficiently violent, without the aid 
of fire. The initiated were to be terrified, and this 
was done effectually in the myſteries of Mithra, by 
preſenting a naked ſword to their throats. But their 
fear could not have been very great, at ſeeing and 
hearing what every perſon was accuſtomed to on the 
theatre. Theſe conſiderations lead me to think, that 
in the myſteries theſe phenomena were better exe- 
cuted, and without compariſca more terrible, by the 
aid of ſome pyrical compoſition. This ſecret is now 
loſt, like the Greek fire, which has not been found 
again, as ſome have pretended, to create alarms in 
the maritime powers. 


* 'The two words are generally defined in this manner in the 
Lexicons: 


Kepzuroorxem ov maching eft altiſſima in ſcena adirſtar ſpecule ex qua 
fulminum jactus exhibebantur. 

Bporreli locus oft in ſcena ubi conjectis in ænea wvaſa ſaxis tynitru ſimu- 
labatur. 

Thus the cerauniſcopium was always placed in the brenteion. 
The ſculptors and painters, however, did not copy the thunder 


they placed in the hands of Jupiter from any piece employed in 
theatrical machines. | 


While 
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While Salmonæus, and Remulus, named Alladius. 
in the firſt book of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, were 
regarded as the molt impious of mankind for having 
endeavoured to imitate thunder and lightning ; the 
prieſts and comedians practiſed the ſame artifices, 
without being blamed by any perſon. Nothing in 
ancient hiſtory ſeems to have had mote reſemblance 
than this to gunpowder, which in Aſia was not in- 
vented to be employed for the deſtruction of the hu- 
man race; but to make illuminations and fire-works. 


Whatever may be advanced, it is not fact, that the 
firſt experiments with fire-arms were made againſt the 


Mongol Tartars, in one thouſand two hundred and 
thirty-two, to prevent them from taking the town of 
Kai-tong-for, which, at all events, fell into their 


hands. Had the Chineſe been acquainted with the 


uſe of fire-arms in the thirteenth century, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that they would have ceaſed to employ 
them four hundred years afterwards againſt the robbers 
who took Pe-kin, and the Mandhuis, who conquered 
China. But the moſt deciſive fact is, that under the 
reign of Tu. ung, they applied to Marc Paul, a Ve- 
netian, to invent ſome machine for the reduction of 
the towns of Siang-yang and Fan-hcheng. The 
Chineſe, therefore, who were moſtly of the party of 
the Mongols, do not ſeem to have even thought of 
employing gunpowder ; but baliſtæ were conſtruct- 
ed at Pe-kin, which, in the hands of the Mahomet- 
ans, could not be reſiſted by the ſtrongeſt places of 
that country, What, however, muſt always ſeem 
ſurpriſing, is, that the return of Marc Paul to Ve- 

5 ü 1 3 nice 
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nice was ſoon followed by the invention of both 
powder and cannon in Italy. 

One point, concerning the. ſtate of chymiſtry in 
Egypt, ſeems to be involved in great obſcurity. 
Pliny aſſures us, that a ſovereign of that country had 
found the means of counterfeiting the precious ſtone 
called cyanus, which, as Mr. Hill has clearly proved, 
does not bear any reſemblance to the ſapphire of the 
moderns *. As the ancients gave the names of male 
and female to two kinds of the cyanus, Agricola be- 
lieved that the procedure, ſpoken of here, conſiſted 
in heightening the color of the females, and chang- 
ing them into males 4. But it is needleſs to examine 
this, as Pliny has certainly been deceived by con- 
founding one operation with another. Theophraſtus 
1s much more intelligible on this point, when he ſays, 
that this king of Egypt diſcovered the method of 
making falſe azure ; and thus, inſtead of a precious 
ſtone, nothing more was meant than a ſubſtance to 
color earthen-ware and glaſs. When we find the 
Egyptians employing alkaline falts, and a kind of 
coarſe ſand, it cannot be doubted that they extracted, 
as is practiſed at this day, an earth from the metal- 
lic ſubſtance of cobalt, which being mixed with 


* In his Treatiſe on the Lithology of Theophraſtus the cyanus 
of the ancients was a /apis lazuli. | 

+ Tindura ex cyano femina fit mas. Primus autem gemmam illam 
tinxit rex Ægypti: cryſtalli etiam & witra fic tinguntur ut ſpeciem cyani 
exprimant : ſed tadtus maxime lingue facile deprehendit fraudem. De 
Nat. Foſſil. —Agricola ſeems, from this paſſage, not to have known 
the cyanus of the ancients. 


kali 
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kali and ſilex, vitrifies eaſily, and produces what is 
now called enamel- blue. 

The great difficulty remains of determining in 
what time this king muſt have lived, whoſe name is 
no-where found in any monuments. It is fooliſh to 
pretend, that he was the firſt of the Ptolemies, ſon 
of Lagus, with whom Theophraſtus held a literary 
correſpondence: for he would not have omitted to 
name a monarch known to him ſo particularly; and, 
what few princes can boaſt, who deſerved the eſteem 
of philoſophers. 

The moſt ancient works of pottery found in Egypt, 
like thoſe little ſtatues already mentioned, prove that 
the firſt diſcovery of blue of cobalt is loſt in the 
night of time. Beſides, the Greeks of Egypt do 
not appear to have directed their reſearches towards 
ſuch objects, but rather to what concerns medicinal 
drugs, and certain perfumes, even more precious 
than gold, if we judge from the precautions taken 
by the merchants of Alexandria to prevent their 
workmen from ſtealing. Every evening they were 
ſent away naked *, exactly in the ſame manner that 
the Spaniards treat thoſe wretches who work in the 
mines, and fiſh pearls, to whom they give violent 
emetics, whenever they entertain ſuſpicions of their 
having ſwallowed any thing of value. It is difficult 
to conceive how perfumes could have been ſo extra- 


vagantly dear in Egypt, if the Ptolemies really tranſ- 


* At hercule Alexandrie ubi thura interpolantur, nulla ſatis cuſtodit 
diligentia officinas. Subligaria fignantur opifici. Perſona adjicitur ca- 
Lili denſu uſgue reticulus, nudi emittuntur. Plin, lib. xii. 
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planted'thither the incenſe-tree, as Cleopatra had for- 
merly the balm-tree. This was the only commend. 
able action of her life, which contained events ſuffi- 
ciently numerous to fill a volume. 

The chymical knowledge of the Egyptians ſeems 
to have been founded only on certain obſervations, 
without being digeſted into any theoretical ſyſtem ; 
and the ſama thing might perhaps be ſaid of their 
aſtronomy. The cold ebullition, .produced by vine- 
gar and natron, being known to them from time 
immemorial, ſufliced to afford ſome notions of the 
difference of acids and alkalis. By conſtant obſery- 
ation they have found that all colors, taken from 
vegetables, underwent a certain change, when mixed 
with one or other of theſe ſalts, and on this was 
founded their practice of painting linens. This 
operation, certainly not copied after the-Indians, as 
Mr. Amailhon has very improperly inſinuated *, 
could not produce any thing well finiſhed ; and yet, 
according to every appearance, it hindered them from 
inventing the method of printing with ſtamps, which 
would have rendered their ſtuffs much more beauti- 
ful. Their colors ſeem to have been taken chiefly 
from the a/kana, and the carthamus now imported 
into Europe under the ridiculous name of /affranum. 
When the method of making the ſal- ammoniac in 
Egypt is conſidered, it appears to be altogether a 
chymical preparation, neither invented by the Greeks, 
Romans, nor Arabs, but known there at all times 


* Hiſtory of Commerce and Navigation of the Chineſe. 
from 
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from the great ſcarcity of wood. Anciently, as at 
preſent, the inhabitants of that country have been 
forced to uſe the dryed dung of frugivorous ani- 
mals for fuel; and the fal- ammoniac is produced 
ſimply by the foot of ſuch ſubſtances. When Father 
Sicard pretends that the urine of animals was added, 
his authority muſt be conſidered as far inferior to that 
of the Coptes and Arabs,. who have thouſands of 
opportunities of ſeeing that operation at Gizch, and 
ſeveral places in the Delta, where it is performed pub- 
licly. We ſhall refrain from entering into any diſ- 
cuſhons relative to the opinions of thoſe, who, like 
Mr. Schmidt, aſſert that the ammoniac of ancient 
Egypt was totally different from what is made at 
this day“; for we may judge how much the ancients 
can be depended on in. this matter, when not one of 
their medical books can be found, where this ſalt is 
mentioned, without the addition of — noto- 
riouſly fabulous. 

The art of embalming bodies did not require, as 
ſome have imagined, any deep chymical knowledge; 
and a few repeated obſervations ſoon diſcovered the 
length of time neceſſary for the alkaline falt to pene- 
trate the ſkin and fleſh. This turn was always fixed 
at ſeventy days, and fortunately does not amount to 
two philoſophic months of forty days each ; other- 
wiſe the alchymiſts would have ſuppoſed it to contain 
many myſteries. It is very remarkable, that the fur- 


* Eiltory of Commerce and Navigation of the Chineſe, —This 
excellent Differtation gained the prize of the Academy of In- 
ſcriptions, 
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ther we advance towards higher Egypt, the fewer 
mummies are found ; and thoſe which Vanſleb pre. 
tends to have ſeen in Thebais, were all very ill pre. 
ſerved. According to the unanimous teſtimony of 
the ancients, the horned adders were depoſited, after 
their death, in the temple of Thebes ; and yet none 
of their remains have been diſcovered. Indeed, we 
have reaſon to ſuppoſe that Europe poſſeſſes very few 
animal mummies, taken from catacombs ſituated be- 
yond the twenty-ſixth degree of north latitude; 
while in the neighbourhood of Sakara, and Bujris, 
thouſands of vaſes are found containing the ibis. As 
Europeans are ſeldom eſtabliſhed more to the ſouth 
than Cairo, this 1s certainly one reaſon why ſo few 
reſearches have been made in the different cantons of 
Thebais. Concerning the mummies of Ethiopia we 
have no knowledge whatever; and yet it would be 
a very curious object, to find human bodies enveloped 
in that ſubſtance taken by the ancients for glaſs, but 
which is perhaps a tranſparent gum, very abundant 
in that country. More of that ſubſtance is produced 
by a part of Arabia, Egypt, and the interior of Africa 
beyond the Senegal, than in all the reſt of the known 
world ; becauſe the acacia thrives aſtoniſhingly in 
thoſe ſcorching regions, and is, beyond compariſon, 
more productive than in other climates, where cold 
ſeems to produce nearly the ſame effect upon all reſi- 
nous trees. 5 
Learned men entertain different ſentiments, eon- 
cerning the real cauſes of the ſcarcity of  embalmed” 
animals in Thebais. Some, by ſtraining the text of 
; Plutarch, 
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Plutarch, pretend to prove that the Thebans never 
treated brutes in that manner ; and others think that 
the Pharaohs, having transferred the court to Mem- 
phis, cauſed, from ſome ſtrange policy, all the ſe- 
pulchres of the ſacred animals to be placed in that 
town. This opinion of the moderns ſeems as little 
founded as what the ancients have ſaid of a tribunal 
for judging the dead; which could not have ſubſiſt- 
ed in the manner generally believed. In fact, the 
imagination of the Greeks has been greatly exerciſed 
on the hiſtory of Egypt. They enter frequently into 
details, with an air of truth, frankneſs, and candor, 
which impoſes on ordinary readers; but it vaniſhes 
like a dream, on being ſubjected to a rigorous exa- 
mination. What Herodotus relates of certain pro- 
cedures in embalming human bodies, has been 
proved impracticable in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Inſcriptions. The true cauſe of the ſcarcity of em- 
balmed animals in Thebais, conſiſted in the difficulty 
of procuring a ſufficient quantity of drugs, of the 
beſt quality, ſuch as the cedrea, and bitumen of 
Judea, When the caravans of Arabs brought the 
difterent aromatics beyond the Iſthmus of Suez, they 
ſtopped in the firſt towns of the Delta ; and no com- 
munication was then open between Arabia and The- 
bais, by the Red Sea. The Egyptians, ſo far from 
navigating there, had not even eſtabliſhed a road to 
thoſe places ſince known, as the ports of Myos-hernies, 
Philoteras, and Berenice-T roglodytica. They were 
either ignorant or indifferent about all ſuch things, 
until the Ptolemies undertook, in far later times, to 
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effect what had been ſo long neglected. Thus it is 
ealy to conceive, that the expenſe of embalming was 
much leſs at Memphis than at 'Thebes, where Ara. 
bian drugs could only be Ani at a third or fourth 
hand. 

Beſides all their common falſehoods, the Greek 
authors very frequently mixed the chimeras of their 
own mythology with that of Egypt; and, in conſe- 
quence of this, we hear Diodorus Siculus ſpeaking 
of the drink of immortality given by Iſis to Orus ; 
although the Egyptians never heard of any fable of 
the kind. All that we know with any certainty is, 
that they exaggerated the virtues of the nepenthe;, a 
plant nothing ſimilar to the ambroſia; but ſuppoſed 
by the learned to be the Theban opium, extracted 
from a kind of poppy, called nauli in the language 
of the country. The Egyptians do not ſeem to have 
had any knowledge of the bernavi, obtained from 
green hemp, which does not grow in any of their 
cantons; but they might be acquainted with a com- 
poſition, called ber7he, made of the hyoſcyamus al- 
bus, and uſed, in the laſt century, by 18 Arabian 
princes of the Thebais. 

All theſe drugs produce the ſame effect on thoſe 
who uſe them for a continuance. They weaken the 
memory ſo much, that thoſe wretches known in Aſia 
by the name of 7hcraguis, have ſcarcely the ſmalleſt 
power of recollection ; and this is almoſt a certain 
ſymptom of approaching death. 

Thus, the nepenthes of Egypt has this only reſem- 
blance with 3/7, that, if taken conſtantly without 
I omitting 
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omitting a ſingle day, the doſe may be augmented 
by degrees to half a drachm; and then it cauſes a 
man to forget ſo completely the hiſtory of his life, 
that he is incapable of exerciling a thought on the 
time paſt, or on futurity. This is the art of degrad- 
ing the ſenſes, and approaching, as much as poſlible, 
to a certain felicity which we may ſuppoſe the beaſts 
enjoy, from having, moſt probably, no idea of death, 
even when they ſce lifeleſs carcaſſes, or are themſelves 
ready to expire. Mankind, on the contrary, are in 
general agitated and diſmayed with apprehenſions, in 
the very midſt of their pleaſures; but we muſt ex- 
cept philoſophers, who, ſuperior to alarms, enjoy 
that ſtate of repoſe which is the recompence of 
virtue. 

One drug is ſometimes mentioned as having been 
uſed by ſome fanatics of ancient Egypt, to rub their 
eyes, for the purpole of creating viſions and extacies. 
The Scythians produced nearly the fame effects by 
balancing themſelves with violence on a ſuſpended 
plank, or turning with rapidity always to the ſame 


ſide; and of this, remarkable traces are ſtill found 


among the Turks. 

Some naturaliſts aſſure us that the Egyptians em- 
ployed nothing but Arabian incenſe ; but it is difft- 
cult to be perſuaded, that this reſinous ſubſtance, ap- 
plied to the eyes and forchead, would have been ſuf- 
ficient to force the blood and vital ſpirits in great 
quantity to the head. We are led to believe, that 
thoſe poor wretches ſwallowed ſome grains of incenſe, 
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which occaſions a kind of delirium, and was former. 
ly uſed to ſtupify criminals before they were brought 
to execution. This cuſtom continued for many 
ages; and we cannot even now decide preciſely whe- 
ther it ſhould in ſound policy have been preſerved, or 
aboliſhed. 

The opium of Thebais, the ak the bernavi, 
and other drugs of that kind, are not compoſitions 
found out by chymiſts, who ſought for the drink of 
immortality, like thoſe of China. Some extraordi- 
nary facts relating to this ſubject, ſhall be adduced 
in the ſequel ; but at preſent we have to ſpeak of 
thoſe pretended Egyptian inſcriptions, in which fooliſh 
men fancied they perceived ſeveral things relative to 
the tranſmutation of metals. 

Three inſcriptions in the temple of Sais have been 
handed down to us: that contained in the works of 
Clemens of Alexandria, is ſimply a moral ſentence : 
that conveyed by Plutarch appears to have been cor- 
rupted by the Greeks, who, according to the uſage 
eſtabliſhed at Athens, gave a veil to the Egyptian 
Minerva, very unbecoming in the opinion of Mr. 
Jablonſki . . Theſe conſiderations have induced the 
learned to prefer the paſſage found in the comment- 
aries of Proclus on Timæus, of which this is a lite- 
ral tranſlation: 


* Pantheon Tgypt. tom, i,—The obſervation of Mr. Jablon- 
{ki is not ſo concluſive as it appears at firſt, when we reflect on the 
veil of Iſis, from which that of Athens was copied. 


I AM 
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I AM THAT WHICH Is, THAT WHICH HAS BEEN, 
AND THAT. WHICH SHALL BE. No MORTAL EVER 
LIFTED UP MY CARMEN T. THE FRUIT ENGEN= 
DERED BY ME WAS THE SUN, 

The Egyptians, according to the reprehenſible 
cuſtom' of the Orientals in general, having perſoni- 
fied the attributes of the divinity, what men call the 
wiſdom of God was repreſented by the Neitha, or 
Minerva of Sais. Thus, the «inſcription we have 
mentioned, concerned the creation of the univerſe, 
and the pre-exiſting plan, according to which our 
world was arranged ; for it would be abſurd to ſup- 
poſe, that a regular and very complicated work could 
have been executed, without ſoine previous deſign. 
None but madmen, as we have already obſerved, 
could perceive in this any connexion with the ope- 
rations of the alchymiſts; and in the inſcription on 
the column of Oſiris, as preſerved by Diodorus Si- 
culus, beginning thus, I am the ſon of Saturn, the 
youngeſt of the gods *, it is impoſſible to trace a ſingle 
Egyptian idea. Saturn was never heard of in the 
mythology of Egypt; and it does not mend the mat- 
ter to allege, that by Saturn ſhould be underſtood 
Phtha, or Vulcan, who, inſtead of being the young- 
eſt, paſſed for the moſt ancient of all the gods, ac- 
cording to allegorical traditions, invariable among 
the prieſts, This obſervation is ſufficient to demon- 
ſtrate, that the Greeks were the forgers of the in- 
ſeription ſaid to be on the column of Oſiris, in the 


* Biblioth. lib. v. 
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town of Nyſa in Arabia, although ancient geography 
never mentioned any ſuch place. The expedition of 
Ofiris, which is known to have been the ſame with 
that of Bacchus, alludes only to the courſe of the 
ſan, and the different effects produced by its heat. 
We ſhall therefore refrain from entering into any de- 
tails relative to the column of Iſis. However much 
the ſtyle and expreſſions of that inſcription may re- 
ſemble the Oriental taſte, yet, like many others, it 
has certainly been changed by the ignorance, or au- 
dacity, of tranſlators. _ - 

The Jeſuits, principally, have endeavoured, in their 
firſt relations, to deſcribe the Chineſe as determined 
alchymiſts. As the price of gold, with them, is not 
near fo high as. in Europe, the miſſionaries pretended, 
that they were chiefly occupied in ſearch of the ſecret 
to make ſilver. Father Martini was not aſhamed to 
' aſſert, that the emperor Hoangti, who moſt probably 
never exiſted, wrought with great ſucceſs in a labo- 
ratory ſituated on the lake Lo. tang, in the province 
of Setchuen, not far from the town of Puki-ang. 
What ſeems very ſurpriſing 1s, that Father Rircher, 
who was a man capable of dreaming and believing 
every thing, has rejected this account as fabulous, 
in his Subterraneous World, which is a work full of 
puerile chimeras. On this the phyſician Cleyer un- 
dertook to make reſearches in China; and he affirm- 
ed, on his return, that he could not find a ſingle 
alembic in all that country. The form of ſuch ma- 


® Medicina Cbinenſium ex Pulſibus & Lingua. 
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chines may vary greatly, and ſcarcely: can it be traced 


in thoſe pipes fixed on caſks, filled with mare's milk, 
from which the Tartars knew hr to extract the vo- 
latile parts, long before any liquor had ever been 
diſtilled in Europe. The firſt introduction of ſpirits 
of wine is dated in the year one thouſand two hun- 


dred; but the real epoch ann to me to be very un- 
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ain. R ty (iy 
The, miſonaries, who have.1 written on Chitin in 
* times, pretend that alchymy has been in vogue 


there only ſince Lao-kium, whoſe diſciples principally 
ſpread. that taſte through the. different provinces of 


the empire. But, as we know the hatred. of the 


"Jeſuits againſt Tao. Ie and the bonzes, it is prudent 
and juſt to ſuſpect what the ſpirit of party may ſug- 
geſt among all theſe religious orders. We may judge 
how much the human. heart is. vilified by the love of 
gold, when even miſers reproach each. other with 


avarice as an inexpiable crime. 
In looking for the origin of all theſe Able, it 
muſt be allowed that the Chineſe were making re- 


ſearches for a drink of immortality long before our 
era. This ſuperſtitious folly they received from their 
. anceſtors the Tartars, who endeavoured to render 


themſelves immortal ever ſince the moſt ancient 
times; and every perſon, on reading what Herodo- 
tus and Strabo have written concerning ſome of the 
Scythians, muſt perceive inſtantly the connexion be- 
tween all thoſe matters“. Herodotus enters into 


* Herodot, lib. iv. Strab. lib. vii. 
VOL. 1. Y very 
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very long details, deſeribing the dreſs of a Getic na. 
tion, where he proves the religion of the grand lama 
Was eſtabliſned. That deity has been ſurnamed the 
immortal, by ſomc- European travellers, although 
Dalai Lama fignifies nothing more than univerſal 
"prieſt, whoſe power is extenſive as the ocean: for in the 
"Mongol language the ſea is called Dalai“. Mr. d' An- 


ville ſays, that thoſe ſingular men called Abioi in the 


Greek text of Strabo, are no longer to be found in 


Fur pe l. Bere cn equally doubt if any of the 


"Tartar cantonhs can now - be traced, merely by the 
names they received from the Greek Hiſtorians and 
geographers. Thoſe great corrupters of national ap- 
- pelfations have ſpread the greateſt confuſion on the 
"whole furface of the ancient continent, for the ſake 
of rendering their ſtyle harmonious. Beſides, Mr. 
d' Anville ſhould have obſerved, that the Abioi are 
not repreſented as a people, but as a ſoeiety: and 
this appears certain, when we refle& that they ſel. 


dom contracted marriages. If monks were found 


among the Tartars, more than thirteen hundred years 
before our era, under the name of /amas, we may 
believe that they alone poſſeſſed that attachment to 
celibacy, and auſterity of manners, attributed to cet - 


"ain Scythians. We know of none anſwering that 


* deſcription, except the lamas, who make vows of 
-chaſtity, which in fact ſignify nothing more than a 
renunciation of the ceremony of marriage legitimate · 


* Fiſcher de Origine Tartarorum. 
4 Abridgment of Ancient Geography, vol. ii. 
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ly contracted; for with them celibacy produces great 
diſorders; and, as Monteſquieu fays, where thieves 
abound, there we muſt expect many thefts. 

The ſyſtem of the metempſychoſis probably gave 
riſe to the idea that man might be rendered immor- 
tal, or that his ſoul might be enabled to paſs from 
one human body 'to another, during a number of 
ages, without becoming either an impure beaſt or a 
feeble inſect. Afterwards, as always happens, char 
latans were found, who explained in a phyſical ſenſe 
what ſhould have been underſtood as purely moral. 


Juſtice, charity, and induſtry, were then no longer 


conſidered as neceſſary qualities; but every reſearch 
was made to find plants, which ſhould be capable of 


operating directly on the N and rendering them 
indeſtructible. 


It was not difficult for impoſtors to Wendet ſuch 
flattering and extravagant ideas with ignorant men 
and princes, who, ever ſince the world exiſted, have 
been dupes of the abſurdeſt projects, and of the moſt 
fooliſh hopes. The Scythians, known more particu- 
larly by the name of Sacæ, infected the Perſians with 
their opinion concerning an immortality to be pro- 


_ cured by vegetables. The magi of Perſia had great 


reliance on a {hrub called hom, which is ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame ſpoken of by Plutarch under the corrupt 
name of omomi *, and ſaid to be employed by the 
Perfians in their moſt ſuperſtitious ſacrifices. It is 
poſſible, that the ſtories of the Greeks relative to the 
* 
*. Treatiſe on Is and Cris. 
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ambroſia were derived from this doctrine of the 
magi; for among the Grecian fables we find many 
belonging originally to eaſtern; nations, and even to 
the Indians. The wonderful things related by Arif. 
tophanes of the lark, and probably of that ſpecies 
which is tufted, are perfectly conformable to what 
the ancient inhabitants of India have written of the 
puet. Mahomet thought proper to place it in the 
Koran, where it is ſaid to diſcover ſprings and veins 
of water, even when concealed by a very great depth 
of earth. It is ſhameful for the eighteenth century, 
that ſuch abſurditjes ſt. ould be renewed, on account 
of ſome children, in France and Auſtria, at the very 
time of my writing this Section, when it was impoſ- 
ſible for me to have had any knowledge of the letter 
ſince publiſhed by Mr. de la Lande. 

Other Scythians, who had ſojourned in Thibet, 
carried into China the chimera of the drink of im- 
mortality; and it is ſaid that the emperor Schi. chuan- 
di, who mounted the throne in two hundred and 
fifty-one before our era, inſiſted on ſwallowing that 
liquor. - The impoſtors, to whom he addreſſed him- 
ſelf, were cunning enough to perſuade him that no 
virtue was contained in the plant pu-/iz, found in the 
province of Hu-quang ; they believed it indeed to 
have very conſiderable effects in reſtoring youth, but 
they had no well-yerified proofs ; and finally all China 
did not believe any vegetable was fit for extracting 
the drink of immortality. Such roots, they faid, 
ſhould be collected in Tartagy, or in the iſlands fitu- 


| ated on the coaſt of Corea, where they were infalli- 
| | bly 
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bly produced, On this, Schi- chuan. di cauſed a ſhip 
to. be fitted out, and ſent towards Japan, to examine 
all the vegetable productions; but thoſe who under- 
took this voyage never returned. We have had hiſ- 
torians ſo ſilly as to believe that Japan was firſt peo- 
pled by the crew of this veſſel; and the inhabitants, 
fays Father du Halde, boaſt at this day that they are 
deſcended from the Chineſe. How can fuch groſs 
fables- be publiſhed in Europe, when the Japaneſe 
know that their anceſtors never came from China; 
and their contempt for the jargon of that country is 
ſo great, that they call it the /anguage con fuſion, by 
means of which the moſt able find a difficulty to 
make themſelves underſtood * ? | 

Towards the year one hundred and fifty-ſeven be- 
fore our era, another emperor of China, called Fent- 
ti, took much better precautions to procure the drink 
of immortality : he ſwallowed it ſecretly, and ex- 
pired in the flower of his age. Forty years after- 
wards, the emperor Nouti ſucceeded in obtaining a 
drug of the fame kind; but having delayed the ex- 
periment, it was ſtolen from him by one of his cour- 
tiers, ſay the Chineſe hiſtorians, who inſert in their 
annals. what is worthy of a place in the Thouſand and 
One Nights. Every thing practiſed ſince in the inte- 

_ Tior of the court, relative to ſuch extravagncies, re- 


Mr. Boyſen ſuppoſes that Schi-chuan-di was actuated ſolely by 
motives of commerce when he ſent a colony to Japan. But it is 
difficult to ſpeak poſitively of what was done in China ſome cen- 
turies before our era. : 

| * 3 mains 
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mains ſo very ſecret, that no circumſtance has tran · 


ſpired during ſeveral centuries. 

With regard to thoſe perſons called Lao- kium and 
un, they are too little known for us to deter- 
mine whether they likewiſe had applied themſelves to 
magic, and to reſearches on the ſupernatural quali- 


ties of vegetables. It is without any foundation, that, 


in a romance publiſhed in Europe, under the title of 
Tu. the Great and Confucius, much knowledge in 
chymiltry, and even in aſtronomy, is attributed to 
the latter, although neither in his time, nor in more 
than ſeventeen centuries after his death, China did 
not poſſeſs a ſingle exact almanack. The firſt of that 


| kind ſeen there were compoſed by. learned ſtrangers, 


brought thither by the conqueror Kaublai, under 
whoſe reign the whole country changed its appear. 
ance, as ſhall, be ſhown clearly in the Firſt Section of 
the ſecond volume, 

We muſt now account for 8 events clothed 
with an air of more certainty, becauſe they took 


place when hiſtory was no longer a chaos of abſur- 


dities and lies, mixed with few truths. In the year 
eight hundred and twenty after our era, a wretched 
emperor of China, named Hizen-/ong, took the drink 
of immortality, and expired as quickly as if he had 
received the point of a poignard in the heart. This, 
has given room to ſuſpe& that the eunuchs, who 
were the real-ſovereigns, had mixed poiſon in the 
cup; but this conſtruction, however apparently rea- 
ſonable, is not well founded, Such potions might 

4 in 
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in fact be extracted from noxious herbs and drugs, 
the qualities of which were unknown to thoſe who 
employed them; and this is the more probable, as, 
thirty years after the fatal aceident we have men- 
tioned, the emperor Suen-t/ong, who likewiſe. drank. 
ſomething, of the ſame kind, contracted a mortal, 
diſorder ; and the emperor Wou-t/ong is believed to 
have had a ſimilar fate in eight hundred and forty- 
fix. 

Theſe notorious facts are ſufficient to give ſome idea 
of how many obſcure people muſt have been poi». 


ſoned from this madneſs, which reigned in its greateſt: 


force when the Mongol Tartars invaded China. As 
thoſe conquerors uſed all their efforts to. poliſh their, 


new ſubjeQts, it is probable that they committed to 


the flames all books treating of the drink of immor- 
tality. Some writers of chronicles pretend, that this 
did not take place until the year one thouſand three, 
hundred and eighty-eight ; but they have evidently. 
introduced an error of ſome years; for no ſooner; 
was the dynaſty. of Tuen extint, and the do- 
mination. of the Mongol Tartars aboliſhed, than, 
the Chineſe began again to work at their elixir. 

In one thouſand five hundred and ſixty- four, the 
emperor KXia-ifiig drank the fatal potion; and 


* 


he is the laſt victim, whoſe name is preſerved in 
hiſtory. 

Ic is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that all thoſe who 
were determined to uſe ſuch drugs accompanied 
them with ſuperſtitious ceremonies performed by the 
monks ; and finally, by ſubmityng to the moſt piti- 
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flies of magic, they deſerve the application 


of an expreſſion uſed by Tacitus “. 
Such has been the incorrigible madneſs of a peo- 


ple, repreſented as a ſociety of philoſophers: from 


ſmis and many other circumſtances we may conclude, 
that the Jeſuits did not know in what true philoſo- 


phy conſiſted. They frequently contradict each other 
in the moſt palpable manner; and Father Trigault, 
who was at Pe-kin previous to the conqueſt of the 
Mandhui Tartars, acknowledges that few manda- 
rines or magiſtrates in that town were free from the 
infection of ſuch follies +. EY 

As China is ſaid not to be a country where the 
moſt ſpecific plant is produced, it ſeems probable, 
that the great reputation of the faem-ſaem, which 
is brought from Tartary and Corea, is founded ſolely 
on its being employed in the pretended drink of im- 


mortality, as we have already inſinuated, when ſpeak- 


ing of that root in the article on dietetic regimen. 


It is very poſſible, that the Chineſe may have made 


uſeful diſcoveries in plants, from having ſought for 


the pu. ſit, the u- y, and other ſuch chimeras. 
China poſſeſſes no real chymiſts; and nothing more 


is found in the pharmacies of that country, than 
herbs, a and FRO; ener green or aa! wa 


. Holde vana; 7 mollius acciperes, 8 | 
+ Et quidem in hac regia Pequinenfi, in qua degimus, pauci ; font 


omnino magi iſiratus, eunucht, cælerique Primores, gui non hoc inſaniæ 


moro laborent. Et quoniam non deſunt di icipult ; ita neque magiftri ; 


ſuperiorilus tanto cariores, quanto immortalitatis per ſe majus «ft ſludium, 
 acrioribus ighiculis excit.s' ambientes. ' Exped. apud Sinas. 
75 without 
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without any chymical preparation whatever.” The 
great uſe of fire-works gave riſe to the idea that theſe 


people had extenſive information in -pyrotechny 
but if this ſuppoſition is admitted, it weighs {till 


more in favor of the Perſians, who: ſurpaſſed the 
Chineſe greatly in ſuch inventions. Vet they cannot 


be ſaid to have received inſtruction from us; for they 
employ certain procedures unknown even in Europe. 
Gunpowder mult have been found out by many 
different Aſiatic nations, ſituated at great diſtances 
from each other. The Achemois claim the inven- 
tion, as well as the people of Thibet; and it is poſ- 
fible that by reducing to its juſt value what Mark 


Paul has ſaid of ſome pretended prodigies performed 


by the lamas, they will appear to have been the effect 
of powder, : 

If falt-petre be found in Thibet in ſo great ans 
dance, that, as. travellers pretend, the earth is in fome 
places covered with effloreſcences like thoſe of herb- 
age, we find a natural reaſon why the great inflamma- 
bility and detonation of this falt has been known fo 

long there. Lemery, however, pretends that it pro- 
- duces no flame, when placed in a red-hot crucible, 


but the fulphur and charcoal, which mix with it, 
when thrown into a fire of wood, are ſufficient to 


produce ſuch effects. At Pegu it is found in till 
greater quantities in the fields than even in Thiber, 
and ſo very pure, that it can be employed without 
being refined. The great ery remains of know. 


*74 * Cqurſe of Chywiley. e 
ing 
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ing from whom the Chineſe received their know. 
ledge of powder; for if they themſelves had made 
the diſcovery, their annals would undoubtedly have 
indicated ſomething of the epoch. Yet no mention 
whatever is made of this event in the book called 
Szn-tſe-ping-fa, in the chapter on the five methods of 
making war by fire, where nothing elſe is ſeen than 
the practices of incendiaries reduced to rules. This 
is not the only part of this work meriting our re- 
. probation ; for it contains different maxims, diame- 
trically oppoſite to the laws of nations in peace, or in 

war. ö N 
I! be filence of the Chineſe is not leſs remarkable 
with regard to the invention of porcelain. Father 
Dentricolles, who made inquiries on the ſpot, who 
interrogated the workmen in the manufactories, and 
examined the different chronicles, could learn no- 
thing ſatis factory. This appearance of affecting to 
conceal the moſt intereſting periods of the hiſtory of 
the arts they pretend to have invented, has ſuggeſted 
great ſuſpicions. The only mode of gaining any im- 
portant information on this point is by examining 
three different parts of Aſia: firſt in the Indies, par- 
ticularly at Benares, and then at Balk-and Samarcand, 
where documents are ſuppoſed to exiſt, colle&ed by 
men of letters, who were in correſpondence with the 
aſtronomers, the geographers, and architects invited 
by Koublai Kan into China; but the laſt and moſt 
important of all is Brantola, the reſidence of the 
grand lamas. As the ſucceſſion of thoſe pontiffs has 
been very regular during many ages, it is almoſt cer- 
| tains 
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tain, that their archives muſt contain many cireum- 
ſtances. tending to throw light on different parts of, 
Chineſe hiſtory. For this purpoſe, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to know thoroughly the language of Thibet; 

while the Arabic alone would be ſufficient for making 
reſearches at Balk and Samarcand. The difficulty of 
penetrating into Japan, and remaining there ſtationary; 
for ſome years, prevents all projects of ſending learned; 
men thither. The fragments, ſent by French je- 
ſuits from Pe- kin to their friends in Europe, are of 
no importance whatever; and no idea can be formed; 
how little the work, entitled, The Military Art of the, 
Chineſe, by Father Amiot, correſponded with the ex- 
pectations it excited previous to its publication. This 
miſſionary. ſeems to have been very little verſed in the 
matters he treated; and it ſeems truly ſurpriſing to 
hear him aflerting, that each Chineſe ſoldier makes 
with his own hands the powder for charging as well: 
as for priming *. The. firelocks of the Chineſe at 
this day are undoubtedly copied from the-muſket with 

a reſt, uſed by the Portugueſe and Spaniards towards 
the end of the fifteenth century: and the models; 
have probably been ſent from Macea- to the interior 
of China. Theſe, very ill contrived machines are. 
fired with matches, and ſupported by forks. fixed to. 
them in, ſuch a manner that it is impoſſible; to form 
the ſoldiers in three, ranks. Beſides, we have every» 
reaſon to believe, that the lines are reinforced by 
people armed with bows and darts. Yet this clumſy; 


* Chineſe Art of War, with colored prints. Concerning. this | 
work more ſhall be ſaid hereafter, | : 
- ; arquebus 
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arquebus furniſhed the Mandhui Tartars with the idea 
of a very efficacious weapon, which enabled them, with 
the affiſtance of field-pieces, very eaſily tranſported, to 
reduce the Zleuth, and make the emperor Kien-long 
poſſeſſor of more territory than even was conquered 
by Genghis-kan. He is ſuppoſed to be maſter of the 
third part of the continent of Aſia, and in all his 
vaſt empire ſcarcely a ſingle ſoldier is to be found, 

for the militia of that country is almoſt entirely com- 
poſed of Tartars. When ſome weak and indolent 
princes ſucceed each other in the preſent dynaſty, the 
power of that government will be overturned more 
ſpeedily than it was erected. 

The Chineſe pretend, that they cannot employ 
flints, becauſe, by an effect of climate, they become ſo 
humid, that not a ſingle ſpark is produced from ſteel. 
But as nothing of the kind has been obſerved in the 
fire-arms brought from Ruſſia to Pe kin“, we 
may conclade this to be a fiction, intended to 
excuſe the awkwardneſs of their workmen, who 
are incapable of forming the different parts of 
"the locks. 

What gives moſt maſon to ſuppoſe the Chineſe poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome conſiderable degree of chymical know- 
| "ledge, is the uſe they make of ſo many ſubſtances to 

color their porcelain. Yet it is impoſſible to con- 
ceire any thing more ſimple than their manner 
ef preparing them. The fed alone, which is ex- 

tracted from a kind of copperas, is produced by 


Bell of Antermony. 3 flints are l from 5 N 
to China. 


chu. | means 
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means of two crucibles; for all the other colors, 
like the azure, require nothing more than to be tor- 
rified, or calcined in common furnaces. Beſides, 
they knew nothing of aqua fortis; and the people 
who are obliged to purify their ſilver, to pay impoſts 


and cuſtoms, loſe the gold it may contain; for their 


refiners uſe nothing but the coppel, and are thus in- 
capable of ſeparating the gold from the ſilver. The 
tyranny. of the government would be infupportable, 
in refuſing to receive any other than pure metal into 
the treaſury of the ſovereign, it the extreme knavery 
of the Chineſe did not render that precaution abſo- 


lutely neceſſary ; and the fault is theirs alone, when 


any alloy is found in the metal, which iſſues from the 
coffers of the emperor as pure as it entered. Some 
of the ſilver uſed in commerce has loſt the ninth or 
tenth part of its intrinſic value; and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of another money than copper, according to 
all the politics of the country, mult. be impoſſible, 
becauſe it would not fail to produce a multitude, or 
rather an entire nation of coiners. The misfortune 
would not be ſo great, if the mandarines and magiſ- 
trates were men of probity, on whoſe faith ſome re- 
liance might be placed ; but their connivance with 
the forgers of falſe money renders that claſs of men 
very formidable throughout the whole empire. In 
the preſent ſtate of things, the frauds and malverſa- 
rions committed there are beyond conception; and 
the ſilver, called by the Tartars mar/ea inſa, is fo 
much adulterated by the Chineſe, that it is not worth 
the twentieth ** cent. of what is taken from the 

| imperial 
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_ Impetial treaſury. The 'conſequenice is, that thoſs 


who have not good touchſtones, 'or, like the country 
people, have no knowledge of letters, are always lia- 


dle to impoſition. Some people have believed, that 


the Chineſe were ineapable of engraving ſteel dies, 
becauſe they caſt all their copper money. Were this 
the only obſtacle to prevent the introduction of gold 
and ſilver ſpecie amongſt them, it might be ſurmount- 
ed by inviting engravers from Europe; but the Chi- 
neſe know very well how to counterfeit the foreign 
pieces current in the commerce of Canton. 

What we have faid of the preparations for coloring 
porcelain extends likewiſe to thoſe uſed in dying ſtuffs, 
and even to the manner of manufacturing their horn 
lanthorns, which wüs already known to the Romans 
in the time of Plautus. We have however to regret, 
that no means have hitherto been found of proving 


dy hiſtorical documents, that the ſtuffs of China were 


anciently the ſame as at preſent. The learned diſ- 
pute much concerning the nature of the ſilk brought 
in former times from Sericum; and from the notions 
eommunieated to us by different authors, it muſt have 
been only the production of wild worms, which ſpin 


on the trees in Ingour, whence we have undoubtedly | 


received the tame ſpecies uſed in Europe. But this 
filk of Sericum, ſo far from having received any 
beautiful tints there, according to every appearance, 


Was dyed in the Welt alone, either with the purple of 
Tyre, or other precious colors *. 


China 


+ ng Taken colorem 


Phenices, Seres ſub tegmina. Claudian, 1 
a 
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China ill produces much of that raw ſilk of a 
yellowiſh caſt, called Iuteus by Claudian; and if the 
"ancients had known the fine ſtuffs dyed in that coun- 


try, they would more than probably have ſpoken” 6f 


them in their works. Not a word however is foumd 
on that ſubje&, any more than concerning the pot- 
celain, of which no fragment has been dug up either 
at Rome, or any other town of Italy, as Winkelman 
juſtly obſerves, in combating the erroneous opinion 
of Mariette, relative to the murrin vaſes*. U 
From this it appears to reſult, that towards the 
time we ſpeak of, the Chineſe had ſcarcely any com- 
munication with their neighbours, or that the arts 
had not then attained amongſt them the degree 6f 
perfection they have exhibited, ſince the conqueſt of 
the Mongol Tartars. One diſcovery, unconnected 
indeed with chymiſtry, is much vaunted by them; 
and that is paper, which they pretend to have made 
In the reign of Ven- ti. When they are aſked of what 
ſubſtance the books were compoſed, which they ſay 


were committed to the flames long before, under the 


reign of Schi- chuan - di, then they are diſconcerted for 
Want of a reply. They dare neither aſſert, that the 
uſe of vellum was known to them, nor confeſs that 
theſe pretended writings were on tablets of bambou, 
or wood. We do not pretend to draw the learned 


In another place the ſame poet expreſſes himſelf ; 
Pars infefta troco velamina lutea Serum 
N Pandite. 6 
Lucian, deſcribing the veil of Cleopatra, ſays, it was tinged with 
the purple of Sidon. | 


* Deſcription of Engraved Stones, by Baron Stoſch. _ 
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of China from their embarraſſment ; but it ſeems pro- 
babe, that their ancient books were made of filk. 


I If ſo, they have been very wrong in ſubſtituting the 
vVorſt Rind of; compoſition, imaginable ; for a volume 


of taffeta or ſattin would laſt fix times longer than 
the paper on which the men of letters * now print | 
their works | 

We have . 8 ** 540 1 1 the ſu- 
perſtitious inclination of the Chineſe for certain un- 


equal numbers. Whatever they cannot divide by 


nine is divided by five; and, in conſequence of ſuch 
fooliſh ideas, they have eſtabliſhed the opinion of 
five moral virtues, five canonical books or kings, 


* five principal colors, 'five kinds of taſtes, five tones 


of muſic, five alimentary grains, and, to crown 
this folly, five elements. Wood is counted amongſt 
the latter, and this proves łheir total ignorance of 
every thing belonging to what is properly called chy- 


miſtry; for no body is more eaſily decompoſed, or more 


manifeſtly charged with heterogeneous ſubſtances. 


| All metals of every Wen are conſidered as 


Father du Halde, i in his Deſcription of China, pretends, chat 
prior to the reign of Fen- ii, who died in the year 157 before our 
era, the Chineſe wrote with pointed i iron on the leaves and bark of 

trees. But how did he learn this? 

Beſides, what idea can be formed of a writing made with ſharp 


| Iron on the leaves even of the aloes or banana tree ? We muſt ſup- 


Poſe that the bark of certain trees was covered with wax, or maſ- 

tich, and then wrote on with a ſtilum. Thus it cannot properly 

be ſaid that Schi-chuan>di cauſed the books to be deſtroyed ; for 
none exiſted in his day. | 

| The time when paper was invented in China is very uncertain. 


_ elements; 
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elements“; and in this their pretended naturaliſts 
will ſeem more excuſable than in their * of claſſ- 
ing vegetable productions. | 

As the predilection of theſe people. for the number 
nine is undoubtedly derived from the Scythians and 
Tartars, it would be uſeleſs to dwell here on its ori- 
gin. But their prejudice in favor of the number five 
proceeds, in my opinion, from the ridiculous idea they 
entertain, that the earth is ſquare; and its four cor- 
ners, added to the ſky, afford a myſtical product, 
to regulate every matter where the number nine can- 
not be introduced. The latter has more inſluence 
than can well be conceived in the operations and 
maxims of war, while the deſtiny of the empire, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, depends on the nine 
vaſes of braſs made by 7 the Great, who miglit well 
be an imaginary perſon, but the . exiſtence of the 
veſſels is certain. Theſe facts are treated more at large, 
from my having been the firſt perſon who diſcovered 
their conſequences in different points of hiſtory, 
which could not be ſoived in any other manner, 
Boy all theſe details we perceive how much the ideas 
of the Chineſe have always differed from the doctrine 
of the Egyptians, among whom the diſcovery of the 
m certainly occaſioned the great credit of the 


* After wood and metal the Chineſe count water, ſire, * earth, 
among the elements. It ſeems to me extraordinary that they have 
divided their year into four ſeaſons. But perhaps this was. bor- 
rowed from ſome other nation. The Egyptians counted only three 
ſeaſons; and inſtead of having five tones in muſic like the Chineſe, 
they had ſeven, and as many notes. 


"| 5, 7 number 
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I number ſeven, ſome traces of which are 5 ſtill 


in Judaiſm. This however has not prevented the 
Egyptians from ſurpaſſing greatly the Chineſe in the 
art of making obſervations, and ſtudying nature. 


| We are convinced of this by analyzing their dietetie 


regimen; becauſe it would have been impoſſible for the 
moſt able phyſician to invent any thing better adapted 


to the complexion of that people. 


In ſome countries conqueſt deſtroys every thing, 
while the good fortune of others is produced by con- 
querors, as we have twice had an opportunity of re- 
marking in China. When the Mogul Tartars en- 


tered that country, it might have been ſuppoſed that 


total devaſtation would enſue, and that the towns 
muſt become ſo many heaps of ruins: but the con- 
ſequences were very different. On the arrival of the 
Mandhui Tartars, a general deſtruction was again 
expected; but theſe conquerors have labored, during 


one hundred and twenty-eight years, with the greateſt 


ardor, in poliſhing and inſtructing the Chineſe, They 
ſpare neither pains nor expence in having uſe- 
ful books tranſlated, in procuring machines and in- 
ſtruments, in attraQting European artiſans, and peo» 
ple capable at leaſt of compoſing almanacks, or draw- 
ing maps. Without their aid the emperors of China 


could never know their own country; for, ſo far from 
ever travelling through the provinces, they appear but 
ſeldom even in the environs of the capital, and not 


one ſingle geographer has been produced in all their 


dominions. The emperor Can-hi, greatly aſtoniſhed 


that no glaſs-houſes were found in China, cauſed one 


to 


» 
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to be erected at Pe-kin; and for ſome years before © 

his death it was the object of his delight, Although 
_ this eſtabliſhment, like all thoſe in the hands of the 
Aſiatic deſpots, languiſnes daily, the Tartars have 
ſince prohibited the entry of glaſs from Europe by 
the way of Canton; and Mr. Oſbeck ſays, this law 
was in all its force in the year one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and fifty-two. 
If by any accident the preſent reigning dynaſty 


ſhould be hurled from the throne, the Chineſe would Yo 


not fail to ſpeak and write as injuriouſly, concerning 
theſe benefactors, as of Koublai-Kan, whom they ac- 
cuſed of placing too much confidence in men from 
the Weſt. But the great royal canal was made by 
theſe very men from the Welt, who changed the face 
of things in all China, as we ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion to obſerve in the next volume. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


